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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On August 12. 17().5, tlu' titular Mughal Enipcroi 
Shah Alaiu II granted to the East India Company the 
Dcu'fiiii of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. This secured to 
the Coinpau) ‘the .SuperintendeiKy of all the Lands. 
,ind ihe Collection of all the Re\cnues' of these three 
pro\inces. The Imperial janiiaii also imposed uj)on 
ilte Comj)any the responsihilit} of maintaining an 
.irniy fot the protection of the Dcwaiii territories. 
Within teti years of this remarkable tiansfer of responsi- 
l)ilit\ the Nanab of Bengal, who was the nominal 
i( presentatixe of the Mughal Emperor in these pro- 
x'inces, lost all his poxvers : A\’arren Hastings, (ioxernor- 
(ieneral of Eort William, described him as ‘a mere 
pageant without so much as the jxageant of authority '. 
and justice Le Maistre of the Supreme Court ol 
(kihutta openlx referred to him as ‘this j)hantom. this 
man of straxv’. 

The establishment of the dr jaclo authoritx of the 
Company in the three eastern j)i()vinces of the Mughal 
Empire ncce.ss;irily brought it into contact xvith the 
neighbouring independent or semi-independent States. 
On the easterti frontier, xvith xvhich alone xve are 
concerned in this xolume. there xverc fixe States: 
Coodi Bchar, Assam (i.e., the Ahom Kingdom in the 
Brahmaputra Valley), jaintia, Cachar ;ind Arakan. . 

Cooch Behar is at present a jxetty State (area : 
l..‘507 square riiile.s) ruled by an Indian Prince, but iti 
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ilir si\ic('nih cvntiin it was a (onij)ai'aii\fI\ |)()\\cr(iil 
Killed )ni. li owed iis origin lo ihe \aloin ol a 
Mongo.’oid race called Kodi. Al prcscnl ihc Koches 
lixing ii; Xoith Bciioal and in ilu* Goaljiara distiid ol 
Vssain (all tluiiisclxcs Rajbansis : ihc\ ha\c lor all 
praciical purposes nicrgcd tlicniscl\(‘s into the |K)pula- 
lion ol 1>( ngal. 1 he Koch language* is noxv alinosi 

CAlilK I. 

\ee oi'ding lo i radii ions ineorporaled pi ine ijialh 
in the* B/ui.sahah (l)\nasiie Clhronide) of the Darrang 
Rajas, eoniposcd in Sanskrit h\ an .\ssanu‘se writer' 
])rol)al)l\ in KSOh. the Kodi Kings were descendc'd 
iron] a pettv Medr or Koch (hid named Maria 
Maiidal, who lived in a village* callcTl (.hikangram in 
the (ioalj)ara distriet. d'lie* founder ol the Koch 
])oliti(al jiovver was Bisu or Risva Singh (cina 1.515- 
1510), whose authority was obeyed as far as the* 
Karaiova in the* west and the Bar Nadi in the* C‘ast. 
Me esiablishe*d his eaj^ital al Cooc Beliar, which gre'vv' 
into a beautiful city. He was e'onvcrted to Hinduism, 
and under the inlluence of the lirahmins, he* beeame 
a zealous ])atron of this religion. 

It was during the reign of Nar Singh, Bi.sva 
SingJi s son and siueessor, ihat the Koches e:anie into 
(oniact with Bhutan, a Himalayan State lying to the 
north of Bengal and As.sain. It is said that after his 
exjiulsion from Cooch Beliar by his elder brother Nai 
Narayan, Nar Singh managed to make himself ruler 
of Bhutan. No definite evidence is available in 

^ See Jonrml of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII, for 
[111 aiialysi.s of the contents of this work. 

* The Koches and the Meches were closely allied tribes. 
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sU|)|)()il of this tradition: but in his Rclwrl on his 
niissioi] to Bhutan Sir Ashley Eden observed. “Appa- 
lentb the Bhutias have not possessed Bhutan for more 
ihan two centuries : it fornierl) belonged to a tribe 
I ailed by the Bhutias Tephu : they are generall\ 
lu lievc'd to ha\e been people of Koch Bihar 

Nar Narasan (whose death took place in 1581 
liici a long reign) was the most siicresslul of the Kocli 
Kings. He is said to ha\e defeated the Altoms and 
ilu* Kacharis. He eonstructed an embanked road 
Irom the cit\ of Ciooeh Behar to a phuc in the district 
«)| \orth Lakhijiipur (Avssam), a distance of abf)iit 350 
miles. rribiite ;vas realised from the Rajas ol 
\Iaiiij)in, jainti'i, lippera and Sylhet. Hostilities 
■vM're* cani(‘cl on against the Muslim rulers of (laur.“ 
We lead in Abul Fd/Vs Ain-i-Akhari that in 1578 Nat 
\aravan sent 51 elephants and other \aluable ))re\sents 
IS a token of submission to Akbar. T owards the close* 
ol his reign he dixided his Kingdom in two j^arts : the 
portion we*st of the rixer Sankosh (called ‘Cooch Behar' 
i)y tile Muslim wi iters) was reserved for his descendants, 
while the ijortion e^ast of that ri\cr (called ‘Cooch Hajo' 
h\ the Muslim writers) was made over to his nephew 
Raghii Deb, who formalh acknowledged him as his 
oxerlord. Nar Narayan was a zealous Hindu and a 
jjatron of learning. The military achievements of his 
teign were primarily due to the energy and leadership 
of his younger brother Sukladhxaj, nicknamed Silarai. 
Raghu Deb’s father. Ralph Fitch, the well-knoxvii 

Political Missions to Bhutan, p. 108. 

* Capital of the independent Nawah<^ of Beni^al 
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Englisil traxcllcr who \isitcd (looch Bchar driving his 
reign, says (hat "(he King’s name is Siiekel dounse’’ 
(i.rf., Sukla Koeli or Siikladluaj). 

The two I)ranehes ol’ the Kodi ro^al lainiK began 
to quarrel after \ar Narayan’s death. The \\(‘akiiess 
caused by tliis internecine strife ^exposed the Koch 
Kingdoms to Mughal invasions’ and Ahom inreads. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth 'entnry tiu 
rulers of (loodi Hajo found their aiithoiitv (onfint'd 
to (he present Mangaldai subdivision in Assam, which 
they governed as vassals of the Ahom Kings. The 
western Koch Kingdom (/.c., (’.ooch Behar) became a 
tributarv State witliin the Mughal Empire. 

T owards the middle ol the eighteenth century the 
Bhutanese took advantage of the decline ol the 
Mughal Emj)irc' and the weakness of Ciooch Behar and 
made repeated incursions which gradually consolidated 
their influence in the western Koch Kingdom. A 
representative of Bhutan used to reside at (>)och 
Bchar with a detachment of Bhutanese Hoops and 
frc(|uently interfered in the internal affairs of the 
Stale. In 1770 the Raja of (]()och Behar became a 
prisoner in the hands of the Bhutane.se, who recogniserd 
a subservient membc'r of the Koch royal family as the 
nominal ruler of the State. T wo )ears later this 
titular ruler died, and a j>roniincnt officer of the State 
placed a minor son of the captive Raja on the gaeJ^ 
Unable to resist the depredations of the Bhutanese, 


' I‘or the liistory ol Mu.crhal relations with the Koch ainl 
Ahom Kinijdorns, see vSir J. N. vSarkar, History of Aurauf^zib, 
Vol. Ill, ami S. N. Bhaltaeharyya, History of Mughal North- 
East cm Fionlicr Policy. 
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iliis <)fii(fr. Nazir Deo Khagendra Narayan, applied 
lor proicclion to WaiTcn Hastings through Charles 
Purling. Cilollecror of' the adjoining British district ol 
Kangpur. treaty tras concltided on April .5, 177.H. 
I>\ whidi the East India Company undertook to pro- 
te< I the Raja against his enemies in lieu of an annual 
iiihuie amounting to half the total re\enue.s of the 
Slate. The Raja narurall) acknowledged the suzeraint) 
ol the Compan\ and even agreed that his principality 
might, il necessary, he annexed to the province ol 
Bengal after the exptilsion of the Bhutane.se and the 
lestoration of peace. A British force under Captain 
jones expelled the Bhutanese from Cooch Behar and 
e\en penetrated into their hills. In 1771 the Company 
tone hided a treaty with Bhutan. The captive Raja of 
l ooth Behar was relea.sed. Instead of being annexed 
lo Beng.tl. Cooch' Behar remained a tributary State. 
The annual tribute amounted to Rs. ()7,700-14-5 in 
the Company's currency. There were further troubles 
111 Cooeb Behar — internal as well as external ; but 
Coocli Behar did not exercise much influence on 
British frontier policy after 1774. So we shall exclude 
ihis jretty State from our survey.* 

t 

' I'cr llie liislon of relations with Cooch liehar see 

lie follow iiii» ; 

CoDili licliiu Select Rccoids, 1788. 

J’enibertoii, Rcpoit on Bhutan, 1839. 

S. N. vSen, Records in Oriental Langiia}*es, Vol. 1, Bengali 
l.ctlers. 

( ooiti Bcliai Select Retards, 2 vols., 1882. 

Coverniiiejit of Ueuga]— Selections from Records, No. '5. 

Calica Das Dull, Cooch Behar State and its iMiid Revenue 
Sciilement, 1903. 
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On ihr cast of Cooch Bchar lits the (listrict ol 
(ioalpara. which is now a pail of tlie |)rovin(e of 
.\ssain : l)iii in the eighteenth ceninr\ it was included 
^vithin the Mughal Suba of Bengal. So in 17(55 it 
hc'canu’ subject to the Diwani jurisdit lion of tin 
C]oin|)ain'. Altia'Avards tiu* perinanently settled poi 
lions of the district were jikued under the administra 
ti\c‘ jurisdiction of the district ol Rang|)ur (in Bengal): 
these uere iraiislerred to Assam in 182(5 on tin 
(on( fusion of the First Anglo-Burmese War. 

After 17(55 (ioalpara town continued to he an 
im|)ortant frontier outpost, protecting the houndar\ 
lielween Bengal and the Ahoin Kingdom. A con- 
siderable' trade Avas cariic'cl on from Goaljiara, and 
Irom }ogighoj)a on the ojiposite bank of the Brahma 
juitra. betwc'en some Furopean merchants and the 
Assamc;sc*. Beloie the battle ol Plassey (1757) a French 
merchant named Jean Baptist (lhe\alicr had estab 
fished a factor\ at (ioalfiara. Of the Furo|)ean 
mcTc hanis Avho carric!cl on commcnc ial intercourse with 
Assam during the |jeriod following the* battle ol 
PlasscA, A\e find fu*c|ucnt references to Baillie' and 
Kaush, who went there' probabh soon after the gram 
ol Drwmii. Raiish was jirobably a Ck'rman or a Dane 
After his death the Calcutta Gazette described him a'^ 
an ex-oflicer of FiodcTick the (ircal’s army. In 1768 
he obtained the lease of the s;ilt trade at (ioalpara 
firadually he secured something like a monopoly oi 
the trade lietwc'en North Bengal and Assam. Hi'' 

' Anber, Rise and I’rof^ress of the hritisli Roieer in Indio. 
Vol, ir, p. 53. 
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iiK'lhods wcir lii«li-hAn(lc*cl. (la|j!ain W'clsli urou* lo 
J.ord C'ornwallis on Kcbriian 21, I79,S. “\[r. Raiish 
l)cinf» the* priinipal nicrrhaiu ai (ioal|)ara, cnicred 
inio an agreement with tiu* Raruas' lo lurnish them 
with ^vhale\er ([uanlitv ol salt (he\ might leciiiirc*. and 
in return for it almost the whole trade of Assam rame 
ilnoiigh their hands lo him, which Avas in lad enjo\ing 
.m e\(lusi\e ])ri\ilege. I his monopoh, injurious to 
(he Raja (of Assam), |)U‘judi(iaI to trade and oppressi\e 
to the inhabitants, must . . . l)e abolished' Raush 
maintained a deiaelimenl (il sepens and e\en intei- 
lc‘i(‘d in political troubles within the Ahom Kingdom. 
Ilis paitner was Robeii l>r\di(‘. an indigo merchant 
o( Rang|)ur, who obtained a permit to trade in Assam 
in 1790. In the same \ear another nuTchant named 
rhomas (iotton was laxoured with the same ton- 
(c‘ssion. The -people* ol (ioalpaia have* piobabh 
lorgotien all about tlu‘se powerful mere hauls wiiom 
the i)e)litieal iroid)les e)l tiu'ir age e()mj)elleel to 
emplos foice lot coihmereaal purposes : but a “pik* ol 
iiiasonrN, the si/e ol a small cottage, which cewers the* 
remains ol Raush’s two infant children, stands on the 
ddc* ol a low hill oAc‘rlooking the river"”’. 

On the east of Goalpara, sc|)arated from il b\ the- 
ii\ei Manas, la\ the Kingdom ol the Ahoms. Il 
roughb co\erc*d \Nhat is now known as the* Rrahma- 


MXIkvi^ ol Uic \lioiii Ktn.i: al llie Kaiidar iJiokcy (or oul- 
Tlial chokrv la\ in villa^io TTadini on ilio Hralimapnlra, 
'>pposiU‘ (ioali)ara. 

^Imperial Ktvonl DeparlnuMil, rolilical ConsnllalijMiN, ' Matvh 
11, 17l»a. No. 15. 

hupoial ('.aicltcc) of Imlia. \’ol, XII, p. 27S. 
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jiiitra' X'allc), one ol' the ihrec principal natunM di\i- 
sions ol the pro\ im e of Asstmi. I’ltis Valle) is a lav}>e 
allinial plain, aliout 150 miles in length and 50 miles 
in huadih. It is simi in In hills on c\ery side except 
the west. On the notth it is bounded by the eastern 
.section of the great Himalaxan Range, the frontier 
trilu's from west to etist beitig the Bhniias". the Akas'. 
the Dallas', the .Mills', the Abors'* atid the Mishmis\ 
On the east it is bounded by the mountains inhabited 
b\ the K.hamtis\ the Singphos and the Nagtis. On the 
soitth-east lies the .Manipur .State. I'o the east of the 
.Mishmi Hills, the Patkai Hills, the Naga Hills and 
the .Manipur State lies Buima. On the soutli the 
Brahmaputra Valley is bounded by the so-c;illed As.s;im 
Range, of which the (iaro Hills fortn the western 


* Sonu* iiiltre.siiiik,^ facts and sj)cculalioii'; nl»onl llic sciurci* 
and course of lilt llraliniajmtra will be found ni Wd^on, Docit- 
nicut< lllusLyalivc ol the liuiiucsv U'lir. .\i)])cndi\ No !-ll. 

* Tile llluilias live not only in lUinlan bni aKti in Towan.t;, 
a ])ro\ince subject to IJuisa 

Tlic bills inliabited b\ the Akas be to tbe norlb ol ibe 

Darran.y district in Assam, between ibc niiansiri and I)ikrai 

rivers 

‘ Tbe bills inliabited b\ tbe Dallas In- to tbe norlb ol tbe 

Darrani^ and Sibsaj^ar districts in Assam, buween tbe Jtbarebi 
and Ran.s^a rivers. 

•' Tbe bills inhabited In tbe Min's lie to tbe norlb of DiTirii- 
.Viirb and are intersected by tbe river Subansiri 

Tbe bills inhabited by tbe Abors lie to the norlb ol the 

Lakbimi)ur district in Assam, between the Siom n\er on the west 
and tbe DibaiijL; river on llu‘ east. 

• Tbe bills inhabited by the Misbmis lie to the north-east ol 
tbe Ivakhiinpur district in Assam. These bills s\vee]> round the 
bead of tbe Ilrahmaputra Valley. 

• Tbe> controlled the Sadiya re;;^ion 
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i\ircnjii\. aJicl the Barail Range, merging iiuo ihe 
Burmese mountain system, forms the eastern extremity. 
The Mikir Hills, projecting nortliwarcl from the Assam 
Kaiige, almost reach the southern bank of the Brahma- 
j)iiira and disturl) the unilorm breadth of the Valles. 
The Brahmaputra (lows ihrougli the centre of the 
plain and is bounded on either side by stretches of 
marsh) land cosered with thick grass jungle. 

Oxer this magnificent \ alley the Ahoms began to 
rsiablish iheii control in the thirteenth century, and 
!( niained in |)ossessi()n till the Burmese conejuest in 
I he second decade of the nineteenth century. I'he 
historical exolution of ‘the sleep) hollow ol the 
lhahmaputra V^allex' has been de\seribed by Sir Edward 
(rail 111 the following words: “ Ehe soil of the Brahma- 
putra vallex is fertile, but its climate is damp and 
u laxing, so that while the j)eople enjox great material 
piosjH'i it), there is a strong tendency tenvards plnsical 
and moral deterioration. Anx race that had been 
long resident there, though i ising in the scale of cix ili- 
Miion and gaining prohciencx in the arts of pcrace, 
voiiild gracluallx bexome soft and luxurious and so. 
ihc*r a time-, would no longer be able to defend itself 
igainst the incursions of the hardier liibes behind 
hcin . . . The historx of the Ahoms shows how a 
hiaxc^ and xigorous face ma) clecax in the sleepy hollow 
1 the- Brahmaputra xallex . . 

The Ahoms xvere an ollshooi of the great Eai or 
ban race which occupied a xast tract of South-East 
\sia, from the border of Assam to the interior of 


Uislofy 0} J.N.stlM/, p. 7. 
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(Ihin.:. I he ston ol ihc Alioni c()n(|ucsi * of tlu* 
Bmliinapiitni \'alU‘\ is extrenieh ohsc urc, hiii there is 
no (lonl)i that Siikapha (lli2S-12hS) was the loiinder 
ol the Ahoni Kingdom in Assam. AW need not 
simimarise the known facts le^ardint* tlte (‘arl\ Ahoni 
Rini»s and their loni» strni;’i>le with the Muslim 
iinadeis fioin Bengal. I'lu* Kingdom was eonsoli 
dated and strenf>th(‘ned l)\ (Tadadhai Sin^h fKiSl - 
KilHi), who (inallx comjucred (iauhaii Irom the 
Mii^hals. and ste:id\ progress (ontinned durint*' tin 
reion ol his son and siueessor. Riidra Siiioh (l()9h- 
I7J1V rndei liis successors Sib Sinoh (1711 1741) 

Pramaiia Sinoh -^1711 — 1751) and Rajc’swai Sinoh 
(1771 — I7(i!‘)— tlu’ warlike* spirit ol the* Ahoms 
oiaduallv c‘\aporate(l : rc‘lioion and lu\in\ took the 
|)lacc‘ ol militaiA ardour. The \italit\ ol the* /Vhoni 
Rinodom apprexiabb dcciined during the* icij^ii ol 
Lakshmi Sinoh (1709 17S0), who asrc‘nded the* throne 

at the* aoe (4 Ti.S and Icit the manaL;emc‘nt ol allairs in 
the hands ol the Bo) Borua, one ol his |)rinei|)ai 
ministc*rs. 

It was dining the reion of his son and siiccessoi 
(iaurinath Sinoh (1780 1794), that the* British (iov 

ernnient for the first time inteilered in the allairs ol 
the* Ahom Rinf^dom. \Vhe*n political intereoursr 
began between the two neighbouring (;o\crnmentv 
the allairs of Assam were a m\stei\ to the Brilisli 
authorities. I.ord C.orinvallisjibserxed in 1792, ‘Hen 
ever extraoiclinary it may a])j)ear to |)(‘ople in Kurop. 
xve are under the necessit) of admitting that, owiiu 
to the unremitting jealou.sy which the chiefs ol tho^/ 
eountries have hitherto shown of the English, we kno'^ 
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lilll(' iiiou* of the interior |);nis of Nc'pal ;mu 1 Assam 
than of the intrrioi |)aris of Clhina". 'I1u‘ earliest 
sketdi of ll)(‘ «eoi>raph\ of Assam was (ompilecl In 
|olm lYter W'acle'. who .ueni to the l>vahma]Mitr.i 
A'allex in \192 as Assistant Siiri»eon to (laptain Welsh’s 
(letadiment, and Btiehanan Hamilton piil)lish('(l the 
lesiills of his sur\e\“ in liStW. The prospect of ttade 
with Assam was natiiralh alliirini> to a nK‘reantile 
(iompain \\hid) was just heeomino a political power, 
aiif! c‘\en thc‘ (lotirt ol Diiectois took an acti\c‘ interest 
m this suhjc'cl. In a letter written in March. I7(S7. 
the Diiectors invited the attention of tlu‘ (Government 
of Iienj.;al ‘to tlu’ tiade with \ssam in salt, and the 

advaniaoeous returns that mi«ht I)C‘ made in i»old dust 
and other articles, as oii^inallv suj>i»ested in a letter 
Irom Ml. liaillie in 1 77'!’. The Diteetois also con- 
siderc'd that hroacfcloth and othe‘r Fano|)e*an commo- 
dities mioht he- dis|)osed ol to the‘ natives ol \ssam. 

' hj Anoiml of iNstiin. roinpilt**! ni 17H4-ISO() 

neiiudlirir S.'iniKi, H)27. 

W'adc, (icoi^raphical SkcUfi of Assam, conipilfd iii 17‘lti-lS02 
I'.dilfd by S. K. Htiuxan, amt put)tislied m I Iw Kevu'W. 

i'v inibor, 192S Vuipisi, 1929 

Watir saN^ : “Thr kiiii^doiu of \ssain is stntn liinidR-d nidi’s 
ni k’n^illi an<l Innii sixl\ to in l)rfadlli . il \m 11 t»f 

a verv nnulrrate ralculation In rniisidt-r Ur- surbu'e a*' 

'nntaiiiin.v^ abmit sixlv llmusand sipiarc niik’s , . TIk" knii^- 

'•in is si^paralial 1)\ llu’ slR-ani of llic Bralniiapiilra into 

I’Invc lirainl divisions lallvd rilarkol or ruari)ar, rakliinkol or 
I^akhinpar and Majnli or j'real i«^land. Tlu* lirst dviioles 

provim-i’s l\in.L; on llu’ norllisidc of Jtraliina])iilra, llu’ svrond 
liosv nil ilif sontli. 'riif I^lajiili is a lart^R’ island in tlu’ niid<llc.” 

~ l'>i'si}ipfioii of hsam. A scuii-vontLMiijiorarv ai’i’oiinl ol 
\’'Sain is availal)lv in Rotniison’s t'tcsi \iplivc of 

puldisheil in 1S41. 
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w'lio luTf rc])rcscntccl as tarryins' on considerahk' 
iraH'K witli ihc coldci coimirics. sitiiafal to the noiih- 
casi, lioni whcmc- u-mrns in silk, pcppn. and spot if. 
mi” In lx- obtained''. 

\llJion”li the liiitish authorities in London as 
well as in Clahntta were anxious to extend their trade 
to till' lirahniaputi.i Vallc\, and even to ‘the eoldei 
(onntries. situated to tlie nortli-east’ ol Assam, yet it 
woidd be a mistake to think that Hritish inteiAeniion 
in the internal allairs ol the .Ahom Kingdom was 
inspired soleb. or e\eii jnimarih, by the eommereial 
tiiotive. just as the treaty of 177.S with (looth liehai 
and the expedition against the lihntanese were the 
outromc of the natural British desire to keep the peatt 
on the north-eastet ti frontier of Bengal, so also thi 
expedition of ("aptain Welsh was, from the British 
point ol view, nothing more nor less than a jnessing 
political necessity. 'J'owards liie close ol the eighteentli 
century the .Ahom Kingdom rexealed many symptom'' 
of disintegration. Lord Cloinwallis was anxious ni 
avoid political and military tommitments. and he wa'- 
more than occupied with dangers in .Southern India 
Imt he could not remain altogether indillerent to tlu 
growing diaos in a neighbouring Slate, which wa^ 
separated from British lerritoiies by a small river onh. 
and connetted with Bengal by conimeice, leligion and 
tradition, lints British intervention in Assam began 
as an attempted solution of an urgent and dilliculi 
Irontier jirobleni. 


' Auher, Rise and /'/ oj Ihc lirilish I'o-.cci i,i huh-i. 
V(,l. II, p. 53. 
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riic‘ \it;ilily ol ilu* Ahoni Kinf*(l()ni uas sa|)ix‘(l l)\ 
iiiaiiN farlois, political, physical and religious. I’hc 
.i(lniinistiaii\c' organisjilion' ol ilu^ Stale Avas (juitc 
iiKonipalible with siabilitx .and s(reni>tli. The climate 
ol ilu‘ slc‘c*])\ hollow ol the r>iabinaputra ^'alle\' xxas 
unraxouiable lo ibe growth ol a healthy and enter- 
pjising race'. Rc'Iigious dissension^ absorbed tlu‘ aticn- 
iion ol the* |)eoplc‘ and hd to bloodshed Avhieh might 
ha\e been leserxc'd lor a better cause*. 

“ I he I'orm ol goxernment”, a^ Captain AVelsh said 
m a ic'poil" submitted to the (iovcrnmeni of Bengal 
m 1791, “\\'as monarchical and aristocratical. " I he 
monarcin ■■ was the monopolv oh the clescendanis of 
Sukapha, the lounder ol the Vhom Kingdom. It was 
parib herc'ditarx and pattlx eleclixe*. BrotluTs snme- 

' lM»r i\ <»f tlu* Xlioin s\ -, 11*111 of .iiliniiiisiniiinii si.^* 

Ill* followiiijn : 

S K. Jlluisjiii, .Uioniar Pin. 

S K. Tittijiikhiimiia liuninji, Ivni^lisli Tnin-l.iUon, 

Introdiu’lioii iiinl (Uossarv ot \Viiini.’vilar Tcrni^. 

Robinson, .1 Pcsciipiivc Accoiiiil of l.s'.sj;;/. 

(Jail, ///s/(j/y of Cliapu*r IX. 

louinal of the As'sani Rocaich Society, X’ol. IX, No- 1-2, 
Pli. 31-40. 

“ I'. C., I't'bruan 24, 1794, No. 13 \. 

’ TIk* Kintis weri.' .neiKTally known b> the title ol Sed/yuifi’i'i/ 
ibonl of Heaven), whieli Captain Welsh eornipled into ‘Snrj^ey 
Deo* < 11 - ‘vSuri^eo Deo’. -It was an abbre\ialion ol S'cayi^a-Satayanit- 
Peca, “the proi^enitor of the .Xhoin royal family, who was Ixmi 
4 Imha, tliroivcdi a mortal inollier. The title is also attributed 
the fael that the first princes Kliunluni: and Khunlai, .irraiul- 
^'>ns ,,f Indra, came down from luax'en to rule this earth in 568 
'^•Ib This heaven of the .Mioins is probably China . . . Swarj^adeo 
a title of Jh-ahinanical orii’in, the Aliom eijuivalent beini^ 
tbaopha, ciiao, a .i^od or kinj; and plui, heaven,” (S. Iv. bliinan, 
Buiatiji, hhiiilish Translation, pp. 244-245^ 
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iini(‘s i<H)k |)itr(‘dc‘iuc o\cr sons: “ihc aiisu)(iaCN 
c.\cKis(‘(l a latituclc ol election anions the ncaicst rela- 
tions ()l the late inonaicli. with some attention to the* 
(laiins o) neatei ( ()nsanf»iiinit\ . but move to those ol 
|)eison.il merits’. As the first (‘xeciitixe oditcr the 
Kinj; jiresicU'd o\ei e\(‘r\ dejiaUtnent ol State, hut his 
powers weie se\ei(*l\ lesiiicted l)\ the |)ri\ ilexes ol the* 
dnec' (ioliains. In disti ibutiiw^ titles and olliees he 
iiad to .u t ‘without the eoneuneiue, l)Ut not Avithoui 
the counsel’ ol these lc*ad(‘is ol' the* aristoerae\ . He 
w.is not tite <)WiU‘r ol the soil : he* could onl\ alicaiate 
those lands loi the* le^al tenure* ol Avliich the otcupic*i 
had no doc lunenrai N exidence*. All imc ulti\atc‘d lands, 
hoxvexc*!. wcie eiitiielx at his disposal. He eoiild not 
make’ peace and xvar without the concunence of the 
aristoc lac X . He treated xxith loreit»n P()xvc*rs thr()uj>h 
liis own ambassadors and in his oxxn name*, but xvith 
the piexious concurrence of the aristoc raex. His person 
x\as sacred. In jiassing a sentence* ol death his oidci 
alone* could sanction a foim b\ xxhich the* criminal’s 
blood mi{:>ht be* shed.' 

I he tlucx* (lohains referred to aboxe xxt*re tin 

‘ CaiiUiiii XX'el^li tlial the Kin^ ‘i>()sst‘.ssi-(l ih» ])()wt*r ovci 

Itic liM> and properly of liis subject^’. Tliis slaleim nl is iiol oiiIn 
iiicoiisi'^lein with his i)eeiiliar privilej»e of sheikhiii; llu- eriininal’'^ 
l)loo(l, bill also iin])robabIe in ‘ itself . 

The sheildin.ii: of blood .seems to have been re,c;ar<led by th* 
Ahoiiis .'IS a s])eeial symbol of auth()rit3\ “before the rei.trn “I 
Uudra Siiii^h, it had been the eustom for the new kins', befoi' 
enltrin.c; the Shi}^ayi},^har, to kill a man with his aneestral swor.', 
but that inonareli cau.sed a buffalo to ]>e substituted, and tla 
example thus set was followed by all his suceessors”. ((hii’. 
Histoiv of Assam, p. 232 ). 
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H(n Gohain, ilic* lUirha (iohaiti and the B(nl)(ih(i 
(lohdiii. lO tlu‘in was applied the* dignified title ol 
Datijiaiia. I’hese ihiee oflicx's were tlie inoiiopoh ol 
live (Ians descended from the assodaies of Siika|)ha.' 

I 1k‘ three* (',oli(ini\ were* ‘jH*iniancnt and hereditar\ 
i otine illors of Slate, little inlet ior to the monarch in 
jank*. In ease ol delin(|iiene \ . however, the Kinj» 
lonld remo\e a (iohain Irom Iiis edliee* with tlie eon- 
iiiirenee of the olhei two. Idle* (luhains were entitled 
on all important oeeasioiis to oiler their counsel to the 
l\ini», and it is said that lhe\ could e*\e‘n depose a Kinj* 
on the* “round of incaj)acil\ or deline]iienc\ . To eaeli 
<^1 them the Kin“ assigiu'd t(*rritories. in whieh ilie\ 
cveicised most of the rights of independent sovereigntx. 
In tlie (‘\ent of war the\ sti|)plie?d soldiers to the* King's 
irnn. 1 hex also (ontril)ute‘d labourers for the con- 
^llnction of j)ul)lic xvorks. I’liex ]*aid no lexe'nne* to 
ilic roxal treasiirx, although the‘N sonuiimes sup|)lied 
Mime* ‘trifling articles’ to the king’s stores. Within 
[dieii leiritories thex could inllitt the senienee of 
dc.nh, but thex were not aulhori/ed to sanction a form 
ol execution xvhich involxed the’ she*dding ol tlu* 
^Mininal’s blood. 


‘ “lU rii>lil of joiiu coii(|iK*sl iht* cnjoviiKiH (jf llit* muI w.is 
' aed in till' IfLuliT Siikapliii, anil his (‘onnnainlcrs ami i'am]>- 
■Uowers who hail sharird with him the falii^ucs of llu^ aihcii- 
uioiis march. All suhsequeiil a])iK)intiiR*iUs in ilu* Ahoiii ailnn- 
liM ration were niailt^ on this umlerslamliici’ Sukaidia’.s ilescen- 
Jimls enjoyed a hereditary title to the throne, those of his 
“ninianders and eanip-followers to the princii)al ollices of the 
'iitc; and this principle was followed throui;honl the entire 
•Period of .Mioni rule in .Xssani.” (S. K. lihuvan, TuiiiiUhutii^Uj 
hiranyi, English Translation, Introduction, ]>. xviii). 
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In caih linu’s the* Hat Gohain was coAccnifd 
princijialh with ruilitarv affairs. 1 radii ionally his 
|)f)litical jurisdidion extended over the area from the 
south (»l the Dikhu ii\er to Koliabar. I he aiilhoritv 
of th(‘ Hurha (loliaiti, \\ho was (onsentionallv r(‘f>ard(‘(l 
as till* si’niorniosi oi the Daiii^arias, extended from the 
north of the Dikhii i i\er to SadiNa. I'he oliiec of tin 
Harftnha (loltam Avas (U'aied probabK in rlie (’aib 
part of till* sixteenth (entur\. A member ol llu' 
Hatfmfras (amib controlled the relations with the hill 
trilies, like the Nai>as. the Kaiharis .ind tlie Mikiis 
As a mattei of laei, the defenee of the* Irontiers. A\hi(h 
were always exposed to the* raids ol the neighbouring; 
hill tribes, an as in pradiee left to \arious ofliceis 
(Sadiya-Kliowa (iohani, Mayaiii^i-Khouui (Moliaiii, Sola! 
Gohaitt, Ja^^iyalia Gohant, KajaVunukhta (loliain) ulif* 
were ahvays selected Irom the* families of tlu* tine 
chiel Gohains. 

I he extension ol Aliom territory necessitati*cl ihi 
appointment of neA\ oflicers witli exiensi\e |)owers 
Of these, tAvo important ministeis deser\e s|)eeial 
mention: the Bar Baiaa and the Hat Phukati. I’heii 
offices Averc not hereditary; ihc\ Avere chosen from 
four families* descended from the associates < 
Sukaplia. rhey might l)c dismissed by the King wiili 
the ccmcurrcnce of the (johains. "riie Bar Banni 
received the rcAenues of, and administered justice in 
those f)onions of the upper provinces from Sadiya 


' Oail (hlisiory oj Assam, p. 233; says that llie\ nmld 
chosen from ‘twelve specified families’. We follow the rej - ’ 
prepared by Captain Welsh. 
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Kolinbar which .la\ outside the jinisdiciion ol the 
(iohains. and \vas also, usuall\. the (oiiunatidei ol the 
loKcs.**' He was not . coin|)eteiu to jxiss the sentence 
ol death o»i ain (riniinal,- I he otlue ol the Ihn 
AN as (onsidei ed o| hii>her ini])ortance than that 
ol tile Ma) Bfuua. I'he tenitot\ under his ('oiiirol 
extended lioiii Koliahai to (h)ali)ara, and he had his 
head'(|uarteis at (iauhati. His ]>ii\ilcges were siinihu 
to those ol the Bat Baiua, but ouin» to the distance 
ol his |)io\inc(‘ Irom the (aj)ital.‘ he N\as aiuliorised to 
miliet the sentence ol death bN dioANuin”. A|)])eals 
heiii his judic ial clc'c isions were* scatceh practicable* 
.incl weie enl\ niade on \c‘r\ iiU])ortant occasions. 

rhere wete six vassal (Ihiels — the Rajas ot 
l^arian^, Diinauia, Rani. Bat dual. Xauduar and 
Beltola. 71ie\ enjoved coui|)lete autononn in theii 
internal aclininistration. I'lu'V collected the levenucs 
and adiiunisteied justice in their own territories. I lu* 
Kind’s control oxer them was not juec iselx delined. 

‘ t'lMil, llisloty of .\ssanj, j). 23vC 

‘ “Tile Ilarluiruji . . . rouUl not art iiuk |K*n(ltMilly of ilie llirct" 
‘‘•oliaius. Any iiiaUer before* ihv kin.ct by ibe Warbarna 

ooii^idcrnl in llir ]>rc*seiu‘e t)f llii* llirti* Cloliains ” 

(S. K. Hlni\aii. Tuii^kliiffr^ia BuniHji, bbn^lisb Translation, Inlro- 
<iia’iion, |). \xviii). 

* Suka])Iia built a l itv at CliaraitU*o. Jsiulan.m)lia (1297-1407) 
I’uili a town at Dliola, fail afKr\vanl> made Ills eajnlal at eiiarnu>a 
'lear tin* Dili ini; ri\er. Siiliunj;inuni; (I4il7-I539) made bis eapilal 
at Hakata on die Diliinv;. Suklenm«n,ii (1539-1552) transferreil bi^ 
‘ ajiiial to (birli.t^aoii, on ibe Dikbii river, in ibe Sibsai^.ir dislriel. 
f *)r a deseri]>tion of (birbiiaon at tin* lime of Alir Jnmla’s invasion 
(1062), see (Jail, Jlisioty of Assatn, pj). 141-142. (b'ldadliar Sini^h 
made bis ea])ital at barkola. Undra Sini’b built a city of brieks at 
kan.ijjinr, elose to Sibsaijar. Jorbat rose to iinportanee tliiriiii; 
I lie rei.i^n.s of Cbiurinatb Sinsb and Kauialeswar Sini^li (1795-1610). 

9 
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riicN had to attend pcrsonalh on tlic Kinj^ witM their 
|)r(‘S(iil)t‘d tomint*ent of men xvhen called upon to do 
so. All ol them, ex(e|)t the Raja of Rani, had to pax 
an annual nihute to the* Royal treasury. Hie King 
(ould dismiss an\ Raja and aj^j)oint his brother or son 
to 111 ! up the vataiux. It is doubtful whether he had 
the legal riglit to put a Raja to death. Some local 
goxernors. such as the Sndiyn-Khoii^a (lohniu (xvho was 
in (barge o| the im])ortant frontier ])ost ol Sadiya), the 
M(i)(nigi-Kh(riVa (loliain (xvho goxerned the Naga terri- 
toiies xxest ol the ii\(‘r Dhansiri), the Raja of Saving 
and the Raja ol ri])am (xvho goxerned the tract round 
Jaipur on the bank of the Buri Dihing) enjoved 

poxvers almost analogous to those ol tlu* six \assal 
(Chiefs. 

I'he armx ol the Ahom Kingdom xvas a looseh 
organised militia composed of paiks or loot soldiers. 
Exery male b(‘tween the ages of 1.5 and 50 xvas a jmik, 
and xvas under the obligation of rendering serxice to 
the State. J hree paiks formed a gol. In time ol 
j)ea(e exerx go/ had to send one jfaik to be emploved 
on ]^id)lic xvorks. In time of xvar txvo, or exen three, 
jjaiks might be re(|uisitioned from each go/ lor mili- 
tary serxace. Exxontx Imiks xvere commanded by a 
liora, one hundred by a Saikia, one thousand by a 
Hazarika, three thousand by a Rajkhowa^ and six 
thousand bx a Phukan, The Phukans, the liajkhonHis 
and the Hazatikas xvere nominated by the King with 
the advice and concurrence of the principal Gohains. 

' “The Rajkliowas attend the court of justice, and ar< 
eiiii)loyed as umpires to settle disputes, and to superintend an} 
public work for the Kin^f.“ (Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ill, p. 614) 
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I he Boras and the Saikia.s were appointed by the 
rliakans and llu* Rajkhoxvas. The paiks niighi demand 
ihe dismissal of an\ Bora or Saikia and the appoint- 
neiit of llieir own nominees.. Idle Na\y consisted of 
boats conceiurated mainh at Rangpiir. where the 
xkyard was called Barnaosal. There were smallei 
Saosals at (iarhgaon, Majuli. Dergaon and Jaipur. An 
Ihier in chargi* of boatmen \\as (ailed Kaohaicha 
I'hukan. 

d here was no regular, uell-delined code of laws : 
)iit, except in cases of individual idiosyiK racies, tht* 
.uiministraiion of justice was probabh ‘speeds, efficient 
Old impartiar. 1 In* three GohaiuSy the Bar Barua and 
ihe Bai Phnkan exerciscxl judicial authority \rithin 
ir respet tise jiros inces, someiimc's personalis, 
•generally through subordinates. Against the decisions 
ol the Bar Bataa and the Bar Phakait ajipeals could 
e made to the King, d'hese appeals were generalls 
deddc'd on his behalf by die Xyayasodha Phukau, svho 
mas be roughls described as the C'hief Justice of the 
hiiigdom. 

There ivere numerous officers ; some of them weri‘ 
uiirusted svith curious duties. For instance, sve mas 
mention the Barua (the head of a dej)artmeni svhicfi 
'^as not in charge of a Pliukan, or the second officer of 
I department controlled by a Phukau), the Barchetiu 
'•!te (officer in chaise of some Clhetias or Ahoms of high 
''ociai standing), the Bartamuli (the head of the atten- 
dants appointed to supervise the supply of betel-nuts), 
die Bartckela (the head of the emissaries of the King 
nid his officers), the Baruk (courtier), the Bhandari 
(store-keeper), the Bhitarual Phnkan (the commander 

X 3 . 3 ^ 
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(-1 tlie household troops), the linra-jxK ham (tlie iieac' 
ol the su])erior atleudams). the C.lioladhaia Vhakaa 
(the ollieer in tliarge of the Ro\al eloaks). the (ihoia 
Hama ttlie olheer in (har«e of the Ro\al stahles). tlu 
f labial Hama (lorest ollieer). the Ilali-Hama (the ollitei 
in (liar!;e ol the Ro\al elephants), the Jalhliaii Pliiihaii 
(the (illker in diaige ol men working with Rosal tieD 
loi e.itihing fish, fleer, birds, ett.). the Kakaii (clerk), 
the Kalalti (Rcwtil en\o\). the Majiiidai Hama (King ' 
piivate seereiar\). the I’ani-Pliiikan (oHitei in thargi 
ol the northern |);irt ol Kamrup). the l*lntl-Bamii 
(ollieer in ( htirge ol the Rinal flowei gardens), and tlu 
lain all Phiikaa (ollifer in (htirge of the Royal park' 
or ort hards). 

Sueh ti eonstitutioti — il it desenes that natne- 
hased on half-forgotten tribal ensioins. unaltered b\ 
the pn.gress of time and the act umulation of e\ 
perietue (e\<ept in the eieation of new ollices and new 
privileges), tould not stand the strain imjxiscd u])cm it 
by the growth of Burmese jiower in the east tind o! 
British power in the west, riie inheretit weakness o! 
the political and military systems, the illogical di\ ision 
of authoiitv and the total absence of administratis i 
and militars efficiency, could be partialis (ounteraetc:! 
by the personality of strong rulers like Piaiap .Singh 
(iadadhar Singh and Rudra Singh, but iieithn 
I-akshmi Singh nor Ciaurinath Singh tould control 
iheir oser-mighiy subjects. 

Sir Edsvard (iait thinks that the rapid progress ol 
Hinduism svas responsible for the deterioiation pf tlw 
]>hysical and mental strength of the Ahom race. Whc'i 
they ‘took Hindu priests, and abandoned the free iiv 
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()l meat and stroM« drinks', tht‘\ lost their ‘pride of 
met* and martial spirit', and ‘\vith a U‘ss nourishing 
diet, ih(*ir ph)si(|iie also iindciwent a change for the 
\sorse''. This \ie\v has been eclioed in the lnil)erial 
(luwltrn oj India': “'Fhe change (ol religion) was 
(liMiMrous: it in\ol\ed the loss of the old martial spirit 
and |)ii(le of late with which the Ahoms had till then 
hecn animai(‘d : their patriotic feelings tlienrtdorth 
lu'cimc nu)re and more subordinated to sectarian 
animosities and internal dissensions and intrigues, and 
I heir [)nwfi soon began to d(Ta\.'‘ 

Thv. religions histor) n( the Ahoms presents sexeral 
leatnres of e\('e])tional inttavst, but unlorlunatcly the 
subject still awaits proper investigation. Originalh 
the Ahoms were* not mere Animisis (5f the type 
idinarilv loiind among the aboriginal ttibcs: thev 
Kid a regular pantheon, ol which the* leading member'i 
\veu in (ouise ol time identified with Hindu gods and 
jgoddesses. I'he groiving influeiue of Hinduism in 
\liom socieiN can be clearh traced in the sixteenth 
uiaury ; in the se\enteenth ceniur\ the old tiibal 
'cligion seems to ha\c‘ been almost ctimpleteK sub 
•iH‘rg(‘d beneath the tide of lirahminical influence. 
Ihit it is the Sakta form ol Hinduism which enjoyed 
du' patremage of the Ahoin Kings, and the Saktas were 
'‘Ol required to abandon the free use of meat and 
siiong di inks'. It seems, howexer, that X'aishnavism 
''as preferred b\ the masses. If change of religion 
•Kid any thing to do with phxsical deterioration, it is 

Uislory of Assam, p. 179 . 

Vol. VI, i)p. 30-31. 
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\ aishna\ ism rather than Saktaism Avhuh nuist’hc held 
lespensihle tor the fleeline of the martial spirit of the 
Ahoms*. But it is sij»nifieant to note that, if Muslim 
testimoin is to he believed, the food and temper ol 
ilu‘ Ahoms showed no X'aishiiava intlueiue even in tlu 
seventeenth (enturv. 1 he author of l^adishahnaitKi 
says that thev ate every land and water animal^ 
Kven at the time of Mir |umla's invasion thev ate all 
kinds of flesh, except human, whether of dead or ol 
killed animals. I he Aldniglrnrnna praises the Ahom 
lor their (oura<>e. stren<>th and j^owei of enduranct 
and refers to their ‘fcToeious manners and bruta 
tem|x*rs'‘. 

\'aishnav ism was pi (‘ached in Assam in tlu 
sixteenth centuiv bv Sankar Deb, a Kavastha el 
Batadroba in Now^ong. Persecution compelled him 
to leave the Ahom Kingdom, but he was ueleonuxl 1)' 
the Koch King \ar \aravan, in whose territory In 
Ireelv |)r(;ached his views. After his death tlu 
\’aishnavas of Assam formed different sens undii 
dillereiit leadeis or (losa'nis. Some of these (Ujsaui 
wei'e Brahmins and came to be known as Bantunia 
(idsaiii.s. Idle non-Brahmin A'aishnavas followed tlu 
leadership of Sankar Deb's favourite disciple, Madh: 
Deb, who was a Kavastha like his g/zn/. Madhal) 

^ vSir l^dward (Jail iiii])lic‘, this wIkmi he explains (ladadlM’l 
Sini;h’s persecution of the Vaishiiavas in the follow iiiv; w’or<N 
“Gadadliar vSiii.^h . . . feared the ])liysieal delerioralion that ini.cln 
ensue if llie ])eople obeyed the iiijunctirm of llie (Josains 
abstained from ealini^ the flesh of cattle, swine and fowls, 
from indul.t,n*n.iT in slronj^ drinks.*' {History oi .l.s.sam, ]). l()2 

^Journal of the AsiaUc Society of 1S72, ]>. 55. 

HJaii, History of dssaoi, p. 139. 
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Deb’s followers ^vere known as Mahapiinishias. A 
ihird sect, known as ilie Moammin sen, was rounded 
b\ a Sudia of Upper .Assam, Anirodli l)\ name, who 
hafl (|uanelled Avitli Sankai Deb belori his own 
emergenee as an independem religious leader. The 
Moamarias Avere ‘mainly peisons oF 1oa\ social lank, 
sucii as Dorns, Morans, Kacharis, Haris and (Ihutiyas, 
and as Hie) denied the supmnatA ol the Brahmins, 
lln v were* naturallA the spec ial a\ersion of -the ortho- 
dox Hindu hieiarchy’’. 

riu'ie is no doubt that settaiian animosities* 
|)la\ed an imjiortant |)ari in weakening the* Ahom 
Kingdom. Persc*(Ution of the* \'aishna\as b(‘gan in the 
(lavs of Sankar Deb and inerc‘ased in intensit\ as their 
ic'iiets gainc'd ground. Prataj) Singh (IbOS-KHl) 
jK'rsc'cured the iM(ilial)unishias and i)ur sexeral of their 
(tOsaitLs to death. • The same poliex Avas continued b\ 
jaAadhxaj Singh ( Ki l(S-J(}f),'}). UdaxaditAa ( I()70-1()7.S) 
shoAvc'd some* lax our to a desc endant of Sankar Deb, 
but this departure from orthodoxx caused a i)olitical 
UAolufion in Avhich he lost his lile and his iu'av spiri- 
Uial prcxepioi xvas im|)alc‘d. (kuladhai Singh cruellx 
persc'cuied the (lo.sains and their diseii)les. Sir Edxvard 
(iaii saxs. “It is impossible to jusiilx, or palliate, the 
brutal sexeiitv of the mc*asurc‘s Avhidi he adoptc'd xvith 
a xieAv to oxcithroAv the \aishiiaxa seels, but there can 
be no doubt that the poAver of their priesthood was 
already becoming exeessixe; and the hislorx of the* 
•Moamaria insurrection in later limes shoAvs that the* 
inordinate groAvth of this jKixver is not onix prejudicial 


’tiail, Hisloiy ol Assam, p. 58. 
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lo progR'ss, 1)111 ina\ easily become a ver\ * serious 
menace lo ilu' saletx of established instiiuiions'’'. 'The 
pc'isecmion (if ihe \'aishna\as was tenijjoiarib stofiped 
diuino ihe ieii>n of Riuha Singh, bin Sib Singh, an 
orihodox Sakla. rc’\i\(‘(l the old pnlicx. “Hixning that 
the Sudra Mahants of the Waishnaxa persuasion lelnsed 
to worship Durga”, Rani Phiileswaii. to ivhom Sib 
Singh had nansferred political |)(Aver. ‘ ordi'red the 
Moamaria. and sexeial othca, (iosains to be bi ought to 
a Sakta sinine wliere saciilitcs wer(‘ being ollered, and 
caused tin* distinguishing marks of th(‘ Sakta sect to 
be smcxired with tlu' blood of the xidiins upon their 
loielu ads”-. 

It is against this background of udigious strife. 
(‘Xtencling oxei* more than two centuries, that the 
Moamaria insun ections should he analysed. Ihv 
insult olfered to the Moamaria Cosain b\ Rani 
Phnleswari could not be forgotten or forgiven. I’he 
leign ol Rajeswar Singh was tlie lull bedbre the storm, 
xvhich burst out in the reign ol Lakshmi Singh, d lu 
arrogance ol a j)oweiful ollicial named Riitichandni 
liar Hama’’ provided the necessarv c.xciisc* and the 
Moamarias rose in o])en rebellion. The Rovalisi 
troops could not suj)|)ress them : Lakshmi Singh him 
self l)(.‘(ame a piisoner. A Moamaria leader nanu'd 
Ramakanta ascended the throne and issued coins in 
his own name in 17h9. lint a surprise attack by the 
Royalists overthrew* the usurpcT in April, 1770. I'Ik 

* History' of As.sam, p. 164. 

® (Tait, History of Assam, p. 178. 

See S. K. Rliuyaii, Tunf^khmii^ia liuranii. Kii.t-lisli Tr.nislf 
lion, Introduction, i)p. xxi-xxii. ' 
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Cosain^ as u’c!l as Raniakaiita and some ol* 
his foIloAveis A\cre impaled. Alost of those? who escaped 
u(‘re laler on eapinred and killed.' Continued per- 
v.ecuiion under Caurinath Singh led to fresh risings 
III 17<S2 and 17S(). riu* rex oh of 17(S2 proxed ahortixe, 
l)in the rehellion xvhich began in 17S() paxecl the wax 
hii British inierxeiuion in Assam. 

I he weakness of the Ahoms toxrards the close of 
I he eighiec inh ceiuurx xras. therefore, a sloiv but 
Mcadx prec(‘ss. The emaxating climate of the Brahma- 
piura \'all(x must haxe slowlx undermined the health 
and eiuagx ol this martial race. l‘he growing predi- 
hctioii for \'aishnax ism, with its inexitable elfect on 
ood and common habits, strengtiiened the influence 
)( lhc‘ climate. 'I1u‘ loosely organised system of 
administration and the ))atent x\eakness of the militarx 
svsuaii, xvhich had* stood the stray assaults of the 
Muslims, broke doxvn under the stress of inteinal strife 
laused (ly rc*ligioiis dissensions. I'he process of jihysi- 
tal decline was |)erh ips com])leted bx the introduction 
o|)iimi in ilu‘ leign of Lakshmi Singh. From 
Ihuhiinan Hamilton's memoir it a|)])eais that this 
enenating diug uas Ireelx used bx the Assamese in 
ISOS. 

I his ra|)id gc-ographic al and historical surxey ol 

1 1 he Hrahmaputra N hllex must be folloxved bv a brief 
ii'namt ol th(‘ other txvo natural dixisions of Assam, 

I''>r tU*iails see S. K. Hhuyaii, run^^khuiif^ia Buiauji, Assamese 
I 'lilioii, IVinis 1IJ8-141). Tile suppression of the rehellioii was due 
lo ilie emeri)rise of Uajeswar Sin.i^li’s (lueeii Kuran.v;aiia> aiii, 

■ ‘I'.iililtT of Raja jai ot Xlatiipiir. She was kmXvii as the 

Kunati, 
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I he Sin nia \allcv, and the Assam Rangi* whidi 
sei)araiL*s thc‘ tuo \allc'\s. riic Surma \allcy is a fl<ii 
|)laiM. ahoiu 125 miles in length and (10 miles in 
hre.idih. The ii\ei Surma rises on the southern slopes 
ol the mountain range's on the Imrders of the Nagj 
Hills district and llo^\s through the Manij)ur HilK 
and the (lathar and S\lhet districts. The \"alley is 
houndc'd l)\ hills on e\er\ side e\( ej^t the* west. Hu 
S\lh(‘i district came undc'r Biifish rule after the gram 
ol Drwaui in 17(15, lor. like* (loal|xira, it had bee 
include'd within the Mughal Suba ol liengal. It 
one ol the most imjiortant re\c‘nue distiiets of tin 
(lompain . 

On the* c'ast ol S\lhet' lies Oachar, now a liritisii 
distriei within the jircnince ol Assam, Avith an area el 
'1,7(19 scpiare mile's.- On the north it is separated fron 
the Nowgong district In the Kapili and DoNang ii\eis 
On the east it is bounded b\ the Naga Hills and tiu 
State ol Manipur; on tlie south b\ the laishai Hill 
and on the west b\ the S\lhet district and the* Jainiiii 
Hills. I he ])lains includc'd within (laehar form tin 
ui)i)ei portion of the Surma \alle\ ; the hilh |)ortieiii 
(arc’a 1,70(1 sejuare miles) is a seetioti of the Assam 
Range which di\icles the Surma \'alley from tin 

' “I'roin ilie* ])e*ri(Kl of ilu* i*;irliesi ostaMisliim ni ol iIr* PriH'-l' 
aullioritu^s in a kllo\^U•(I-c of tlie rouiHrii\s to iIr* 

ward of S.elliet has l)tc‘ii ainont; oiir j^eoKra])liu-al desiderata ” 
Idslier, Memoir of llic Coiiiitiics On and Seat llie ICasleni /' joj.’/'i'I 
of SyllicL 

“ I'islier says that Caeliar “does not im hide more Ilian 
s(jiiare miles ol the jilain eoimlrv : of ihe mountains no esin 
lion ean at ])resenl he formed.*' i f. IVmherton, Xcpoit on '/'I 
Ea.dcrn h'ronticr oj British India, ]>. 193 . 
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l’.ialini;i|)uir;» Valley. I’lie earliest capital tif the 
Kacliari Princes wis Diinapur, now an important 
station on the Bengal and Assiini Railway : but the 
lepcated invtisions of the Ahoni Kings (onip'ellcfl them 
to remote it to Maibang (in the North (’achar Hills) 
and then to Khaspiir in the plains (near Badarpin. 
now an important station on tlie Bengal and Assam 
Railway). At jnesent the town of Silchai is the 
administratite centre ol the disttict. 

The Kacharis are identical with tlte Meches and 
(losel) allied with the Koehes. Their carl\ bistort ‘ is 
still .shrouded in obscuritt. but in the ihirtt;enth 
(('iitmt the Kachari Kingdom piobablt extended 
along the south bank of the Brahmaputra, frotu the 
Diklut in the east to the Kallang in the- wt.‘st. The 
Inst c'otitest between the Ahoms and the Kaehaiis took 
plaee on the batiks' ol the Dikhu in 1 190. In l.')3(> 
the .Ahoms sacked Dima|)ur. The ruins of this town 
aie still in existence; thet show that in the sixteenth 
(entiiiy and prolxtbh e\en earlier, the Kac liaris had 
developed a civilization considerabh su|)eiior to that 
ol the Ahoms. In 1700 Rudra .Singh, one ol the most 
powc'iful of the .\hom Kings, oceupied Maibang. In 
170.') the Kachari Prince had to pa\ homage in |)er.son 
lo Rajeswar Singh. Krishna Clhandra, Raja of (lachar 
177*1-1813), gave shelter to mativ Moamaria and 
Ollier .Ahotii rehels ; the result was a war hetweett the 
Vioiiis and the Kacharis (180*1-1805), which ended in 
•he decisive defeat of the latter. Krishna (Ihandra 


' Memoir of llic ioiintiic'i On and Xeai the Kasicin 

foiilicr of Syllict ronlnins a brief skeleli of ihe hisiorv ol Cfu liar 
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cone iliaial ilu* \ ic lorioiis Ahoni Kin 5 > 1)\ sendinj** ihc 
cusinnKiiA trihutF ol horses iind clcphaiiis.' rht 
Kacliaii Ihiiucs nded almost iii(k*j)t*ndenil\ o\c*i 
their ])rin( ipaliix . although, as we ha\c‘ seen, thc\ were 
defeated on \ai ions occasions l)\ ilie Ah('.m Kings and 
eompelled to ivcognisc* tlieir sn/eiaint\. 

Krishna (Ihandia ^vas the Inst Kachari ) tiler to he 
forinalh eoincated to Hinduism (I7?H)), altliongh rlie 
slow ])rogress ol Hinduism among the Katharis had 
|)r(;l)ahl\ begun before the translei ol the capital to 
Khasj)ur. Krishna Cihandra was recognisc'd as a 
Ksharri\a and allowed to claim descent Irom lihima. 
one of the heroes of the* Maliabhauita. From a memoir’ 
eom])iled by a British militar\ olficer at the time of the 
First Anglo-Biumes(‘ War we learn that Hinduism 
was the ‘pre\ailing religion’ in (lachar during the* earh 
years of the nineteenth centuiA. Apart from the threi 
|)rincipal castes — the Brahmins, the \’aid\as and thi 
Siidras- there were *\arioiis mixed castes, all ol whicli 
indiscriminately engagc*d in agriculture'. Kali, Jagaii 
nath and \ asudex wcae the princi|xil deities worshipped 
by the i)eople. So it is clear that both the Sakt.i 
and \'aishna\a forms of Hinduism were; jwevaleni. 
The Muslims composed about one-cjuartei c)f tin 
pcipulation, but their social and economic position was 
not at all satisfactorx. ‘They are in a state of extreme 
abasement”, we are told, “and appear scarcely sensible 
of anv distinction between their own faith, and that 

* S. K. Hhiiyan, Tiingkhuutiui liumuii. Kiii^lisli Tniiislnlinii. 
pp. 142-145, 155-158, 170-17n. 

* Fisher, Memoir of ihc (’oinilrics oti ami \eai Hie Hash'i" 
I' roil Her of Sylhel. 



ol ilu* Hindoos, cxcc'pi thal which arises Ironi the 
|)t j mission to c'ai ilYc' flesh of (ows, and the resiridion 
upon thai of swine. I Itcn ha^e no endowed relij^ious 
rstahlislinienis, no nios(]ues, and no piihlie places ol 
\\r)ishi|), (‘\ce|)l the l)nr£>ahs, oi tombs, of reputed 
saints.” (Ihristianit) was iinkiuwvn in (lachar. 

dcidia] attracted th(‘ noti((‘ of the Kast India 
(iom])any soon alter IMassev. In* 17h.S C/a|)tain \Y‘relst 
ic.uhed (iachar oi }oulr to Mani|nir and waited at 
l\has|)ur and [ainai>ar for about a \c‘ar. Owing to tlte 
dillicuhies ol tlu* countrx he could not continue his 
|(»nriu‘\ to Maiiipui ('aptain Pemberton obserxes, 
fioin this |')eriod, until 1S()9, xvi* haxe no lrai(' of anx 
lurthei intercourse with this pettx State”", ttut this 
siatemeut is not true. In 179.S Krishna Ohandra sent 
(>alul to Henry Lodge*, justiee of the Peace at Sylhet.‘ 
He xvas drixen to the hills’ bx an Iranian Muslim 
.idxenturer named .\ga Muliammad Re/a, xvlio gaxe 
‘>ui that he was the lUth. Ininfti, destined to deliver 
liidia from the xoke ol tin* Hritish merchants. He was 
ipi tiled and sent to Claliutta bx some* sc'poxs, xvho had 
I t n sent bx the liritish authorities in rc'sponse to an 


Si‘.‘ In* low. 

~l\('poii ou the luJ.'^h'ni h'fonlin o! Unlish hi i'ui, p. ISS. 

‘ S. X, Si’ii, NcionU ni Oiirnlal . X'ol I, 

'tit'll. U'lltM’ No. OS. 

'Thu ol C su'har werr \i"vv ])oor. Xcoonliiii: to 

’ lur’s usiiniiitv*, \\w poimlaiion iliil not fxrinnl -tO,!)!)!). lie says, 
is lillle or no ilil'lereiu-c in llu* apjH'araiu’c* ol' the lulls 
"ijjiul J»\ tile (lil'lereiit elasses : troin the Kajah to the nieanesl 
•isani, they are small, ineonveiiieiil, anil iinsuhsiantial. The ■ 
'Mil Kissen Cliunder, after a visit to Caleiilta in 1810, eoii'^triieteil 
'■luldin.i,^ of Masonr> . . . I'isher, Moiioiy of the i'ouuttics 
" 'U/it \’ray the ICastcni Fumticy of Svthct. 
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a|)|)cal Ironi tin* Raja. Shortly afterwards soine of 
these sepoNs were discharged from the service of the 
(ioiiipaiiN. '] hc\ went to Cachar and occupied a part 
of the couniiN. I lie Raja appealed to the Magistrate 
ol Sylhet. Thai oHicer sent some sepoxs, who suc- 
ceeded in expc'lling the adventurers/ Hiese circum- 
staners nafinalK made Krishna ('handra somewhat 
dejiendent uj)on British support. Me re(|uested the 
(io\ernoi-(ieneial ‘to |jrotect him wlienever an eneinx 
sliall iinade his territories, on condition of his ])a\ing 
whatexei expcaisc max be* incurrc‘d on account ol th( 
force enijiloxcd lor his defence.’ The reply was un- 
favourable: “ To issue an order of that nature would 
be inconsistent with the princii)les which rc'gulatc' 
I he conduc t of the British (iov ernment.”“ Krishna 
Clhandra dic'd in 181a and was succc'c'dc^d by his 
bi'other (ioxinda (lhandra, in whose reign the menace 
of Burm(^se inxasion brought (Cachar under the jirotec- 
tion of the Bast India Companx. 

I'o the east of Cachar lies the Slate of Manipur 
a lertile' vallc'x (area (>50 scpiarc miles) surrounded bv 

^ I*. C., A])nl 2(), No. 52. vSt*i‘ also I'islier, \lcim ii f/ 

the ( ouutrics On anJ Scar the Kasiern P'ronlio of Syllici. I’oi 
tlaU', ('oinpan* Ciiiii, History of Assam, p. 3fi0. 

* P. C., .\n.v»usl 3, ISOt, No. 9, 10; Novc*iiil>Lr 30, 1S07, No 37 
Deceiiiher 2, 1807, No. 49; April 26, 1811, No. 53. 

Accord ini’; lo Pemberton (Repoii on the Kastan I'ronlici 
British India, j.p. 19-20), Manipur was called "Kalhe” In 
llurniese, '‘iXIo.nlie” by the people of Cacliar, “Meklee” by lli‘ 
people of Assam, and “Ca.ssay” by the Slums. 

* “Tile richness of the soil of the valley of .Manipur, mam 
fesled by the luxuriance of the i^rass with which it is ovcr.c"rov\ 'i 
and the abundant supply of water derivable from the stream'- 
J)y which it is traversed, leave no doubt of the productiveness <' 
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hills'. 7\t the tinir of the First An»lo-Burmcse War 
eie ueie tlnee roads b(‘iweeii Claehar and Mani|)ur‘. 
Iu‘\ were, says an olheial aeeount written b\ a 
iniliuirx o!Ii(er witli loeal e\|-)erienee. “more or less 
(lillieiill, bill either of them mi«ht bt* easily deiended 
h\ 200 men. against an\ force that could be sent 
against them. Forts might l)e consmicted on com- 
nianding points, and passes in the* hills might be 
occupied, down which stones, or rather rocks, might 
!)c‘ rolled on an assailing enemx. Hie mountains oxct 
which the roads pass, are coxered with jungle of grass 

.spdt . . uvc) miicui (iazi'ltc, rU^rnan 20, 

iS2t) 

I'or llu* iniiKTal and .:,eJ‘H'nlliiral resources, animals, rlnnaU*, 
Ai , of .Manijnir, see IVinlierloii, Rcpoil on the Kii.s/i'rn I'roniicy 
'/ luidsli liuiiii. p]i. 27-vT). 

^ “Tlif ain])liillK‘atre in-wiiii'Ii 11 k- town of Alanipiir is siiualed, 
i incs from 10 lo 12 miles in hreadlli from IC. to XX’ and 20 to 30 
miles in len.t^lli from N. to S.” — ('urt'cnnncnl (iazcHc, I'ehriiarx 2f), 
S2i). 

*“Tlie journex ihroimli the hills from C'aehar lo .Mani])iir is 
H* of ^leat interest. The ])ath crosses lixe eoiisitlerahle rani^es, 
■'xered with fore'll an<l separated from one another hx deep 
'xei valle>s, and thus pos.sesses all the attractions which an* 
*ii!erred hy stately tiinher, luxuriaiil iinder!.rroxvth of hamhoos, 
‘-‘liers and isdaiit ferns, boUl dills and rivers rnshinv;: ihroivuh 
iM j;ori;es.”— /o//)rM'4i/ (iozcltcci of Inciia, X’ol. XXTI, ]>. 184. 

iVinberton {Report on the Rastern Vronlie} of Hrilisli Ituliu. 

■]' 51-53) mentions three routes connecting Cachar xvilh IManipur : 

' The A(]uee route, between Jlaiiskandi in Cachar and Jainagar 
tlie Manipur Valley, 86 ‘’s miles long. (2) The Kala Naga route, 

I ween Banskandi and Lumlangtong, 82tj miles long. (3) The 
'^^’')ngjuee route, which commenced at a ghat on the western bend 
tile Barak river. In 1825 (General Shuldham’s army intended . 
advance by the Aquee route. The third route was ‘xvholl> 
eless for military purpo.ses*. Tor all the routes Banskandi was 
only available depot for lrooi>s, military stores and supplies. 
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:iiul haniboos, (kavc'd a\\a\ in |)la(C‘s l)\ (he* \agas. 
wht) arc \('i\ |)()c)i and niiscrahU' : n()n])s, and c\cn 
tra\cllcrs passin^n these ninumains. nnisi caiTN llicii 
supplies with them, as noihino can he proeurctl from 
the mountaineers. rhe passai>c‘ has been ellected in 
\aii()ns periods between ei^ht or hiteen da\s. When 
Mai jeet iinaded C>a( bar, lu' crossed in itai da\s. 
marchino da\ and night, and m. iking c‘\er\ exertion 
to arri\c’ heloic* information of his maieh (ould readi 
(io\inda (’handra. I luae was formerU a road from 
Kliaspin to Manij)m. h\ which the distance was onl\ 
four (ia\s' journe\, hut it is now o\eigiown witli 
jungle.”' 

rile jiriiuipal route> connecting .Manipur with 
rp))ei Burma lay through the Kahaw’ \allc‘\. An 
(dlicial acc'ouiu compiled in 182() informs us thar one 
route la\ through a naiiow’ defile*, nc’aih due south 
of Manipur: the scrond crossed an e\tensi\e range ol 
hills inhabited by Nagas, and iniitc'd ^^ith the lormei 
a few’ miles south-east from Manipur. “J’hc* formei 
route Avas takcai by the Burnians, until ihc\ made ii 
a desc’rr, and then they were obligccl to |)roceed o\ii 
the hills.*'- 

I hc c*arl\ history cif Manipur is obscure, but from' 
1714 onwards our knowiedge about this pettv princi 
pality is more or less saiisfactor\. That year markcf 

M'islicr, Memoir of the iouutiiiw <'*ti and \i\n llic h’li.s/t - 
I'ronMcr of SyiJict. 

* ('fovernmeni (iazciic, I'eliruarN 20, tS2t). 

i'emOerlon {Report on the Ka,steiu h'loniier of Hrili.sli I ini •' 
pp. 55 - 58 ) .ijives details about llie varnais routes e(jniieetii),i,; M.i! " 
pur willi Hnrma ami says that Taniu was 'tlie .vieneral reudiv.\<»’‘ 
f»f parlies’ proceediiyv; from ^fanipur into liurniese territory 
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ihc accession lo the throne of Manijnir of a Naga chiet 
oaniccl Paniheiba, wlio later on embraced Hinduism 
and took the Jiame of (iharib Nawaz. The people of 
Manipur acce|)ted tlie religion of this enterprising 
luler. He led several successful expeditions into 
Burma. ca[)t tired snnu‘ Burmese toAvns, and even 
ihreateiied A\a itscll.' His successes were due in a 
large measure to the weakness ol tlie Burmese Ciovern- 
ment in this period, which was rendered worse by the 
re\(ilr of the I alaings in the Irrawaddy Delta in 1740. 

(diarib Natva/ was an enterprising and successful 
luleir, but his fascination for his second wife created 
serious troubles for Manipur. In or about 17.50 he 
alxlicated in fa\our of her son Ajit Shah or Ugat Shah, 
({Has Kakilal I'liaba, superseding the legitimate claim 
of his eldest son Sham Shah, tvho was born of his first 
wife. About three \ears later (iharib Nawaz and 
Sham Shah went to Burma to settle some political 
(lillerences with the Burmese C^ourt. AVhile they wxTe 
away from .Manipur Ajit Shah was led by rumours 
lo believe that his father intended to place Sham Shah 
on the throne after their return from the mission to 
lUiiina. Under his secret, order some of iiis men 
nuiulc'icd Ghavih N;nva/ and Sham Shah on the.n' way 
hack lo Manipur.- lint .Ajit Shah’.s .secret came out, 

' I'or iletails, see PenibcTUrti, Report on the (utstcin Fionlier 
■'/ liritish Iiiilia, pp. 37-38. * 

“ Tins c'Kvount is based on VVrelsl’s letter to Calcutta, Scptcni- 
“tr 19, 1762. Pemberton {Report on the Eastern Frontier of 
thiiish India, pp. 38-39) juives ns a diftcreiit story. He says" that 
<diarib Nawaz led an unsuccessful expedition to Hurinn in 1749. 
nd after bis failure be pre.sented a dau^bter to tbe Kinjj of .\va. 
bis way back to Manipur be was met and rebuked by .\jit 

3 
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and lu‘ was (Icilnonecl h) his younger brother Bharat 
Shah who ruled for about two years. After Bhar 
Shah’s death the |)rincipal chiefs of Manijiur offejx*- . 
the throne to (iour Shah, the eldest son of Sham Shah. 
TIuis began a stries of sordid internal wars ‘of the 
most sa\age and re\olting type, in which sons 
murdered latiuis and Iwothers murdered brothers, 
without a single trait of heroism to relies e the dark 
scetie of blood and treachery’. 

As a lesult of these domestic troubles Mani[)ur 
lost that political importance and military strength 
which it had actpiired during the long and succcssfid 
reign of (iharib Nawa/. A-laung-])a -ya (17.52-17()0) 
established a ne^v dynasty in Burma, and, not satisfied 
with the consolidation of his authority in Uj^per and 
LoV’er Burma; inxaded Manipur and Siam'. The 
Burmese used (ire-arms, which the Manipiiris tried in 
\ain to resist with their dao, spear, and bow and 
anow. A pan of Manipuf was permanently annexed 
b\ the Burmese, (hjur Shah broke his leg during his 
letreat from an expedition against the Burmese and 
olleied the throne to his younger brother |ai Singh. 
'The nexv ruler continued the resistance,* against the 
Burmese, but his position became precarious due to 


Slinh for leiiderfd lioiiiaijL* lo the Kiiin of Ava l)y the 

presentation of his dau^i^hler’. Oharib Nawa/, descried by his 
Iroojjs, returned lo Burma and found shelter there. Sometime 
later he tried lo re-enter Manipur; he was met by Ajit Shah.’s 
emis.^aries and murdered by Ihein, ‘topet'ker w'itli his eldest son, 
Shamshaee, and all the principal men of the court, who had 
shared, his compulsory exile’. 

' See below, p. 56. 
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.1k> intrigues of his uncle Ajit Shah, who was actively 
^ii\ing to recover the throne. Ajit Shah appealed for 
.issistance to the British authorities, using the Raja of 
ripperah as the intermediary. When Jai Singh heard 
I Ins he sent one Haridas Gosain to Verelst, Chief of 
( :lti(tagong. This vakil argued his master’s case so 
(uiniiuingly that the British authorities not onh 
u jecled Ajit Shali’s pra\er Imt also decided to support 
|.ii Singh ttgainst the Burmese.' ('onnnercial as well 
.IS poiitictd designs lay behind this hold decision. 
Halidas (Josain per.suaded \'erelst to belie\c that the 
'expulsion of the Burmese from Manipur tvould enable 
liiitish merchants to come in direct contact with 
( liina. for “the China meuhants bring their goods 
down as far as Manipur, in any cpiantities they find a 
lu.irkct for.” Secondly, an alliance with Manipur 
uould enalile the (’oinj)au\ to ‘obtain reparation from 
die Burmese for the repeated ill-trcnitment of the 
1 11 tot ) at Negrais"-. 

A\'hcu \Y‘rerst's proposal for an alliance with 
Manipur ctune under the consideration of the authori- 
ses in Calcutta', an unexpected dilliculty was found 
HI an application for militars assistance from Emperor 
Lilith Alam II, who was anxious for cKcupying Delhi 

' P'Miiberton {Repot i oti the Easictu Erontici ot Rriii^h India, 
!>p. 40-41) says that an ol'feiisivt* and defensive alliance was nc- 
.^oiiiiled on Sei)tenil)er 14, 1'762, with Haridas Gosain by Verclsl. 
i’l ntiini for inililary assistance Haridas Gosain promised on 
•'GiaU of his master to jjrant land for the establishment of a 
I'Miish factory and fQrt. 

* * vSee below, pp. 57-60. 

^ Consultations, October 4 and October 11, 1762. 
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lioin \\ azn (ilia/i-ud-din'. I'lic (lalciilla Board, nindn 
ilu* i)rcsi(len(\ of Vansiitan, decided lhal “it would 
\cry iiiipi ud('iu al that juncture to deiadi any both 
of European ti() 0 |js to so distant a (piarter as Me( kl(‘\ ". 
but it was at the same time held that it was unwise to 
l(ise so fa\()urabl(‘ an opponunitv to |)ui ])iessure on 
Burma. So six (om|)anies of s(‘|>o\s were ordered to 
be sent to Manipur and the\ were dirette l ‘to li\ a 
post at Manipur and make lhemsel>es a((iuainted with 
ilie strengtli and disposition of ilie Biirm(‘si' and the' 
situation of their ((juiurs’. 

Idle detadiment reached (lititiaonni* in l)e( ember. 
17()2, and leh for Manipur under X’erelst in JanuarN. 
17(i3. It readied Rhaspin, the (a|)ital ol dadiar,’ in 
.April. The dilliculties of the route pre\ented Verelsi 
from continuing his journey ; aftei waiting for some 
time at Khaspur and jainagar he let timed to Bengal. 
I.ater on |ai Singh" again sent an ajtpeal ioi assistance, 
adding that, as the Burmese had (an it‘d away all his 
mone), he cotild only olTer (he j)r()dti(e of his coimirN 
for (lefraving the expenses of the British troops, d lu 
Rritisli authorities discontinued the negotiations, i)rn 
bably because they were not yet strong enough t(' 
interfere in tlie affairs of di.stant and inhospitable hiH 
Slates. It must be remembered (hat the struggh 
between Mir Qasim, Nawab of Bengal, and the Clom- 


* See Sir J. N. Sarkar, Fall of llic Muj^hal Knipirc, S'ol. II, 
])|). 543-545. 

* Tlii.s stateiiienl is based on Gait, Hi.sloiy of Assam, p. 26-^ 
Peinherton {Report on the Eastern Frontier of British Indie, 
pj). 41-42) says that it was (tout vSliali who sent this ai)peal Uf 
ussistanoe in October, 1763. 
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paiix's scrxants in' Bengal had alrcad\ begun: the 
I’aina ‘tnassatre’ look, jdace in October, 17(')3. 

During the reign of Hsin-byu-shin (17()3-1776) the 
lUninese repeatedly iinaded Manipur and more than 
onte compelled jai Singh to become a fugitive in 
Cat bar. He receix ed some assistance from the con- 
lemporaix Ahom King, Rajeswar Singh', but the 
Mioins coultl not make his position secure. At last he 
made peace wit It the Burmese, probaldy during the 
irign of Bo-daw-pa-)a (17S2-1819), and remained on 
Ills tlirone undisturbed till his abdication in 1798. He 
exen lound himself strong enough to help (iaurinath 
Singh in 1792 against the Moamaria rebels. 

Jai Singh’s leign of nearly forty years xvas followed 
In a long period of cixil xvar and anarchx, during 
uliiih the ambitious Burmese King Bo-daxv-pa-ya 
lenexved A-laung-pa-)a's policx of aggression. Jai 
Singh’s eldest son and succe.ssor. Harsha (Chandra*’, xx'as 
murdered abet a short- reign of txvo xears. His 
Mictessor xvas his brother Madhu (ilhandra. xvho xx’as 
mindered in 18()(» after a reigti of fixe years. Jai 
''ingli’s third son. C’.haurjit Singh, then ascended the 
finone : but his aulhoriix xvas challenged by Jai Singh’s 
I'Hirth son. Mar jit Singh, xvho secured the throne in 
1812 xvith Burmese _ a.s,sistance. He remained in un- 
• listnrbed possession of the country for about six years. 


' It was in roliini for this assislanvv that Rajeswar Singh 
ivieiM-tl in marriage Jai Singh’s daughter Kurangjuiayani. See 
■''"ive, p. 25, note. 

\ " According to l’cnil)erton {Rcpoii on the Eastern l•'rontiel ot 
t'liliah India, pp.- 43-44), Jai Singh’s eldest son and .successor was 
h 'hiiichandra, who was murdered in 180t. 
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According to Pcnibcrion', Manipur rc-gained ‘alniosi 
all its Ibrnur prosperity’ during this period. I'hc 
I'riendship Aviih liurina tended to encourage trade : 
“the prospeiitc of the inhabitants was j)ro\cd in thi 
munerous herds of bulfaloes and bullocks which grazed 
on the jjiains. and a t onsiderablc accession of )x.'opli 
had taken jilace Iroin the return of those ivho had 
accompanied Marjeel in his flight.’' But Marjii 
Singh's Burmese manners and ‘sanguinarv disposition' 
made him unpopular with his subjects. In 1818 h( 
led an unsuccessful expedition against Clachar. In 
1819 he was summoned to the Burmese capital to do 
homage to the new King, Ba-gyi-daw, to whose friendh 
exertions he owed his elesation to the throne ol 
Manipur. .Marjit had already oH’ended the Burmese 
by forcibh cutting timber in the Kabaw valles and b\ 
erecting a lichh gilded palace for himself. He appri 
hended that he would be put to trouble if he attended 
the installation of the new King. He jfleaded his 
inabilit) to attend the ceremony on account of tht 
hostile intentions of his brothers — ^Chaurjit Singh and 
(iambhir Singh — who had in the mean time estab 
lished themsehes in (lachar. A Burmese army wa| 
immediately despatched to seize the rebel. After an 
unsuccessful eticounter with this army Marjit fled t<> 
Ciichar. At this stage the fortunes of Manipur and 
Cachar became entangled in the First v\nglo-Burmcs. 
War. > 


^ Repot I on the Eastetii Frontier of Hritish India, p. 45. 
*Pcnil)ert()n, Report on ^hc Eastern Frontier of British Indif 
45 . 
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W'c now come to the range of mountains which 
separates the Brahntapmra A'alley from (he Surma 
\’alle). It is generally called the Assam Range. It 
l)rojecls at right angles from the mountain system in 
North Burma, and lies almost due east and west. 'Fhe 
l.ushai Hill.s', which separate Btirma from .As,satn, tun 
at right atigles to the Ass;mi Range in parallel ridges. 

I'hc (laro Hills form the westcTii e\tremit\ of the 
.\ssam Range. 1 he peak of Nokrek, a little to the east 
of Ttira. rises to a height of more than l.tiOO feet. By 
the c-nd of the eighteenth centur\ the Ciaros inhabiting 
the outer ranges had been inought partialh under the 
control of the '/jiinindars, but the \illages in the 
interior were cpiite itidependent. In 1790 the British 
CJoternment tried to |>tit an end to their disturbances 
l)y recognising otie of their most |)owerful chiefs as a 
/jiiniiidar, but the turbulence ol the /.aniiiidars of 
(ioalpara retidered this .ssstem inelfectixe. In 1811 a 
British ollicer named Pavid .Scott, to Avhom we shall 
refer frecpictitly in the following pages, was deputed 
to the frontier and the tribut:ir\ Claros were released 
from the aitthorit) of the Bengali landlorcis. The hills 
were constituted a .separate district in 1809. 

To the east of the Garo Hills lies the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. The Shillong pc;ak reaches a height of 
O.l.iO feet : “but this is onl) the highest point in a 
i:ible-lancl hardly any part of which falls much below 
fi.OOO feet". The inhabitants of the Khasi and (atntia 
Hills belong to the same race and s[)eak the same 
language. 

The territories of the Rajas of Jaintia included 
I'V’o distinct parts — the Jaintia Hills, and the plains 
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hilig between those hills and the Barak ri\'er. The 
plains are known as the Jaintia paigana.s and constitute 
a part ol' the S\lhet district : the inhabitants are 
Bengali Hindus and Muslims. According to Sir 
Edward Ciait. the Jaintia Rajas had established a State 
in the jaintia Hills and succumbed to the influence of 
Hinduism belore 1.500 A.D.; later on they extended 
their rule o\er the plains'. |aintiapur was the capital 
ol this jtett) State. The system of go\ernmeut \\ias 
pecitliar. .A ’(ontemporary account runs as follows: 
"In (onducting the aflairs of goternment, the Rajahs 
of Jyntiah are under the nece.s.sity of cotisulting, on all 
imporratit occasions, the Queen-tnot her. and chiefs -of 
districts, and officers of state : and. although the 
appointment or reme-xal of both of the latter descrip- 
tions of persons rests with the Rajah himself, they are 
ne\ ei theless enabled to exerci.se a considerable degree 
of control over him. as he is obliged, in conferring 
such appointments, to consult the wishes of the chief 


' Hi. story of .l.ssiini, ]jp. 255-256, 

“111 the cast* of Uu- Jyutta family, Uu* ik*M‘emlanls of Ur* 
rei.nniiiin Rajalis ai)pcar to ,naiii admission iji Uu* lourst* of tinif 
into tile Kayt ami IkiMl raste, lu inltTniarriafL^e with individuals 
of those tribes, and they follow, in twevN resi)eet, the eustonis of 
the Hindoos of the plains. Persons oi iIon orij^in are settled 
in considerable numbers about the cai)ital, and usually enjoy 
oflices of state, but witlamt any 1115111 to llie succession, which, 
unless under very extraordinary circumstances, jLjoes to the, son 
ot the Kajah’s sister, called Koonwurree, by a Cossyah husband, 
chosen from certain noble families in the hills, by a ^^encral 
assembly of the chief people. ’'—Gox’crnnicn/ (tazctic, June 24, 
1824. (Wilson, Doemneuts, Appendix, No. 12). Cf. Pemberton, 
Repoii on the Eastern Frontier of British India, p. 219. 
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|K()|)lc in (he interior, who seem to be of a very 
independent and rather turbulent character.”* 

^Ve need not refer to> the hostilities between the 
[aintias and the Kacharis ; but it should be recorded 
jhal raniradhtaj, Raja of C’.achar, was made a prisoner 
by Rain Sins>h 1 of Jaintia. rite jaintia Rajas paid 
ceremonial \isits and offered presents to the Ahom 
Kin«s on dilhreiu occasions, l^ut the\ never lost their 
iwactical independence. Rudra Sin:>h’s atteni|)t to 
.inncx the jaintia country pnned unsuccessful. 

It was during the reign ol Ohattra Singh that 
jaintia came into contact for the first time with the 
Uritish CJcnernment. In 1774 a Rritish force led b\ 
an oHiccr named Major Henniker oserran jaintia 
and realised a fine from the Raja, .\ccording to 
Pemberton-, “it is probable that some aggre.ssions 
against the inhabitants ol the adjacent plains of Sylhet 
luul rendered the chastisement ntTessar\". Chattra 
Singh was jnobabh succeeded in 1790 by Ram 
Singh 11. who died in 1S.‘12. The First Anglo-Burmese 
War brought this Prince under the control of the 
f ast India C’ompans. 

4 () the east ol Shillong lie (he jaintia Hills and 
the North Clachar Hills; here the level falls, but the 
Barail Range, which begins on the souih-e;ist corner 
of the Khasi-jainti'a plateau, sometimes rises even to 
b.OOO feet. To the north-east of the Barail Range, and 


^ (iovcrnmciit (iazctlv, Jum.* 24, 1824. (Wilson, PocnniOiis 
Appemlix, No.. 12). 

^Uepoui on llic Eahiern Frontict of Hritisli India, 211. 
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to the north of rhc M;nri|)ur State, lie the Naga Hills'. 

W’v ha\e finished our brief siirsey of the Slates 
hing to the east of Bengal; our attention must mm 
he dixerted to the soutli-east. I’lie south-eastern 
corner of Betigal is formed b\ the district of Chitta- 
gong. a long strip of land, about 160 miles in length, 
the l)readth xarxing from 26 miles to 1 mile.s. More 
tlian a third of the total area scpiare mile.s) is 

covered b\ Iiills and jungles. TIte district is intersected 
l)v three low-ranges of hills running in a south-easterlv 
directioti parallel to c-ach other and also to the coast- 
line. It is .separated from Arakan by the river Naf. 
riie Hast India Omijianv actpiired zamiinlari rights in 
this distiict b\ a treaty with Nawab Mir Qasim, dated 
September 27. 1760. 

“Between the plains of Bengal and those of I'pjui 
Burma stretches a hilly tract of primaeval forest, 
bounded on the north by the .State of Hill Tippera 
and by As,sjim. and on the south by the Burmese pro- 
vince of Arakati. .A succession of hill ninges runs from 
tiorth-wcst to south-east, determining the geogra|xhical 
ancl ethnical division of the whole country into' three- 
oblong strijjs of which the nicjst westerly is known as 
the (Chittagong Hill Tracts; the central strip consti- 
tutc-s the Lushai Hills, and the eastern the Chin Hills, 
which form part of lipjjcr Burma”.“ 

The district now known as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracis is bounded on the north by Hill Tippera, on 
the west by the Chittagong district, on the .south bv 

' Vi)r a coni till porary accoiiiil of tlit Najj^as see Wilson, Pocu- 
niciils. Appendix, No. 13. 

* Impoial Gazetteer oj India, Vol. X, p. 318. 
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Arakan, and on tlic cast by Nf)rihcrn Arakaii and flic 
lAisliai Hills. “ riic general aspect of the disirict is a 
tangled nia.ss of hill, ravine, and cliffs covered bv dense 
tree, bush, :ind creeper jungle”. 

U'he Lushai ffills consist of ranges running alnioM 
due north and .south, with an average height ol about 
3,000 feet on the west, rising to 1,000 feel farther east, 
and here and there to over H,000 feet. The sides of 
the hills :ue covered with forest and dense bamboo 
jungle. The hills now constitute a distriit within the 
proviiue of .Assam, with its headtjiuirters at .\ijal. 

I'he diin Hills constitute a tract ol mountainous 
country (l.^iO miles in length and varving in breadth 
Irom 100 miles to l.'iO miles) inhabited bv hill tribes, 
“rhe tract consists fiom end to end of :i mass of 
moitntain.s, much broken and contorted and inter- 
sected by deep vallevs. and is practicallv devoid of 
plains and table lands. Its main ranges run genendly 
north and south, ancl varv in height from .'>,000 to 
D.OOO feet . . . The riv'ers of the tract How into Tpper 
Burma. .Arakan, .\ssam, and .Manipin"'. The tribes 
living in this almost inaccessible legion were engaged 
in frecpient hostilities with the Burmese, the l.ushais 
and the Manipuris. 

To the south of the (Hiin Hills lies .Arakan. 
separated from the (Htittagcmg district by the river 
Nat*. 'I'lic northern part of .Araktin is covered with 
hills, and from this region three low ranges run sc'Uth- 

' Imperial Cazctlcci of Iiuiia, \'ol. X, ]). 270. 

’ I'or an account of the routes conneclitin ChiU.ic'oiij;' uiUi 
Arakan, see Pemberton, Kepoii on lUe liastciii rioiilici of Hiilislt 
India, pp. g5-98. 
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ward. J'hc wcstcni spins of the .Vrakan ^■olna Range 
(o\ei the broken (onntry east of the I-eniro river. 
Between tlie Naf and the Ma\n risers lies the .steep 
.Mayn Range, its southern portion rnnning jtarallel 
witli the eoast. Between the Kaladan and tiie Mayn 
ris'ers two ridges run jsarallel to each other. 'I'lie 
risers generalls llosv front nortlt to sonllt, spreading 
out in tlie plains into a netsvork of tidal channels, 
rile largest and the most inijsortant riser is the 
Kalaflan', whidi ri.ses in the C-hin Hills and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal at .Vkjab, where its estuary is six 
miles in breadth. I he other prominent risers are the 
Lemio and the the Mayn. 

The Arakan Disision consists <;f four distiicts: 
Aksab. N’orthern Arakan (or Arakan Hill 'I'racts). 
Ksankpsii. and Sandosvas. The Akyab district cosers 
the central portion of the Disision and embraces the 
sal leys of the three important risers. "J'he toss’ii of 
Akyab, situated at the mouth of the Raladan. svas a 
small fishing sillage until the First .Anglo-Btirmese 
\V'ar. It svas made administratis e tentre of Arakan in 
1821). it is ‘really an i.sland, cut olf from the mainland 
by a creek which lonnects the Kaladan on the east 
with the estuary of the Ma)u on the sve.st, and open 
on the south and soulh-svest to the sea’. 

The Arakan Hill Fracts, situated betsveen the 
C^hittagong Hill Tracts and the Chin Hills, constitute 
the nto.st southerly portion of the Lushai Hills. It 

^ From Kula (foreigner) and dan (place or location}. Tl was on 
this river that llic Kings of Arakan located llieir Bengali slaves. 
See 1‘ytche, Burma, Past and Present, Vol. 1, p. 263, and also 
British Burma (lazellcer, Vol. II, p. 63. 
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lornicd |);ni of the Ak\ab district till 1865 ; it was iht'ii 
scparatc’d in order to ciial)le officers to deal clFectivels 
uith niaraiiders. 

I'o the soutli of the Ak\al) district lies the 
K\aiikj)\ii district, wliich includes the islands of 
Rainree and Cheduha. Within this district licis the 
An Pass', which runs across the Arakan Yonia Range 
and contu’cts the townshiji of An* (in the K\auk.|)yn 

' “ \l fir.st ilic roiiU* lit ^ a very le vel and fertile 

t'oinilrv, but the .sceiierv is soon diani^ed, and il ])roceeds over a 
siu’vession of low hills till it rcaelus the vdla^e of Sarowah, 
sUnale lifteeii indes Iroin \env:. • • ■ I'roin Sarowali . . . vont- 
iiieiues the aM'eiil of the ]»as*s. I'or the first few miles it is 
'n^radnal, hut the last mile or two is exeessivedy .steep, and the 
])aLh is eondueled in a /il’/aLj manner to the summit. This part 
of the road passes throu.kjh miieh forest and ihiek juntile; alKuii 
half-way there is a stream very eonveniently situated, but the 
ileiieienev of water in m<ist places is very i^reat. The stockade 
of N.irien.irain is sittfate on the summit of the ipass. . . . The 
distance* of the summit from Sarowah is ei.i;hleen miles, and the 
ascent beiiiiLi 4,517 feel, the average rise is 250 feel in the mile. . . 
The most ditlicult ]4ortion. of the pass is the descent on the 
eastern side of the mountain, which is much steeper than the 
< ther. The distance to Kheiii: Khvonj^, the next haltini^-place, 
Is eijnht miles, and the descent bein.i;: 3,777 feel, the averai^e 
■ l**clinalion is 472 feel in the mile. The .second division of the 
roule extends to !\Iaphe M>oo, folhiwin.ij .generally the course of 
die Man river, which it crosses man> times. . . . I'rom Maphe 
Myoo the roule proceeds over a thickl> -wooded country, and 
passes ... to Tsedcj, a distance of sixteen miles, where it 
separates, one branch runiiiii.u in a .south-easterly direction to 
die villa.ije of Mciiiboo, on the Irnwatldy river, a distance of 
twenty -two miles; and the other forly-.six miles, over a fiTtile 
:nul hi.viily cultivated country, to Shembej^wen Ghaut.”—’ 
Thornton ’s (iazcitccr, p. 5. This account is mainly ba.sed on 
iVmberton, Report oji the luisicin Frontier of British hidia, 
pp. 10M07. 

“ “Aen.i^ how contains but few inhabitants, but formerly it 
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(liMiict) wiili Ngapc in the Minbii district of Upper 
Biirina. In order to liicilitate commercial intercourse 
between Arakan and Burma' a ‘superb road’ was cons- 
tructed oxer tlie An Pass liy order of King Bo-daw-j)a-ya. 
Die plan xxas laid out by the engineers of the King, 
and the construction xvas begun in 181(). An official 
lepoit (omj)ilcd in l<S2(i contains the folloxving infor- 
mation: ‘ ...what contiibuted more than anuhing to 
the completion ol the road, xvas a most sensible rule 
enlorced l)x ilie Burma goxernment. bx xvhich. in lieu 
of taxes on their merchandi/.e, thex obliged all the 
traxellers to (arrx xvith them working tools, and repair 
those jiarts ol the road xvhich might re(|uire it. or 
latilitaie the tittess to the xvatcr. I'hus. (onstant use. 
instead of spoiling the load, only improxed it..."‘‘ 

Another important pass connecting Upper Burma 
xvith Araktm was known to Eurojican xviiters" as the 
I'alak P;iss. 1 alak lies to the north-xvest of An. 
Wilson saxs. “.\boxe eighty miles of a low jungly tract, 
(rossed bx numeious lixulet.s, interxened lietxx’cen the 


wa> of uon hide mbit' >\/v, and was ihe emporium of all the trade 
lietweeii the two kin.i^doms Arakan and hurma).” (iovcni- 

mcni (iazetic, May 22, 1826. 

' “A .kjreat trade was carried on before the war, between ' 
Aracan and \va, in which, it is said, foity thousand people were 
annually employed : the former country exported Indian and 
Knropean manufactures, such as velvets, broad cloths, piece 
.i^ootls, silver and muslins, and bcelle-nuts, salt, and other articles, 
the produce of its own soil, receivinj?, in return, ivory, silver, 
copper, palmyra su.v:ar, tobacco, oil, and lackered boxes.”— 
Government Gazette, May 22, 1826. 

* Govenimeni Gazette, May 22, 1826. 

•’See Robertson, Political hicidcnls of ihc First Burmese 
If'flr, pp. 55-57, 125, 245-248! 
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apital (of Arakan) and Talak, at the foot of the 
mountainous ridge whith separates Arakan from A\'a. 
li thence passed, for ninety miles more, over lofty 
and rugged precipices, where no supjdies could be 
lAjHitecI and e\en water was scarce.”' In an ollicial 
repou written in 1821) we read: “Chalain Mew" 
..is the chief town of .the district of (Chalain... 
riom C’.halain Mew, the road branches oil to Talak... 
.A foot-path is .said to have existed o\er the moutitains 
n| Talak. occasionally frequented b\ a few itinerant 
iiicnhatits. atul that poncys anti bitlloiks wete the onh 
beasts of burden In which the road could be traversed. 
\ great .scarcity of water exists for foitr marches, so 
much so that those who weif' that way used always to 
I art y a supph of water iti bamboos : the chatice of 
•iiiding Cl e\ ices in the rocks, or pools of water, being 
\er\ precarious : and if found, would not pioxe stilH- 
(ient for more than twenty or thirts -men. The hills 
•ire \ery sleep, ;ind although the road was naturalh 
so bad, the Burmahs, at the time they expected an 
•iilatk from us in that quarter, determined on entireh 
ii(stro)ing the medium of communication, and. accor- 
dingh. scaqted part of the road, in others, felled trees 
icioss it. and so completely clo.sed the passage, that for 
more than two years not a .single individual has passed 
dial way. 'I’he Talak road was not followed by either 
ol the Burma armies ; 'the Maha Bandoolah having 
marched by Aeng, both in going to and returning from 
\rracan. and the Arracan .Army, after its defeat, w'as 

^Historical Sketch of the Btirincse ll’ar, p. 59. 

* An old town on the route from Seinbew (iliewn in Hurina lo 
n in Arakan.— Thornton *s Gazetteer, p. 192. 
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SO loially (lisjx'iscd, thai ilic men A\ho (()ni[)oscfI ii. 
strikiiifj into the mountains, followed no ret>nlar track, 
hut took their (hance of going straight cner the hills.' * 
The Sando\\a\ district'- occupies the southernmost 
(orncr of the Arakan Division and merges into the 
Bassein distric t of Lower Burma. ^Vithin this district 
lies the raungup Pass", which runs across the Arakan 
Veana Range and connects 'Laungup (in the Sandowav 
distri(t) ^viIh Padaung in the Promt* district of Lowei 
Burma. In 1S2() this Pass v\as re|)()rtcd by Lieutenant 
Browne to be* imj)nlcti(able for tr() 0 |)s and also foi 
laden cattle. After the Second .Anglo-Burmesc* Wai 
Lord Dalhousie (onstructed a good military road across 
this Pass. 

The whole ol the Arakan Division is sepaiated 
fiom Burma proper bv the Arakan \oma Range, 
which is connec ted with the ('hin Hills and the Ltishai 
Hjlls. The Range is not very high : the loftiest ridges 
varv from 4,000 feet to ,5,000 feei. 4 he two principal 
passes* over this Range have been mentioned above. 

Lor manv centuries Arakan had been an inde])en 
dent Kingdom, and its cultural' relations with Bengal 

' fhn'crnincnt (iazeite, .May 22, 1826. 

* Tlii.s (liNlriil used lo i^row tlit* best lohaci o in Biiriiia. St*f ' 
J'vtrlie, liuiiiiu. Past and Present, Vol. 1, p. 116. 

Kor a detailed description ol this j)ass see VV'ilson, noennicnt:^, 
.Vppendix, No. 17. 

‘ Thornton’s Gazetteer fp. 552) mentions the Kytmn^LCtha pas* 
in tlie l*e^;u di.strict, on the route over the Vrakan Vom.i 
Mountains, connectini^ the coa.st of the Bay of Ben.i^al with tin 
interior of Kecm. The cre.st of the ])ass is 20 miles N.N.W 
of Bas.seiii. 

‘•See IC. Huq and .V. Karim, ncnnali Litcratme in the Conrl^ 
Ol irakan (in Bcni,^ali). ^ 
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had hc'cn vcn intimate. The ‘Clhandra’ Kings \\\m\ 
iiiled in Arakan from 78S A.O. to 957 A.D. were 
|)i()hal)h related to the ‘Cihandia’ Kings ol \'ikram- 
pin iti Eastern Hengal ((nra 950 -1050 A. I).)'. I'he 
leigii e.f Minhti (1279^ — ?I.S74) witnessc'd an iiii' 
siKcessluI na\al raid into \rakan lrf)ni ikiigah’, 
\aiameikhla. King ol Aiakan (1401 — 1 4.S1), was 
expelled lioin his Kingdom i)\ the Binnu‘sc‘; he 
Uumd shelter in the coint ol tlu* Muslim ruler ol Cfaur. 
and was leinstated on his throne l)\ an arms sent fiom 
Ilingal. IlerKeforth the Huddhisi rulers ol Arakan 
used Muslim designations in addition to theii own 
names and even isstied metkallions Ixaiing the kaliina 
(the Islamic confession ol laith) in Persian seri|)t. 
Naiameikhla's successor, A!i Khan (1 ESI — 1 159). 
anne\c‘d Ramu. now in the (ihiitagong disniet. His 
sucee‘ssor, Kalima Shah (1 159- -1 hS2). oceu))ied (Ihitta- 
goiig in I 159, This important port remained under 
\iakanese ccintrol till its rt*(o\cT\ In Shayista Khan‘. 
^uhadar of Bengal in Aurang/il)’s reign, in lOhl). 

The Arakanese were known in Bengal as A/c/g.s. 
Ihiring the sixteenth and sexentcenth eenturie*s the 
Wc/g.v, fr('(|iicntly aided by Feriughi or Portuguese 
achenrurers, plundered and devastated' large parts oF 
soiirhern and eastern Bengal, speeialh the mcxlcrn 
districts of Baekergungch Noakhali (ineluding the 

' H. C, Rav, Dynastic History of Sovihcni India. Vol. T, 
325. 

Ilarvtv, History of Burma, p. 138. 

‘See J. N. Sarkar, History of Auran,v:zib, Yol. Ill, i^p. 220-2^5. 

' See Journal of the .4 sialic Society of Benyal, 1907. 

' In KeiinelPs map of Helical, puhlislied in 1794, tlie area 

4 
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island of Sandwip), Dacca and Khulna. Keen the dis- 
tant district of Miirshidabad did not escape the terror 
created by the Mags, wliose strift boats easilv ran into 
any ri\er or creek in the Bengal delta. I'he fur) ol 
the raids continued almost unabated during the first 
half ol the eighteenth centui). In a single month 
(Kebruai). 17U7) the A/c/g.s. carried olf l.SOO captives — 
men. women and childic n -Irom the southe.n parts ol 
Bengal'. During tin administration of Warren 
Hastings the East India (lompanv had to take clefensiM' 
measures for the protection of the peojile ol Betigal. 
“Ellorls weie made to lepress them (/.e., the Mags) b\ 
tticans of the troops at Daccti and Cihittagong, with the 
a.ssistance of armed boats from Dacc a, and a crui/ei on 
the coast of i\rakan. T he gcnernmeiit also projiosed a 
plati for making reprisals on the coutiliy of the Muggs. 
iti the hope that, at all e\ents. it would detei them lot 
a time from repeatittg their ititasion”-. 

AVith Burma the political relations of Arakan had 
beeti spa.smodic. rtider the Pagati dynasty (1041-1287 
■A.D.) the Burmese establi.shed their su/erainty ovei 
the northeiii portion of .\rakan, but the south remained 
itidependent. During the peniod lS74-11f50 A.D. the 
Burmese atid the J’alaitigs frec|uently intetfered in thef 
affairs of Arakati. From I4.W to 1784 there was not 
‘even the jnetence of Burmese overlordship'. Then 
followed the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese King 


south of i's marked : “iJeserled on aicDimt of ih^ 

ravaj^es of the Mu;<s.” 

* Twenty-four Par^^anas Gazcllccr, p. 39. 

* Auber, Rise ami Progress of the British Powet in Imiia.t' 
Vol. I, p. 568. 
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lJ()-da\v-pa-ya and its incorporation in the Burmese 
Kinpire. 

Burma is a vast countr\, covering a superficial 
au a of about 257,000 square miles. Its extreme length 
IS about 1,200 miles and its extreme width is about 
')()(! miles. Its uorth-wesiern frontiers march with 
Assam, Manipur, the Lusliai Hills and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. With Upper Burma (the Minbu, Meiktila, 
Vigaing and Mandalay Disisions) we arc not concerned 
in this volume. In this region the jneponderating 
ciemeut of the ]>opulation is Burmese. It has always 
Iteeii the political centre of the Biinnese Kmpirc'. Most 
111 the old Burmese capitals — Fagan, ,Sagaing, Ava. 
Shwebo. Amarapura, and Mandalav- — are situated 
within its limits. 


‘ “Tin* Him* Idwiis dl \va, Ainara])ura, aiul Sakaiii^, with 
Hk* flislrici.s annexed to lliein, etnitain an area of 288 square miles, 
.'iid eonstitiile liy far the best cultivated and most i)opulons 
jxjriion of the empire. It is nearly cxemjil from taxation, liein^ 
faxoured, throui^li ancient and established usaiie, at the expense 
the rest of the countrv , It contains, accordins^ to the public 
i‘*i^ister.s, 50,600 houses, and each house i> estimatetl to have seven 
nhabitants, which makes their total population only 3,54,200. 
^ \va it,self certainly does not contain 30,000 inhabitants, and in 
]‘opulatioii, wealth, industry, and trade, is qreaily beloM the 
i<'i])ital of Siam .*’ — Goicrnmcni (Gazette, IMarch 1, 1827. 

M'or details about these cities, see V. C'. Scott O’Connor, 
Wamhi/av and Other Cities of liunna. 

The city of :\va (Jiurine.se Iinea) was built on a trian.i»ulaT 
'*'land artificially formed by a channel which was duq from the 
Vlyitn^e river to the Irrawaddy. It was founded by Kin^ 

riiadominpaya in the middle ot the fourteenth cemiiry. In 17v52 
!t was captured and burnt to the j^rouiid by the Talaings.. A- 
^hiung-pa-ya established his capital at Shwebo Ava became 
■ apital again under Hsin-byu-shin in 1765, but it was de.serteii 
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Lower Biinna nia\ be divided into two natural 
dixisions: the Coast (the Arakan Division and the 
riiaton, Amherst, lavov and Mergui districts) and 
ihe Delta (the districts of Bassein, Pyapon, Myaungniya, 
Maubin, Hanthawadd), and Pegu). I’he costal region 
IS intersected by numerous hill ranges. Fhe popu- 
lation is predominently non-Burmese : Arakanese. 
Bengalis, (^hins. Karens, Taunglhus, l alaings or Mons. 
Siamese. Salons and I’axoyans constitute the |)rincipal 
actions. Jhe Delta is a large |)lain with a dense 
pojmlation. \Vith it are intimateh connected the 
disliicts of rha\etm\o, Hen/ada, I harrawaddx. Ih'ome. 
and Loungof). whidi ate geiuualb desciibed as ‘snb- 
(leltait 

rile general course ol the hills and ri\ers of 
Burma is Irom noith to south. To the east of the 
lirawadd) lies the Arakan Yoma Range, which we ha\e 
ahead) noticed. To the west of rite Inawaddy lies the 
Pegu Yoma Range, \vhich lises in the Yamethin 
district in Central Burma, sejiarates the \alle\s of the 
Inawadd) and the Sit tang, and branches out in the 
Delta into se^eral hm hills. On the east of the Salween 
a mass of hills King to the east of Karenni descends 
southward along the .\mhersi, lasoN and Mergui dis- 
iricts to the extteme southern limit of the I'enasserim 


•)>' Rc)-(Ja\v-])a-ya in 1783. ll bei'anit* rapilal a.i^ain umler Ha-.i::yi-da\\ 
0822-1837). Its ruins may still bo seen in vSaj^ainj; dislricl, 
Oi)i)er lUinna. Tlie oily of .\niarapura (in Mandala\ district, 

I'JJper Burma) was ftmnded in 1783 1)\ Bo-daw-pa-\a. It was 

^ deserted In Ba-.iiyi-da\\ in 1822, but it became capita! of 
' Hiarrawaddy .in 1837. It was finally al)aiul()ned b\ .Miiidon in 
J857 on the fouiidalion of Mandalay. 
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Division. With other mountains in Northern anti 
Fasicrn Burma tve are not eonterned in this volume. 

The most important ii\er of Btirina is, of course, 
(he Irrawadd), which rises about 30 miles above the 
town of .M)itk\ina, Hows southward for 000 miles, and 
falls throtioh a multiplicity of mouths into the Bay oi 
Bent>al liettveen Rangoon anti Clape N'egrais. Next in 
imporiance is the Salween, lying to the east of (he 
Irrawatlth. which empties itself into the (itilf tif 
Martaban near Moulmein. .-Vbotii midway between 
the \alle>s of these two great rivers Hows the Siltang. 
which falls into the Gulf tif Martaban at a point about 
equidistant from Rangoon and Moulmein. One of the 
principal tributaries of the Irrawaddy is iht' Chindwin. 
(he nitrst prominent river of ntirth- western Burma. 

The Burmese, a jietiple of .Mongoloid origin. 
|)roi)al)l\ began theii migration into Burma from the 
north-east in the ninth centurv. I hc) absorbed the 
original inhabitants of the coiintn. the Pvu. whose 
centre was the town ol Hmawzii. neat I’rome. riic 
Burmese established a powerful Kingdom with (he cit\ 
of Pagan as its ca|)ital. .-\-naw-ra-hta (1011-1077), the 
first great King of Burma, contpiered Lower Burma 
and inijxtsed his suzerainty on the Shan States in the 
east and Arakan in the west. 'Lite Burmese tints came 
into contact with the sea, and. through it, with the 
outside world. The Kingdom of Pagan fell in the 
thirteenth century as a re.sult of I’artar invasions. The 
invasions of the Shans had already begun. Until the 
sixteenth century Burma remained parcelled out 
among a number of minor Shan chieftains, who 
regularly sent tribute to the Tartar Emperors of China. 
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l:inincsc‘ power was revived, and unit) of the country 
lesioicd. in ihe sixteenth century by Ta-bin-shwe-hti. 
During the first half ■ of the eighteenth century the 
Ihirniese Go\erninent becarne so weak that the Siamese 
•md I lie Manipuris raided dilferent parts of Burma. 
In 1710 the ralaings revolted and lirought the whole 
()l tli(‘ Delta and the country as far north as Promc and 
I oung(M) under their control. With the help of Dutch 
.111(1 Portuguese merchants the\ took the Burmese 
(a|)ii.d (A\a) and burnt it to the ground in 17.52. 

At this crisis the Burmese lound a saviour in an 
(;l)s(ure \illage headman named A-laiing-jia-ya, who 
(laiiiK'd descent from the an(i(‘ni Royal house of Pagan, 
-md li\ed at Shwebo (north-west from A\a, between the 
Irrawaddy and (Ihiiubvin rivers). His bold l(?adershi]) 
ai(ra(U*d man) acbenturers. His \ictories were swift 
and d('( isi\e. He Occupied .A\a in 1753 and Prome in 
1755. In May, 1755. he occupied the \illagc where 
Mood the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda and gave it a new 
name — ^'ankon, later corrupted into Rangoon'. Ssriam 


' Van (\ioU)rv), Kon latvoiiiplishetl) . The naine ir.dieateU 
\"laiiiijn-pa->a’s eoinplete victory over the Crown Prince of Pej^ii 
' 111(1 Ills famous i^eiieral, I)a-la-han. The .irreat niodern cit\ was 
dien hllle more than a collection of monaMerics and huts near 
du vShwe I)a.tjnii Pagoda. Dala, fMi the other side of the river, 
I'as the comnuTcial part of the town. The place was known as 
'rinon, and is so referred to hy the Porlii^nese. \l the heginnmjn 
the iiineteenih century the town had ceased to he a collection 
of hainhoo hut.-i on a marshy flat, 1ml it stretched only a little 
'’•ore than 1,000 yards along the river front, and was ahout 600 
'ards wide at its broadest part. The ])opulation did not prohahly 
20,000. (vSee PVtche, Hurnui, Past and Present, Vol. J, p. 86, 
md also Scol'l, Burma, pp. 20-21). The growth of the port was 
ohstructed hv the tyranny of the local officers. Thus, in 1812 
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u;i> ra]Miire(I in jnh. 175(i, and IVgii in Ma\, 1757. 
He iinadcd Manipur and in 1759 otrupied Iinjjhal Idi 
a short tinu*. Attempts were also made lor the eon- 
(]iu‘st ()l Siam'; hut loi his premature death (17(K)) the 
resistant e of tlie Siamese might have been less sueeessful. 

J he leign of A-laung-pa-\a reallv marks a new era 
in the histon of Burma. He ott upied the tlirone foi 
I'lbout seven vears. hut within this hriel |)eri()d he 
su((eed(*d in establishing a dvnastx which was to last a 
hundr(‘d and thirtv vears and mort*. He (lUshed the 
lalaings so siutessfullv — the Delta remained in an 
almost de|jo]julated tondiiion for a ((‘luurv after him 
— that tlu‘v nevei again became a serious political 
pioblem to the riileis ol Burma. His stiong arms 
imposed unitv and almost obliterated the old tradition 
ol anarehv. The Manipuris and the Siamese were 
taught lessons which thev were not likely to lorgei 
easilv. rndei liiin Burma became stiong. self-confident, 
ambitious. Tnloi tunatelv. expansion ratlun than con 
solidaiion hecaiiu* the key-note ol Burmese hisiorv 
under his Ic'ss able successors: thev reeklesslv slij)j)ed 
into a caieer <jf concjucst which led to disasters. 

.\lthough the Italian traveller Nicolo (It)nli visited 


llu* ( ‘lOXL-rnor of Riiii.l;o<iii realisi«i a larm.- fnK* iroin a Muslim 
inerdiaiil lor tlie offence* of sawni: that the e\-('»overnfjr Ik 

reinstated in liis oi'Hce. 

T‘or the histore of Uaiii^oon. see It. K IVarn, Histoiy o 
Kanfioon. 

' In the followint* i)a.i;es tnaiiy references will he found if 
Uunnese relations with Siam. The subject is intereslinj^ ami 
ileserves to he studied in d(‘tail, hut it eaiinot he treateel at leirulh ^ 
in the present volume, winch is not concerned with the internal 
history of Burma. 
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lYgu as early as 1435 and Portuguese niereenaries look 
part in Kurniese wars in the sixteenth eentury, yet 
liurnia at (rat ted European inerehants in large nunil)ers 
onh in (he se\enteentli (entury. 'The English, French 
and l)u((h niereliants established trading posts at 
Sviiain. which was then the major jxni ol Burma. In 
1713 the English uithchew their facloix I’rom Syriam ; 
ten \eais latc'r the\ established a new lactoiA in the 
island ol \egrais. When A-laung-pa-\a captured 
Svriam. Eiendi' and English ships at tlie ])ou ga\e 
aid to'tlu* Jalaings. A-laung-})a-\a stnt a mission to 
the British factor) at Bassein, asking for artillers ; he 
leceived a cannon and some other presents. Alter the 
fall of Ssriam A-laung-|)a-ya retognistal the British 
occup<ition ol Negrais b\ a formal treat) (1757). I'he 
increasing |)olitical ( omplications in India led to the 
e\ac nation ol the island in Ma), 1759. In October. 
1759, a few ser\an(s of (he Ciompain were sent to 
.\egrais to letain a lien on the island, but lhe\ were 
iieacherousK miudered In the Burmese, as a lesuli ol 
accusations made In the French that the F.nglish were 
^^‘(ietl\ arming the Falaings^ 


' I)iii)Ui\ IrtiiU'il Svriam as liis I'liivl sliip-iunlilms; 
lor 11 wa.s out of i\w \va\ ol iIk* Kn.ijlisli, ami il j'roxul**! itiLap 
labour am' inalcnal. ICvcii after the dissolution of Oil- I'reiuli 
tiiibilion of einpire-buildiiiii in India (Treaty of ]*aris, I7t)3) the 
I’reneh eiijovetl s^reater shipping and eoniinereial eomes.sioiis iii 
lUirina. I'or insUiiue, in 1769 tlu*> seeuivil llie rielu of llvin.n 
dieir ilaj^ at Ran.nooii. See Har\e\, ol Hiinini. ]> 353 

I'or the eoiuiuesl of Syriam 1)\ S-laimii-iia-sa, see Ilarvev, Hhtoiv 
o( liiiinia. pp. 229-232. 

M'or details, see Hall, “Tra.i*e<l> of Nei^iais”, Joiiiual of the 
l*in‘nia Rcsi'iiicli Socicly, \'ol. XXI 
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Like! the I iimirid dyiKist) ol India the A-laiing- 
|)a-)a dvnasr\ of Burma had nn recoj^nised law nl 
succession. It \\:\s a fundanuntal weaknt'ss which not 
inurien threatened to shatter t!ie Monarcin. Disputed 
successions bcramc' a normal fc'atiire of |)olitical life, 
and (he successful claimant coidd onh consolidaie his 
authoritN l)\ killing all actual and potential rixals'. 
A-laimo-jiaAa probabh wanic'd c*ach of his sons lo 
rci<>n in turn in preierence to siiccc'ssion b\ primo 
}»eniture. But his death was followc'd h) a stru}>file. 
in which his eldest son s claim was disputed by his 
second son and the formca's uncle. \'ictor\ fa\nurcd 
the eldest son, Naum*-daw-g\i. who ascended tlie 
throne and nieicilully spaiod the li\cs ol his unsuccc^ss 
lul ri\als. He reigned for three years only (17h()-1763) 
and was succc'cdecl by the brotlua who had challenged 
his claim to his father’s throne*. 

I'he massacre ol tiu* (lompany's ser\anis at Nej^rais 
could not be allowed to be forf>ottcri without protest : 
but in India the s(ruf*gh‘ against the French- mono 
])oliscd the attention and resources ol the British 
mcTchants, and it was im|)ossible to lake elfectixe 


' I'or lilt' liorriljli* tustniii kiK>\vn “ M.I'-s.i.ti* of tlit 

Kinsimn”, wliicli was sonittinies a jK)liiifa] lu-t i-sMn , si-t* Harvey, 
History of Unnia. p 3o8, and ( atuhnd^^c Hi'^loiv of Indio. 
Vol. VI, p. 43S. 

* T.,ally all.'t’ked M.'idras in I7.SS, was dfffalid 1»\ l{\rv Coolf 
at Wandiwa.sli in 17t/0, and rapitnlated .il rmidieli'rrv in 
Jannar\, 1761. In Jlc 2 ij.(al, Clivt repnUed tin invasion of tlic' 
Slializada (later Kniperor Sliali .Main III and ikfrateci llie Diitcli 
at Biderra in 1759. After liis dei)ailiire from India Ok-bnuir> , 1760) 
tin* vSliahzada and the Maratlias renewed their invasions, Mir fafai 
was deposerl and Mir Qa^im was made Naw.ih of Hen.L»al. 
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nicasurcs lor rcstnrino' lost prcsiioc in liiirnia. A half* 
lu‘;ni(‘d allcnipt Avas, Iiowcvci. made to remind His 
Ihirnian Majesty of his responsil)ilit\ for the massacre 
.ind to r(‘-establisli conmK‘icial relations with his 
(c.imirN. In Septembei, I7h0. \aiinjj;-da\v-o\ i was 
\isifed In a British en\o\ named ('a])tain Alves, who 
hioiight letters to tlie Kino Irom Holwell, (hnernor 
(»l Bettf^al. and Pio<)t, (ioNernoi ol Madras. Pigot 
(’\pe(t(‘d that the authots of the massacre would be 
|)imished, but his chief icfjiiest was that the Knglish 
piisoners should be liberated and that British proj)crtN 
should be restored'. Hie King expressed his surprise 
how “the (iovernor of Madras" . . . could ha\c the face 
to demand any satisfaction, whidi he would not give, 
foi . . . he looked on all that were killed at Negrais. 
whether guilt\ or innotent. as born to die there”". 
Lat(M on h(‘ relented, leleased the hall dozen English 
(a|)ti\es, inosih sinwiAors of the massacre, ga\e full 
libeitN to trade, and signified his Avillingness to grant 
(onnnert'ial sites ainwheie in leiiirn for arms and 
iinimmition. It api)cared, howe\er. that trade was no 
ionger to be duty free, as under the treat) of 1757, 
Mul that the head-quarters of the Company must be 
iianslerred from Negrais to Bassein. d'he King Avanted 

* Sir J. Cl. Scolt ^a^^, “U is imposMWU* U) lit-litvc Unit the 
Uniiourahk* Company wa*^ not conscious that there were i^rouiuls 
•or the assertion that its aiieiits had supiilieil the Talaini^s l^ith 
■'Oils, otherwise the mild terms of the letters were disconcert iii.e: 
' iioujuh to be humiliatiiiij.” (Hiinna fioni llic luDlicsi Times to 
'lie Pi CSC lit Pay, p. ItiJ). 

® III those days the Company’s factories in Uurma lay within 
•Jte jurisdiction of the I^fadras Presidency. 

Wives’ report, ipioted in Harvey, llistoiy of nnima. p. 244. 
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lo kc(.‘|) !h(‘ Kiiolish :u a place wlieic* lu* could easih 
control ilieiii ; Nc;i»rais was too renioie and l)eu)n(l his 
illeciixe aiilhovilv. Bassein, howexcr. xxas too lar from 
thc‘ sea' to l)e a co!ixc‘nieni centre loi the* Kiu^lisli 

inerclianis. l liex pielcTrecl Rani>oon. According to 
Haxhc'Id”, this mission “lelt iis in a xvoise condition 
than luddie. tended to tainisli the U‘s|)et labilitx of oin 
name, and plainlx shelved the uitei insc'ciiritx ol botli 
Biitish j)ersons and |)iopeux in Biirmalt. ' 

The leign ol the* next King. Hsin-bxu-sliin (17()a- 
177b). xvas maikc^cl bx militars exploits. He inxaded 
Siam and Mani]3in, annexcxl a ixniion ol the Shan 
Slates, and succossfullx rej)ellc‘cl a serious Cdunc*se 

inxasioir. Dining his reign the Fnglish got an 

opj)ortunitx lo establish a factors at Rangoon, but it 

xvas not utiliscxl. “Oflicial relations xxith the Burmese 
goxeinment almost eeascxl for thiux-fixe xe‘ars alter ilu 
\egrais niassaci'e‘, and the trade xviih Bmma xvas leli 
entirelx in the* hands of prixate adxentureis”'. 

Hsin-bxu-shin xxas suceccclcd bx his son, Singu 
Min (177b-17S2), xvho lost his lile in a ])alace rexolu 
lion. riu’ nexi King, Bo-claxv-pa-xa (1781^-1819), xvas 
cruel, sirong and ambitious. Father Sangermano, an^ 
Italian Claiholic missionary x\’ho lived in Burma during 
the greatei j)ari of his reign (178.S-18()b), (ibserved . 


‘ About 75 inik'N 

^Historical Kevieu' of the l*otitical Relations het7eecn 
and /Ira, j). ix. 

' Ser Luce, “Cliiiifse Invasions ol nurina,” Journal ol Hr 
fiitf'ina Research Society, Vol. XV. 

* IVarn, A History oj Ravt^oou, pj). 74-75. 

‘ Description of the Hinmcse Empire, ]>. til. 
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“Ah hough despotism in its worst sc‘ns(‘ (onstitiilcs, ;ts it 
were, tfic very essence of ilie lJurmese monarch), so 
that to l)e called its King is e(|iii\alent to being called 
Its israni : still has Ua(hmsachen. the desjMU who lov 
ilu* last twentX'Seven \ears has governed this kingdom, 
so lar rMJtstrij;)ped his predecessors in barbarity and 
piide. that uhoso but liears ol it must shudder with 
henror. His \c\\ countitiance is the very index ol' a 
mind, ferocious and inhuman in tht‘ highest degree . . . 
Iimn(‘nse is the number ol those* whom In* has sacri- 
h(ed to his ambition. upr)n the most trivi;d olhnees: 
.nul it would not be an (xaggeration to asseii, that, 
during his reign, more victims have lallcn b\ the hand 
ol the executioner titan bv the sword of the common 
eiiemv. To this atrocious crueltv he has united a 
j)ricle at once intolerable and impious. I'hc good 
lortime which has. attended him in discovering and 
delealing the* muneious c fiiispirac ics whic h h iv e been 
lornu‘d against him, has ins|)ired him with the* idea 
tliat he* is sometliing more than moital. and that this 
)j’i\ik?ge has been granted him on account of bis 

V-laniii^-])a-\ a ( 17.S2-60) 

N.iiiU3L:-«la\v-j^"yi (1760-63) I Ho-tla\\-pa-\ a (l7K2-tSt9) 

(1763-76) 

Sinv»ii Vriii (1776-82) Cmwii Priiirc, (lie<l 180S 
Ba-UNt-daw (1819-37) Tliarrawaddx (1837 46) 
r.iijan (1846-53) Mindon (1853-78) 

I 

Tliibaw (1878-85) 
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niiiTicTous g()(Kl works'. Hciicc has he, lor some* years, 
laid aside ihe title ol King, and assumed that ol 
Pondoghi, which signilies, great and exalted virtue: 
nor was lu* content with this, for hut a few vears since 
he thought to make himsell a (iod”*. 

A modern historian ol Btirma desciilus Bo-daw 
pa-va as ‘the most poweilul monarch who ever titled 
in Jiiirnta', Avith the |)ossihle exception of Bayinnautig 
(laol — 1581). and adds. “He ke|)t his thtoite lot thirtv 
seven vears because he was a ttiasterlul matt who nevci 
hc'sitated to punish"’’. During his leign the Buritiese 
coiKpiered Arakan. Maitipui aitd the Brahttta])titi.i 
V^illey, but he was itot a great leader ol men like his 
father. 'Hie hinitiliatiitg failure of his gteai expedition 
to Siatn in 1785-8() and his ovvtt cowardlv retreat loi 
persoTtal salety' te\ealed the dilieretici* between A 
laung-jta-ya attd his son. 'The unexam|>led ttiililai’N 
triumphs won bv the Burmese mtdet the bartiiet (il 
Bo-daw-pa-va weii* ivallv the outward expression ol 
that ttational enthusiasm which the great Ibundei ol 
the dynasty had kindled witltiit his brief reigtt (jf seven 
years. It has been trulv said that "the exploits o( 

' rhaii.^Lii liis rtMiiii and liis Ijfd daily, IWr la 

could not trust an_> liod\ . ( )n his accession he enforced llu 

“Massacre of the Kinsmen”. 

* The ])ractice (»l \\orshij)pinji> rulers as Ituddhas was imi 
uuknown in Hiirina. Jio-da\v-pa-ya’s claim was not accepted h\ 
the clcT^^y. Compare the custom of the deification of rulers in 
ancient India. See H. C. Rav Chaudhuri, Political Histoyy n/ 
Ancient India, jip. 433-434. 

Harvey, lIii>tory of liiuma, pp. 271, 293. 

* See Harvey, Ilisioty of Burma . pp. 270-271. 
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V-laung-pa-)a were no mere flash in the pan hut were 
I )ro:td-Uased on the energy of the race as a whole”'. 

One of the most interesting features of Bo-daw-pa- 
\a s character was his curiosity iti matters of religion. 
We have ic'erred to his claim to he worsliipped as a 
lliuldlta — claim which the ohstitiaty of the piiests 
(1 impelled him to give up. Like a tiue Buddliist he 
built pagodas (the great Mingun pagoda in Sagaing 
district was huilt hy him in 1790-1)7) anil adored w'hite 
elej-Iiants. I’he greatest of all the sjjoil hrought by the 
vktors liom Aiakan was the lelehtated .Mahaiuuni 
image.- which was enshrined in a gieat pagoda. He 
leceived religious missions li om Ley Ion. He executed 
Binmese heretics. But metaphy.sical cptestions troubled 
him, and he took occasional interest in Islam as well 
IS in Christianity. He extended his jjrotection >lo 
|udson. who went to Burma in July, 181. ‘I. and founded 
tile Ameritan Baptist Mission.* Jtidson had beeti pre- 
leded l)\ two English Bajnists of Seratnpore (neat 
(Calcutta) — James Chater and Felix Carev.* The woik 

'HaivcN, ilisioiy of hiiniia. j). 258. 

• vSfO ll:irvc\, History of liiiuna, j). 3Io 

' 1^'or tlclail.s al)oul JudNOii’s woiulcrful work in Burma, .mo 
J inlson’s Ah /Iftounf of the Aniciican ML'^sion to 

Alt' Bunnaii Kiiiphc (published in 1823), ami Waylaml, .1 Mcnioii 
•'I the Life and Labour of Judson. A dolailoil iroalinonl of lil^' 
‘ iroer does not fall within the scope of the present volume. 

^ As the Ka.st India Company disapi)ro\ed of missionary 
Klivity in India, the Knt(lish Baptists of sSerampore wanted to 
' rcate a new field of activity in Burma. After a short visit to 
"^aiij>oon two of their members brought an encouraging report. 

James Chater and Felix Carey, son of William Carey, the great 
■iiissionary w'ho founded the Seranipore College, were sent to 
^‘tmd .a mission in Burma. They arris ed at Rangoon in 
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()l I he inissioii.n ies was iwa iiitcrferecl with brcaiijSi', as 
jiKlson ()i)sn'\(‘(l, iluw were ‘(onsidtacd in no oihci 
ii»hi than as ministers to the Fn^Iish* wlio liAed in 
Hnrnia. An\ ositinatious display nl |)r()seh risino /eal 
would |)U)l)ahh ha\(‘ lesnlted in disaster. It is .dso 
prol)al)l(‘ that iht* inissionai ies would not ha\e been 
allowefi to establish their eeinies in tlu* heatt of the 
(oimtr\. (lapiain Ciannino thoiinht that they would 
not b(‘ jurniittc'd to settle outside Rangoon. 

Details (H (ivil adniinistiation did not alwaxs 
estape the proud Kini»'s notice, (huentl ie\enu(‘ in 
(piests w’(‘re undertaken twice durinf» his ieij>n — in 
1781 and in 1808. Figures rei>ardinj:» po|)ulation and 
rexenue were collected from \illaf>e headnuai all ovei 
ihc‘ countrx. A niodcon Ibaiish administrator with 
Ions experienu' in Ibirma says. “ Fhere is no reason 
to doubt that the lisnves were roushlx accurate* and 
Saxc the central ooxernnicnt a much better idea ol 
the countrx s resouncs than it had exer had since l(i.88, 
when Kino 1 halun had held a similai in(]uest.’'' Bo- 
daxv-pa-)a itied to secure continuitx in administration 
by issuing a decree in connection xvitli the incpicst of 
1781 that legal claims should not be allectcd bx 

dynastic changes. It x\as a xvisc measun*. for in Burma 

ltJ07. In 1811 C'arL) alone \\a> left lo earrv (ni llie work lit 

enlcreil tlic service of llie lUirine.se (anerninent and in USM 
abandoned llie mission. See Pearn, “Feli.x Care\ and Llie 
Hai)lisl ^lissioii in lUirma”, Journal oj the liunna Ka^carLl' 
Society. Vol. XXVIII. 

' Harvex , Ilisioiy of Hunua, p]). 269-270. Sir J (i. Seoll sa'- 
llial Ho-(laxv-])a-ya’s census ‘])roved to be ver\ useful’ lo nrili^J' 
officers after 1886. (hunua ftoiii the h'ailirst 7'/mn’s io Ih^' 

Prcsnil nay, p. 188). 
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‘t‘\c’i\ (hangc of dynastx, iiav c\cn a (hang<‘ nl king, 
laiucllcd existing riglus'. Ohxiouslx this strange 
^Nsiein Avas unfax onrabU* to adniinistraiixe (ontituiity 
:ind security of prixale piopenx. 

Bo-daxv-pa-xa xxas a natuial product of the 
Uurinese svstein (if goxernineni. “I sup|)ose‘', sa\s 
father Sangerniano,' “that there is not in the* xxhole 
world a monarch so despotic as the* Burmese Faiiperor. 
He is considered, l)> himsell and others, the absolute 
loid ol (he lixes, [jro])ertic*s and jursonal serxices of 
liis subjects- : he exalts and depresses, confers and takes 

' I'or llu‘ inlcTiiiil ('oiidilion of Burnia diinii.L: lio-daw -pa-yii’s 
wv ina\ rcl\ oii ilie works of Sans^cniiano, Syim-s ind C'o\, 
and also on ilit* iiuiniblislu'd rt])ores of Cannin.n. vSii])pUMm-nlar\ 
information may also be eolleilcd from ibe works of those win* 
rote on the basi^ of their experience in the h'lrsl v r.^ihi-Biirmesi* 
\X"ar -ff»r instance, Sn(;d.itrass, l)<i\elon, Havelock, Robertson, 
Tranl, Crawford. San^ei niano’> airount is more valuable from the 
historical jioint of view than tlie statements of .'in> of tliest* 
writers, for diirin.it liis lon.i: residema* in Hurma the Italian 
missionary had .i^reater oiiiioftiinities to come int() contact with 
diilen ni aspect.s of Jhinnese life. 

‘ Cai)tain .Xlexaiider Haniillon, who visited Burma in 1701), 
makes the followinj^: <ibservatioiis on Kinin Sane’s titles ; “His 
nbjects, if they may be so called, treat him with fulsome 
-idnlalion. When they siieak or write t(» him they call him their 
-"d (or in their laiijsniaj^e Kiack), and in his letters to bjrei.en 
l>rmces, he assumes the title of kin.ij of kin, ns, to whom all olher 
kin.ns ounht to be subject, as beiiin near kinsman and friend to 
•ill the n«(bs in heaven and on earth, and by their friendshi]) to 
him all animals are fed and preserved, aii'l the seasons t)f tlie 
'«‘ar are ren^ularly kejit : the suii is liis brother, and tlie moon 
■'lid stars are his near relations, Lonl over the floods and ibl»in.n 

the sea ; and after all his lofty epithets and hyiierbole.s, he 
‘h seeiuls to be kinn of the white eleidiant, and of Iwcnly-four 
^"liite somereroes or umbrellas.” See Hall, hlaily Hnylisli 
f ‘fin course xvith Burma, p. 255. 
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au\n honour and rank: and, uiihont an\ pixKvss ol 
law, can put lo dcaili, not onl\ (liininals i>uill\ ol 
(‘a])iial ollcMKC'S, bin any indixidiial who liapjHMis lo 
incin Ins displcasinr. It is luTo a j^tnilons ihin<> lot 
a jifison to bcToinu di^tinj>nislu(l lot wrallli and |)os 
>cssicjns : lot iho da\ ina\ c*asil\ ((unc wlwn ho will hi 

(halloed wiih some* supposod tiinu‘, .ind so pm to 

doa-ii. in (.idti ihai his pn;pc‘ii\ n)a\ bc‘ c .tnlisc ale*:! 
K\on snhjt'd is ilic KnijX‘i(n's botn sla\(‘ ; and Avhoii 
hc‘ (ails an\ oiu* his sla\(‘ lu‘ thinks liicrcbN to do hiiii 
lioitour. . . . Hoik 0 also ho (onsidci s hiin^c‘11 ontitlod 

to oin|jlo\ his snbjods in an\ W'oik ot soi\ico, withoni 

salat) oi pa\, and if ho inakts ihi in an\ ioooni|)t'ns( . 
it is dono, not fioni a souse* ol jnsiico, but as an act (^1 
bouni). 1 boil goods lik(‘W’iso, and o\on ihoit poisons 
arc n'putcd his propoilx. . . . l o the* King it bolongs 
to declare war oi to (oncludo p(*a(o : and Ik* ina\ in 
an\ nioiiK*!!! call upon llio whole* pojtiilalion ol In^ 
eni|jiro to enlist thcinsehes in his ann\, and oan inipas 
n])o:i them at pleasino an) laboin oi sorsioo"'. 

Ihulor such ( iic iiinstancos the* inloi is naliiralb 
oorruj)red and dobas(*d b) the* absoliiio |)(nv(‘r ivhi(i) 
ho exeroisos almost without ans oxtoinal lestraiin 
Nothing but the King's xolumary rospot i lot Uuddhisi - 
rules and |)re('epis, and the* loar ol insin ret lion, in 
addition to the cliHiouIt) of enforcing the King's will 
in all pans of the Kingdom, kofit excesses within 
tolerable limits. Cieneral Fyteho, who reliied as Cihiil 
Commissioner of British Burma in 1871 after a Ion.: 
and brilliant career in that countr), wrote in 1878 

ft 

' I)cs(}iplio}t oj Ihc Hunnese Empire, ])]). 60 - 61 . 
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. . . whilst the King is an absolute despot, there 
lie popular Ibinis of goxernnuMii which at some remote 
|H‘iir)(l may ha\e exercised a wholesome check upon 
du* soxereign's authoritx, although the\ haxe long 
Niiite become wholh subserxient to his xxill”'. I he 
king of Burma had no prinu* minister. He had txxo 
^(um(ils- a ])ubli( council knoxxn as the Hliiftmrr 
.'lul a ])rixx (oinuil kitoxx'n as the Hyvdaik. 1 In* 
.■ iinei xvas composed ol loin ministeis oi Il'/zz/gV/N. 
l\e li of tluan had an assistant or 11 iDiduk, xvho sat in 
I’le HInllfrw but did not sjxak oi xote. Sangermano's 
(!(s;iipiion ol the HluHmr is as lolloxxs: “Its sittings 
'!(' held in a s])acioiis hall or j>oiti(o siiuaic‘d x\irhin 
die |)iecincis ol the palace* itsell. All orders or faxours 
■manat ing liom the KmjH'rot, and exen all capital 
'finences must pass tlnough tliis tiibunal ; not beCtUise 
ii has |:)oxxc‘i to moditx them, but in order to bt* 
Kgisieied. and spee^lilx put into execution. Its grants 
■md (ommands aie x\rit.ten upon |)alm-leaxes, in a 
nn si conc ise slxle ; and indee'd, the more concise this 
IV the mote* lorcible and ellicacious the sentence is 
lonsidcTcd. J'hc’se* leaxes are cut at the* ends, so as 
o beat the ligure ol a sabre, probablx to symboli/e* the 
ies|)e(i and dread xvith xvhicli the sentence of this 
iiil)unal should be receixed”’. In Sangermano’s time 
M'/z/zg^y/.s xxeie ‘chosen bx the* soxcTcign from the 

' lUinua, Pasl and Picscnl, Vol. 1, ]). 239. 

See Harvey, llisiory of Biinna, p. 329. Taw Sein Ko, 
'•'iCitiniis from the Records of the HlnldaiO, gives ilit* best avail- 
. iijftsrniatioii about the IllutlaiO, but the records relate mainly 
b> the reign of Thiljaw. 

‘ 1'>cscription of the liiirmese Empire, j). hti. 
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olfU si and most t xjH'ricnml Mandai ins.’ 1 Ira liati 
no power to (oiinscl or direct' : tlic\ ^\c‘lc ‘consicU’ied 
as tiR* l)lind executors’ n| the Kino's connnaiRls. In 
Kino Mindon's icaon thcA soinetiines acted in theii 
indi\idual ca])a(it\, but the\ excTc isc'd suprenu’ [)owei 
iDRler the Kin^ in their eolleetixe capacity.' We do 
not Iviioxv w’hethei tliat was the sxsKin under IVi-daw 
])a-\a as wc‘ll. 

] he By(‘(l(iik was also (oin])<)sed ol lour nnanbei^ 
cn At\r'nra'Uiis, who wc‘ic* the* jn'ixaic' ad\isc*is of tlu 
Kino. Saiioerniano sa\s. “ Mra ha\e the su|)ei inlen 
dence ol the r(]\al palace, and are thc‘ jn ixN counsellois 
of the Eni|)eror : and thouoh inlcnior to the X’unoln 
in authoritv, \et bx their \ieinit\ to his person the\ 
Irecjiienth procure* aclNanceinent lo |>laces of gieai 
dignitx and inHuence"". Fxtehe obserxes, “'These two 
(ouncils a})]K'ar as relics of a constitution, xvhieh has 
long lost all real power. The nienibcrs of both aic 
mere nominees of the King : ihex are the eieatiires ol 
his xvill, the instruments bx which his oiders are carried 
cult. Occasionallx he max listen to their adxice; bin 
the) exercise nothing of the influence xvhieh attends 
a hereditary or elecaixe bodx ; and their aiuhoritx.^ 
excej)ting in mattcTs of dc‘tail. is little better than 

' i'vU’lif, Huinut, Pasl and Pu'scnl, X'ol. I, p. 23*1. 

^Description of the Biirnicsc Enipiic, ]>. CiCi. “It uoiiUl 
iliat .'is far as jircsli^a* and noininal ])t)wer wtre ('onrerued, ll>' 
Hluldaw had the hi.l^lRr aulhorily, but jirobabh 11 k* Hyedail'. 
roiiiliosed as it was of officials who had important financinl 
functions and siiccial influence in the palace, was a more pott-n'. 
factor in shaping the royal decisions.** See Hall, Early 
hitcrcoiirsc ivilU Burma, pp. 171-173. 
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>ham”'. The position of the (ouncils was prol)al)l\ 
jio! dillcTcnt in Bo-(law-pa-\a\s reign. 

E\ery liiirinese soxereign had main queens and 
loncuhines." Sangermano sa\s, “As the reigning 
'.DNereign has had more than a hundred diildreir^ b\ 
unnerous wi\es and roncuhines, tliey have swallowed 
up all the riches ol the land: the cities, villages and 
iakes have been almost all given them foi their niain- 
uiiance : and the* best situations, as of Vunghi of the 
l.iittn (/.c., Hlii/t(nu)y have been distributed among 
iliem." I'he ever-increasing Roval family not onlv 
swallowed up all the riches ol the land’ ; one of the 
worst results of Roval polygamv was the danger of dis- 
])iited siKcession. As we have said, the rule of primo- 
geniture w'as not recognised : the King could apj)oint 
whom he |)leased as successor. AN'hether a King ap- 
pointed a successor or not, his dt'ath was in manv cases 
iollowed bv dissetisions among tlu* dilU'rent claimants 
!o iht‘ throne. Bo-daw -pa-va himsell came to the 
ilirone as a result of fainily dissensions ; but lie was 
Nto>ng enough to leave his crown peacefullv to his 
iitandson, Ba-gvi-daw, in wiiose u'ign tlu* A-laung-p:i-va 


' liiinna, Pai^l ami l^rcsfui. VW»1 1, p. 24(i. 

“Ainoiifr tile iniiuiiRraMc wives and eoiuuWiius whom he 
four are rai*^eil to the rank of (jueeii, Uikini: llieir lilies 
Uom the four eanliiial ])oinis, aeeonliiiii lo the (puirier of ihe 
palace which they oecui)y/' -.Sam^^erinaiio. The Kiiii; was tree lo 
‘select for his coiieuhine any female that ma} elianei* to ph'tise 
his eye’, hut ‘no married woman can he seized for ihe kinn ’ 
(Sanj^ermano, Da^criptioii oi ihe Huiinc.^v h'.nipijc, iip. 97, 90). 

* At llie lime of his death Ho-daw-pa-\a left 122 children and 

-08 Krandchildren. 
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(l\nast\ first ciinic into disastrous (onr.ul \rjili ili; 
British Kinpirc in tlic west. 

The* Binnust* Kinpiu* was dixided into |)ro\iiKis- 
tlu‘ proxiiucs into distrirts. the* districts into town 
ships, and the townships into hainlc*ts oi xillages. l lu 
Bininese (ioxcrninent paid no fi\c‘d salaries. .Ministeis 
(|iieens, cone tihines. ollicers and laxoinites of tlie Kiiu 
wc'ie siij)|)orted hx tlu' ^lant of a |)io\ince or a toxvii 
shi]). Ol sonu‘ xillaocs. and thc*x were knoxxn By tin 
name of Mxosa (oi *c‘ater of the icwcniie*). The actin' 
.idniinisiiation of the* territorx was canied on l)x .i 
local oflicei, \\ho paid a fi\c‘d sum exeax xc‘ar eitlui 
to this absentee* assignc‘e or diircl to the* Roxal treasun 
“ I he |)osition ol the* liead ol the to\\nshij) xvas thus 
111 diicct antagonism to the intcaests of the* pe‘oplc . . 
he xvas re-sponsible* lor the fixed xearlx rexeiiiu', bin 
as he* u*(eixe‘d no salaix, he xvas (ompe*lle‘d to s(|iie*e‘/. 
.IS much as he* could out of the* pc'ople*. lor the suppoii 
ol hiiiisell and his lolloxxeas.’* The* h\e*tl sum whieh 
he had to |)ax, eiiliei to tlie MyoMi e)i to ilie Rox.i' 
treasurx. was dixided out aniongst xillages within hi" 
jurisdiction. Me also ie*alisc*d m.mx other impost", 
such as a tax in kind on c*xcax |)l()ugh. transit due" 
dues on sale of cattle*, lees on laxv suits, lines lor (limes 
etc. “Added to all ihc'se there xvere* extraordiiian 
eontributions to the* (Irown eallecl lor on public erne i 
gencies, the amount being fixed b\ the* King's (ioxein 

' I'or ;i(liniiiistr;uuiii in lliirnia, si i- S.'iii.m rin.in' 

Dcscyiptioii ol llir Hitinirsc I’linpiic. ])]). liT-liS ; Siiod^ra- 
Sanative oi the Hhidu'^c ll'.n, pp. 199-201; 

ami Vvcscnl, X’ol. I, pp 128-130, 241-245, /tp7/>// limmu (ia-cih'i ^ 
\’ol 1, pp. 440-447 
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iiiriit al tiu' capital, as foi insiaiur in 1798 , wlicii a 
I all ()l t 'uals ()l sihci was mack* from cacv) house 
.11(1 this took tAvo \cars to rollc'c! and produced about 
!\s. ti, ()()(),()()() ” \cr) iittle c‘llati\c* contiol was cxer- 
( ised b\ the’ Proxincial Goxcinors oxer the heads of 
Kiwnshiiis, xxho |)o.ssc;ssed the peuver of the sxxovd and 
mainlainc’d larj)e bodies of ainiccl ic’lainc’rs. 

Ihc’re xxas, hoxxexer, no Feudalism in Binma. 
Ollices xxc’U’ not hcreditarx. Fxtehe saxs. “ . . . . an) 
i;(?xcinor xxhatcxcT, xxhethcT of a pioxince or a toxxn- 
dnp. mi<>lit be ap|)ointed or n’lnoxed at the ])ieasure 
el ihe Kin<>\ But occasional piesenis to a cpieen, 
ministei, oi faxoin itc j>eneiallx suflicc’d to smootli doxvn 
anx cliflicultx that mii>hi aiisc.*’ Fa cay local head 
(am ic’d on official coiicspondence xxith the* tHuftaw. 
f lu ie xvas a suj)plementary sxstem of espionage xvhich 
kc'pl a strict sinxeiHance oxer local administration. 

In Burma there xvas no (list inci ion betxveen civil 
and militarx services. “ Freasurers and judges”, saxs 
l x u lie, •‘;ne expected to take the command of armies.” 
fu die daxs of Bo-(laxv-pa-)a ciiminal cases xvere heard 
hs the local goxernors, but in cixil cases the |xirties 
''tie at libenx to select their oxvn judges. Sangermano 
'^axs “ . . . . xvhen an indixidual is at difference xviih 
another, or has claims uj)on him for a debt, or for 
Miisfaction of an .injurs, he goes to some Mandarin, 
^'liom he belic'xes likely to fax our him, and procurc’s 
bom him a summons against his adversary. It may 
be easilx conceived to xvhat injustice and inconxenience 
dlls |)ractice must iux:e.ssarily lead”'. 

lh\sc}}pUon of the Bunucsc Empire. ]). 68. 
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(lapit;il ]:)iiiushincnt was \cr\ (ominoi) in Burma.' 
In iht‘ days of Bo-daw-pa-xa it xvas a caj^ital oH’ciu.* 

10 drink Avilu*^ to smoke ojiiinn. or lo kill any large 
.inimal. as an o\ oi a biillalo. (:!a])ital punishmeni 
was. how ever. Iretjuenth '(ornmuted. through interesi 
or hriheiy, loi a it‘rm ol imprisonmeni’: bin high 
wax robberx. accompanied xvith murder, was nexei 
lorgixen. (aiminals condcmnied to death were sonte 
limes paidoned on consideration oi their acting as 
execiiiioneis lor lile'. Sangermano says, “Although 
th( crime ol treason, and sometimes, in order to 
inspiit* tenor, ordinarx crimes are |)unished in a cruel 
mantK'i tlie ordinarx means ol putting to death is b\ 
dec apitatirtn.*' loitinc* was lre(|itentlx inllicted upon 
suspected persons to extort conlession : lor. savs 
Sangermano. “it is the c itstom not lo execute* anx one* 
milc'ss he ac knoxvlc'cltic' his c rime* '. He adds. “1 haxe 

' Si^t UsifNCN, <>/ iiunnii, |)p 35S. 

“ TIk' iTiK*ll\ ol iIk* law <lia not siu i’eml in abolisliinj.; tlrink* 
Ill 1797 Cov {Join mil ol a Nrsidviicr in the liiinultan luiipin'. 
|>. 2S0) fouinl IIk* \oiini.: iiobks ai Aiiiarapiira aiix’ous it) pnidiur 
liquor and iiiloxii'aliii” tirui^s .il aii> jiru'c. In 1S23 Hritisli 
otVieerN louiid drinkiiiy l.drlx jjrcvalt'nl in Hiinna. Si)C‘akin }4 nl 
llurnie*'<r foniniainU-rs .Snodv;ra'.s oI)str\ . . idllirr from 

la^li-, or rc*s]K*ii lo tlu- onlrrs of ilu* Kiii.i^, wliirli forbiil llu 
list- nf wine- and sjtiriluous liquors, llu*> drank sp.iriii.i 4 l\ . 

11 nia\ 1 ) 1 - (|iR'siiom'd, \\lu*llu*r or noi iluir loidships would liavi 
lietfii so ab^UMiiious in inivaic, as the lower tirders are so e\ressivel\ 
l<jnil of liqu«»r ol e\ei\ de'»eripli<ai, lhal tliev ne\er hesilali'. 
when in iheir jiowir, lo disobey an onter, the ’penallN of whieh 
•s death,” Warralivc of Huniu’M’ iCto , p 223). 

M'or iheir ]iosition see I*vtehe, Hiinna. I*a.sl and l*}i\^cnl. 
X'ol. 1, pp. 244-243. 

" Jio-daw-])a-y.'i vjineliines e(niiijelled drinkers ic) drink boilins; 

lead 
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no cloubl hul inun\. unable to bear the airoeiis of 
iliese tornuMUs, have, in sj)ite of their innocence, |)ro- 
noiincecl tIK*nlsel\c^s j»uilt\.’* When definite exidenee 
was not axailable, ordc^a! was rc*soitcd to'. The 
j)iiiiislnnent of a culprit often inxolxed all the* 
members of Ins fatnilx as well as his lelatixes and 
dc‘j)endants^ A British officer uiou* in 179f, “The 
Hurinah laxxs . . . aie like tltc* laws of Draco wiote in 
i)lof)d”". 

Regarding the sxsteni of taxation in ihe Burmese 
faiipire Sangerinano ohseixes, “T he fixed revenues of 
the Burmese Emjjeror consist of a duty of ten per 
cent, on all merchandise* brought l)\ foreigners into 
Rangoon, or any otliers of the ports of Pegu : of the 
|jroduce of the mines of silver, aml)i‘r and lubies; of 
eriain contributions in rice*, which sexeial places are 
obliged to furnish for the use of the palace : and of 
the |)rc‘scnts which on staic‘d daxs are made bx tlie 
Mandat ins to the Emperor. These must tioi hoxvexei 
Ik* confounded xvitJi the presents, xvhich ate alx\ax'» 
nc'essaix xxhen anx faxoin is askc*cl foi. as in this 
countrx notliing is evei obtainc'd without thc*m. But 
though tfte Burmese monarch has no fixed rexenues 
l>esides iliese, still his inc*ans ate far from being limited 
to them alone. For, as he considers the* |)io|)C‘rix of his 
"•objects as in rc'alitx belonging to himself, he there- 


‘ vSan.neniiaiiu, Desaiption ol the h'.iupin', pp DS-TJ 

\vmfs (,1 h Accoiiul of ati Enibai^sy, ]> -t67) iiml C'o\ {founial of 
I Residence, p. I4) refer to unleal^. 

“ F\lelie, liiDuia, Past and Present, X’oi 1. p]) 2ta*244 
■’I’, e., April 7, 1794. Xo. 37 
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l()ic‘ cNinicts IVoin ilicni .in\thinj> ht* plcnscs.”' » l\u 
piic’si ilicn ‘:i short accoiini ol th(‘ o|)|)rcssi()iis 

c\a(ti()iis. and injiislicts that thr |)n)|)lr ait* oblign! 
fo siiih'i' a! the hands of ihc King and his ininisicis.’' 

K\cr\ HiiriiRst* siihjod was hounri to I'ondci 
inililaiN sci’\i((' ^\h(‘IU‘^(T ho rt‘ci‘i\c‘d tin- King's (oni 
niand. Sangciniano sa\s. “When the Finperor ordiis 
an\ niilitaiN cApedit ion. eithci into hostile (Oiintri(‘s 
or against iel)(‘is, he fi\(‘s at the sanu‘ time the nuiiihca 
ol soldieis who are to niauh. and nominates iminc 
diatelv the general who is to (ommand them. riu 
laitto (/.r., Hlultair) in the capital, and tlie Ion oi 
Rondai ((oiiiuil) of the |)io\in(ial cities then e\ai i 
from tile lieads of the* dilleient |)la((‘s mult*! then 
jiirisdi( lion, not onl\ the ninnliei ol men onUard 1)\ 
the Km])eior. but also a ccatain (plant it\ more. Fhosi 
who are not fit lor ^^al, oi ^^ho possess great riches 
instc'ad ol |K‘isonal seiwice, Imnish a ((‘rtain eontiibii 
lion, (>l which the oidinan rate* is htmehed dollais 
and this mone\, ie(ei>c'd Irom the sin|)!iis of the men 
recpiii'ed. ser\es la pa\ the expenses of the war, and 

'“Till’ i'onri was liiisil Jis rrMiiiu- dul iim: 

ex('ci<l a k-w laklis, |)iMlia])s nnl\ Iwd, a^iainsi ili-- prtscir. 

liiithlriMl Uut llu- iKopU diil imi oli su : tw ^ 

laklis was llu- aiiioiini lli.’ii ri-arlu-d tin- kiiii:, ni»l llu' aiiKnini 
i(;lk‘(led. In a iiol iinl\pual iiislaiiri^ out nl Rs. 27,01)1) colk-i'Ud 
oi'.Ix Rs |,S,000 riMilii.-(l ilh ircasiin, ihi kalaiKi Rs. 12,0()'> 
stii'kiiiL', lo i1k liaiids ol ilu- colk clcirs ” Ilar\('\, fh.'^loiv >' 

fiiDiiia, p. d.St) 

^ I)i'si}ipti(\}i of Ihc HniuiCsc hiiipiu', p 7.-^ 

' Il'irvtw roiichuk's lliai “evt-ii iiiidu' llu- \laiiiiL;pa\a dsnasi' 
wliudi had Lirc-aler ilrniii” pejut-r than any of iu pR-dcc'c'ssoi ■ 
sa\(.- pi-rliaps iko innainiL;, llu- roiintn ronld iml jjiii inf)ri- tli.'n' . 
'.’0,001) ill llu* Ikdd ” Srt- Hist.iiv ot Uuhiia, pp. 272-273, 333-334 '' 
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|jMJ\i(l(' the soldiers with iu‘ccss;irics'. For the Emperor 
do(‘s not furnish ainihin«’ hut the arms . . . All from 
I he a^i‘ of se\enteen oi eighteen to that ol sixty are 
.idmiited to tht‘ ranks, hut thos(‘ an' ahva\s j)refcrred 
wlio ha\e A\i\es and diildrOn to sene as sincties oi 
hosiaL*t‘s. and Ih' lesponsihle lor the desertion oi 
1 (hellion ol their latheis or hush.uuls.’*" \ Britisli 
elluer ohseiNC'd in 1791, “If an\ |)erson tmns his l)ack 
in (he da\ of hattl(‘. tiu' whole' ol his relations, male 
.md lemah'. lose* ilu'ir li\es“’. 

1 he e(|uijmK'nls (f the Burmese soldiers were 
\ei\ simple: “thiowini> their wea|)on o\er their 
dioiildc'is like a l(‘\er. the\ han<> trom one end ol it a 
mat. a blanket to to\er tlu'in at ni^ht, a proxision of 
powder, and a little \essel for (ookin^^ and fiom the 
'Mhei end a pioxision ol ii(‘e, ol salt, and of najH', a 
s|)e(ies of hall-putiid halt-diit'd lish, pickled with sail. 
In tliis f>uise lhe\ travel to theii |)lace o( destination 
\\iihout i]ans])ort wagons, without tents, in their 
oidin.irx dress, met eh (ari yinf» on their heads a piece 
ol led eloth, the onlv disiinetixe hadf^e of a Burmese 
"oldier' ... At ni^hi the\ hixoinc on the hare around. 


’ vSiioilMTiisf, [SiDtalivc ol ihc iUmmsc II nr, ])]x llM»-2()0) 
ll'.il iIk’ local olrt(Tr.s--lu- calls llicin 'iKm> iles])()ls’ — “!.:‘*iu‘rall> 
i.'kc c.nt* lo raiVc iloiibU* llie nninbcr of iiifii lliat inay be 
'ink-rtMl, allowiiiiL; oiii'-balf lo buy ibcir iliscbari;e, accordin.^ to 
ilu'ir iiicaiir., and pockcliii.^ at least ball llie ainouiU of what is 
‘■ollecled for llie equii)iitem of the oilier.” 

‘ Di'Sinplioii of till' liiiniu'sc Empiic, p 71) 

1‘. C., April 7, 1794, No. 37. 

’ vSoinetiiiies the iiiaivli of a lUiniiese anii\ ibroii.L^Ii Huriiiese 
lerriiory rescinbleil tliat ol a Iio.stile ariiiN . I'or an example, 
Me Harvey, History oi liinnui, p. 273. 
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willicHii an\ pioicction from the nif»Iu air, tlu; dew, 
or (‘\cn the rain : mereh constriu tiiio a palisade (»! 
I)ranehcs ol trees or thorns.”' 

]he lollowino information is available fiom 
(lhines(‘ records lelating to th(‘ invasion cl Burma hv 
the (ilhinese in IT^ia-hf): “Ihev (/.c., tlu* Burmese) 
had no re»ular armv : in times of danger Shan levies 
weie called out. I heie was howevei' at A\a a standing 
lorce ol 10,00(1 men tailed the litv incihles'. In 
actual fif'hiino the Shan levies vviu* ])laced in Ironi 
and the ‘Inv int ihles’ o(( upied tlu* real, (lavalrv were 
|)osted on either Hank to close in U])on the enemv. II 
victorv appeared doubtful tlu* armv lapidlv entrenched 
ilsell undci cover of a heaw fire tiom artillerv and 
small arms. W’hen the smoke* clc‘aic*d awav the 
stockade was complt‘t(‘, .nul the men inside vverc‘ reach 

* I iplioii of llic lluniicsc ICiiipht\ p. 7ir C;u*siir 

(ibscrvcil, “I scc-m* with mint' cyis, llial iliost* ])tM»pk‘, ainl 

soulilitTs have eaten ol all sorts of wihle liea^ls liial are on tlu 
earth, whether it he \er\ hlthii* or otherwise all ser\eth foi 
tin ir months ; yea, I have seeiie them eate seorjnoiis aiul ser])enls, 
also theN fee«l of all kimle ol herlies and .ijrasse. So that if sueh 
I ijreat Vrniie want not Water and Sail, lhe\ will mainlaynt 
ihenisehes a loiii; lime in a hush with rootes, ilowers and leaxe- 
ol trees.” 

“The s\siem ol maintainiii .14 j)ermanenl .innards on duty in 
the palate prohahlv he^an towards the elose of the Ivvelllh 
eentiir\. in 17h5 Synies (.In Accoiml of an Koiha.s.sy lo the KinK' 
doni of lea. ]). olS} found ahout 3,000 troojis in tJie eapital, ol 
\vhoni 700 onl\ rtinainetl tin dul\ at the ])alaee. Maveloek 
{\lciiu)iiA 0 / tin 'I'lircc ( ainpaiiitis . . in .tvu, p. 353) found ahoiii 

4,000-5,000 lrot>])s in the eapital. They were dressed in wai 
jaekets of Mark ,L;la/ed elf^lh*. Oout^er (lh‘isonal i\anativc of 
T'ioo VeaM’ I mprisonincnl in liuniiah, ]). 100 ) s])eaks of them as 
‘attired in a eomforlahle eanipaiKninj^ jaeket of hlaek elolh, 
ihiekh wadded and tjuilled with eottoii . 
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ID (IHclul it. I hcsf were the itnariahle tactics ol the 
iiiivnie.se."* 

It is |)rohable that’ Hre-antis eatne into extensive 
use in Burma in the sixteenth eentuiA, Intt till tlie 
lime of .\-laung-j)a-\a these weie u.sed maitiU l)\ 
lorcign mercenaries. A-Iating-pa-va ti.serl fire-arms 
agaitisl .Manipur- in Henceforth iire-arnis were 

lre(|uently .served out to a section of the Burme.se army 
mobilised for war. "Karlv in the nineteenili centurv 
ilie palace arsenal had up to .S.^.OOO muskets, Imt the\ 
were mosll) rejects from Freticli anrl English aresnals. 
and the powder was so bad that it wmtld not have Iteeti 
|ja.s.sed in the armies of Indian primes." 

Stockades played a very important jtart iti Burmese 
warfare. .\s early as 1791 a British officei sent to 
inotect the Cihittagong frontier leported to the 
Supreme (lovernment. "It is their custom to fortih 
every time they move as the ancient Romatis did"". 
I he following devseription of Burmese stockades' is 
based on data collected (hiring the First .Vnglo- Burmese 
Wat ; “The unvar) ing elemetu was a c fintitumtis wall, 
sometimes as high as twenty feet of .solid timber--lhe 
'■'.em of bamboos or trunks of sajilings from the 
neighbouring forests. At the top ran horizontal beams 
which held all firmly together. .\t intervals were loop- 


^ Harvey, Hii^lory of Burma, p. 255. 

* Pemberton, Kcpotl oti Ihc B'a>>!rni h'loiiHv) of India, 

V. 

^ P.C., April 7, 1794, No. 37. Siiodi.jra.s.'; {\analivi' of the 
Burmese War, p. 21) says that the Buriiie.se ‘displayed 
*and jud^Tinent’ .in the ‘form cat ion ami <lefeiiee of stockades' 
^Ritchie and Kvaiis, Lord Awitersi. p. 93. 
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holes tor imiskc*ti\ lire. AVilliin the eiulosuie, which 
was sc|iiari* or ohloni*. weie laisecl i)latloinis ol earth 
or wood IVom \vhieh small could discharge o\ei 

till' paling. Inside and outside* ilie stockade ^SLr^ 
trenches, and on the e\lc‘rnal late weit' olien ahattis 
foinied ot trunks ol trees." 

A(to)clint> to Sanf>ermano. the Bmnu‘se soldier^ 
wetc ‘dcMiiute ol discipline and all kno^^ledJ*e ol 
laelies'. hut the\ were kept in conitol In threat and 
|)unishnient. He says, “Not ineu‘l\ (he* i;eneial, bin 
e\cm the* cdlicer ol an\ (oi|)s which is sc'paiated Ironi 
the main body, has the power ol jmnishino with death, 
and this without an\ i^roeess, whale \ei sfildier he tna\ 
think dc‘ser\in!4 cl it. The sword is alwa\s han^itij* 
o\er tile head ol the* solcliei, and the slii^htcst dis|)osi 
tion to lli,^ht, or lelueiance to ath.itite. will inlallibb 
brinj; it down u|)on him. But what abo\e all tench 
to hold the Rinni(\se soldier\ to thc'ii dui\ is tin 
dreadlul execution that is done on the* wi\es and 
children ol those who desert. I hc* arms and le,!.>s ol 
these miseiable \ittims are bound looeiher . . . atid 
in this state ihev are shut up in cabins made oi 
bamboo, and filled with coiiibiistible materials, whitli 
are then set ctn fire by means of a train ol gunpowder."' 
The commander who failed to secure \ittor\ sulfered 
‘the loss of all his honours and dif>nilii‘s'. II he wa*' 


' llcscriplion of Ihc lUtinicsc Kinp'uc, ]>. 80 
H(Mlaw-i)a-ya had ‘rendered himself deleslahlt* In llie^e diVad 
ful hfirharities’, and in or about tSOo ‘lie juU to death in tin- 
cruel manner, men, women, aiul children, to the number of a 
thousand jiersons’. 
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guilLx of ‘liic sli«lucst ncgliocnct *. his ])()sst‘ssi()iis 
ind lilV were ‘sacrificed lo llu* ant»cr of the Kni])er()i 
riiis s\steniati( terroiisin, added to the ‘(ontiiiiial 
'\ais' \\aj:»ed l)\ A-laiiii«-|)a-ya. and his sons, resulted in 
.li(‘ |)artial depopulation of ilu‘ Iirawaddx \allev. 
Death took a hea\y toll : nian\ of those wlu) inana«t‘d 
!M sinxixe tniji^ialed to Siam oi to lit‘n<>al. San,£»ei mano 
“\\’h(‘n 1 first anixed in l\‘<>u each hank ol the 
^leai fixer Ax a (/.c., Itrawaddx) ])i(‘sentc‘d a lon«- 
• oiuinued line ol habitations, hut on inx return, a xerx 
xillai^es x\(‘ie to he* sern alont> the xvhole course 
. 1 ! the* siic’ain. ’ A\’hen a person ol tank xeniurtal to 
i(|)ic‘sc'nt to lio-cla\v-j)axa that his xvais weie f>reatlx 
(liininishinfj the nimibca ol his subjc'cts, the King 
loldlx i('])iiecl. “It would maitei little il all the men 
Here dead, fbi then we might einoll and atm the 
women.*’" 

Burma has a long coast line*, but hca |)e()j)le did 
lot lee] the call ol the sc*a. "I he caj)ital xvas usuallx 
r awax from the sea. In IhSa the capital 
> .'I*- . ieried from Pegu lo Ax a. Hie })(jlitic'al 

liiijjoi tanci‘ ol this inland citx lax in its ancient tradi- 
noiis and in its position in the heart ol the j)urelx 
lUnmc'se aicM in the countrx. From the primitixe 
point ol xiexv il xxas also economically important, for 
the al)undani rice i)l the Kxaukse district xvas easilx 
ja(jcurable for the citx. But it xvas far axvax from the 

' Destriptioii uj Ihc lUiniicsc Empiic, pp. 80-81. 

J»o-(la\v-pii-y« oiict* ordered a .i^ciieral lo be roasted al a slo\^ 
'ire I'ortuuatelv llie eoiideiiined {general ea]Uured a wliile 
^ lepliaiit and then reeeived a free pardon. 

* Descriplion of the Hurmcse Empire, p. 81. 
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(cniRs ol inirniaiional trafU*. and European merchants 
loinul it \er) difficult to make the upstream journex 
Irom S\riam to A\a in order to secure the King\ 
|)erniission to trade in his country Burma was almost 
etit o(f (rom the outside world ; her ])eoj)le lived in a 
world ol their own.' I he atmosphere of the capital 
was that ol the* I'pper Burma \illaf»es amous which i? 
Ia\, and the ideas of the Kinf>s leniained in th( 
nineteenth ci‘ntur\ what the\ had been in the ninth/ 

I he iniransioent elements in Burmese (haracter and 
adminisiratixe policx found lull pla\ in the isolated 
capital. \o real understanding of the intricacies ol 
Anglo-Burmese relations is jKtssihle without a thorough 
appreciation of this significant geographical fact. 

7 he magnificent Irraw'addx cnuld not but encouragr 
a rudimentar) form of naxal warfare. I'he Burmest 
used large w’ar-boats, drixen sometimes b) sixty oars, 
which used their swivel guns with good effect. Ever} 
town on the rixer had to furnish a war boat, to man if. 
and to keej) it ready for operations. “Ihe famous 
war-boats”, xve read in a British Intelligence Report. 
1823, ‘‘are nexer seen out of the Irraxvaddy or Rangoon 
rixer, or employed e\cej)t on special missions o) 
expeditions ordered by the King, or in carrying a royaH 
(.)rder to cut off a head or create a governor.” King 
Sane (lb98-1714) of the roungoo dynast) created the 
nucleus of a mercantile marine : he xvas the first rulci 
of Burma to possess sc*a-going xessels.' The tradition 

' Hall, Kaily luicriour.se icilli Bunua, ]>!) ll, 7.S. 

® Harvey, History of Burma, p. 249. j 

* Hall, ICarly Eui^lish lntcrcoit}sc loith Burma, pp. 201-202 ^ 
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introduced by him. was not extended and developed 
ht the A-laung-pa-ya dynasty. 

"I'he following estimate of the character of the 
Burmese people comes from a British military officer 
who took pan in the w'ar of 1824-20: “It has often 
been objected to the Burmese, that they are addicted 
to pilfering, lying, and dissimulation, as w^ell as 
insolent and oxerbearing to strangers ; but the remark 
may be, in a great measure, confined to the numerous 
.•overnmeni functionaries and their followers . . . they 
are. indeed, a \’ilc race, w'ho exist by fraud and 
oppression, and who, upon numerous pretences, no 
matter how frixolous, are always ready to rob and 
plunder all wffio come within the influence of their 
authority: the poor people, on the contrary, . . . are 
Ir.mk and ho.spitable, and by no means deficient in 
(lualities xvhich would do honour to more civilized 
lations. I’hey, very generally, can read and write ; 
are acute, intelligent, and observing : and, although 
Iretjuently impressed with high notions of their own 
Mwereign and country, show' no illiberality to strangers 
>1 foreigners w'ho reside among them.’’’ 

Such was Burma in the zenith of her pow'er and 
jlrosperity, virile, audacious, proud in her isolation. 
Ignorant of the angry w'orld outside, carelessly gliding 
into a conflict w'ith mighty Ka/as from beyond the seas. 


* Snodgrass, Narrative of the Biintiese iVar, pp. 208-209. 
6 



CHAPTER II 


CAPTAIN WELSH IN ASSAM (1792-1794) 

Dikshnii Singii died in Dcrcnibcr, 1780, and wa' 
succeeded by his son, Juhraj CJaurinaih Singh. H( 
assumed ihe Ahoin name Suhitpangjdia. By his ordci 
the other princes of the Royal family were mutilated 
and rendered ineligible for the succession. This wa‘ 
probably a {)olitiral necessity, but the history of hi,' 
reign — a disastrous period of Ahom history — show^ 
how cruel and sindictive he was. Captain Welsli 
refers again and again to his debauchery, imbecility 
ignorance, caprice and cruelty’. In a contemporan 
British document- we read: “The Assam Raja was :i 
very weak man on whom no dependence could lx 
jtlaced, he being generally intoxicated with opium, 
and, when sober, totally^ incapable of all business, 
which was transacted by his ministers. These men 
were devoid of honesty, inimical to their master and 
rapacious to the country”. Sir Edward Gait rightly 
concludes; “Gaurinath was the most incompetenij 
blood-thirsty, disreputable and cowardly of all the 
Ahom Kings.”“ 

Gaurinath was quite young at the time of hi 


’ P. C., rebniary 24, 1794, No. 13A ; December 17, I7‘*-. 
No. 50. 

* Vorci^n Departineui j\lisccllamuns Records, No. 8, Menu'- 
randa, Vol. I, No. 7. f 

^History oj p. 211. 
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u((.'ssi()n'. A yoiirig- King miuirecl able and honest 
ministers, l)iit unfortunately he chose the Bar Barua 
.IS his ‘great farourite’ arid ‘acted as he uas advised by 
'i):ii officer’^. 7’his unscrupuh)us officer exploited the 
soling King’s inexperience and credulity and .secured 
Ini his own tanrily a dominant position in the State. 
\ (onteinporary chronicle sa\s. ’"rhere was an aninio- 
sit\ between the liarbarua and the Bttrgohain since 
ilie (fays of Swargadeo Ltikshnii Singh. Having dis- 
tovered some loopholes the Barbarua out of umbrage 
lepoited the matter to the King."'' The re.sult was the 
execution of the Bar Gofiahi and his three sons as well 

the confiscation of their belongings.' Several rela- 
ii\es of the Bar Barua now occupied the offices vacated 
l)\ the Bai Go/iain and his sons. But the Bar Barua 
(oiiUl not enjoy his victory for any length of time. An 
\hom chronicler says, “. . . the Barbarua conducted 
the administration of the country in an independent 
iiiaimer. The King then reali.sed that the Barbarua 
(lid ever\ thing by ignoring the absolute rights of the 
''OM.'uign.” So the Bar Bauia and his sons were 
dismissed, and all ‘‘articles deposited at the Rangpur 
Hsidcnce of the dejjosed Barbarua were sei/xd and 
ti nioced to the King’s hoasehold.”'' 

' l<ol>insou (Pcsiriptive .•IiTiiikiI o/ .Is.sfliii, p. 170) mus tluil 
|li< nils ((Ills- foufteen swit.s old at the lime of bis aci’essioji . 

■ S. K. nhuvaii, Tiiiigkiiiiiifiia Umaiiji, Knslisb Transl'iiion, 
[I'll 89-90. 

Is. K. Bbnvaii, Tuuf;khuu^ia liurauji, Kiivdisb Translation, 

90. 

' !'• C., b'ebrnarv 24, 1794, No. 13.\. 

' K. Ulmjan, Tuiti'khiiiigia Hiiraiifi, Kn.tclisb Translation, 
I’P 90-91. 
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The Moaniai ias had suflered terribly as a result 
of their unsuccessful rebellion during the reign of 
Lakshnii Singh. Naturally they lirooded over those 
wrongs and spread disaffection amongst the people, 
(iaurinath followed the old policy of persecution. In 
April, 1782, the exasperated Moamarias rebelled again 
and tried to burn the city of Garhgaon. which w'as. 
howc\er, sa\ed by the Burhu (iohain. The rebels 
then atiiicked Rangpur, where also they w'ere repulsed 
by the same energetic mini.ster. Instead of adopting 
a polic) of conciliation, which might have restored 
order in the country and pacified the Moamarias, 
Gaurinath jiroclaimed a general massacre. The 
Moamarias were killed ‘in all the sillages with their 
.sons and wive.s’. .Some of them lied into the territories 
of the DaHas, the Bhutias. the Kacharis and the 
jaintias, and thus .saved their lives. It was reported 
that the sons of the deposed liar Barm had joined the 
rebellion. The King ‘ordered their eyes to be 
plucked’. ‘ 

The supjiression of the first Moamaria rebellion 
of Gaurinath’s reign was follow'ed in 1782 by the 
death of the able Burha Gohain, Ghanashyam, whose 
energy was primarily responsible for the Royalist 
victory. He w'as succeeded by his son Purnananda. 
who played a decisis c part in the affairs of the decadent 
Ahom Kingdom for many years. In dealing with the 
Moamarias he displayed the same loyalty and energy 
which had characterised his father’s service to an 


' S. K. Bliuyan, Tungkhungia Biiranji, English Translation, 
pp. 91-95. 
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tiiiwonhy ruler. Captain Welsh observed that “the 
Iliirha (Johain may with great justice be suspected 
()l ha\ing faxoured the (Moamaria) insurrection (of 
!7<S())”. Sir Edward Cait points out that this statement 
<l()cs not deserve credence: “There is nothing what- 
<\er in the native accounts of this jjeriod that in any 
way supports this accusation, which was probabh 
grounded on secret allegations made by other rival 
ministers, who had access to Captain \V’^clsh from the 
beginning, whereas he did not meet the Burha Cohain 
(ill towards the end of the exjjedition. Welsh himself 
describes these ministers as unscrujnilous intriguers. 
The esidence of such pensons, who had ihenrselves 
.(handoned the contest, cannot be accepted as throwing 
.niy slur on an officer who, alone, for many years before 
\\'elsh came to Assam, had kept the Moamarias in 
(heck, and who continued to do so after he had again 
departed.”' 

The King’s policy of indiscriminate revenge pro- 
duced its natural reaction; early in 178(5 a serious 
levoit of the Moamarias" broke out on the north bank 
ol the Brahmtiputra. A contingent sent by the King 
to suppress it was cut up by the rebels. “Ha\ing 
obtained a large quantity of provisions in this war”, 
says our chronicler, Srinath Bar Barua, “the Moamarias 
continued hostilities with redoubled strength.” Another 
contingent sent by the King was defeated near the 
Caraimari Bil*. Fresh troops were sent, but they 

' Hisiory of Assam, p. 220. 

’for details, see S. K. Blinyan, Tiiiigkhiiiifiia huranp, 
t'-:.i,’lish Translation, pp. 99-130. 

• Marsh. 
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could nol prt•^eIU (he Moaniarias from capturing the 
(ioraniur Salm'. The defeated Royalist army then 
joined the troojis commanded by Purnananda liurha 
(ioliaiii, who had in the meantime taken shelter in a 
fort erected on the liank of the Sonai river. But the 
liurha Ciohain was not able to stem the swelling tide 
of rebellion. The Moaniarias compelled him to rctreal. 
first to (laurisagar and then to Rangpur, where he met 
(he King. The Moaniarias established their head 
(juarters at Bhatiajmr and raxaged the territorv 
exacuated bx the Royalist army. Rangpur itself xvas 
threatened. The panic-stricken King apjiealed foi 
assistance to the Bar Pluikan at (lauhati and also to 
(he rulers of Manijnir, C'achar and Jaintia. Before thi 
arrival of the exjiected succour the situation bccaiiii 
xety serious, and the King Hed to (hiuhati xvith most 
of his (dliceis (jaimarx. 1788). The jianic created h\ 
the rebellion utterlx dislocated the administratixe 
machinery, for the chronider sa)s, “The other Phukaiis 
and Baruas xvent to xvhatexer place and direction thex 
liked.” Fortunately the Burha (iohaiii and the B(i>' 
Barua remained behind, but they could not jirevciii 
the occupation of Rangpur and (iarhgaon by the 
Moaniarias. 

On his arrival at (iauhati the King sent a laige 
army to reinforce the Burha Gohaiu. When this four 
arrived the Burha Gohaiti xxas able to take a strong 
attitude against the Moaniarias, but the demoralised 
Royalist troops could not stand the strain xvith detei 
mination and perseverance. Desultory xx'arfare (<"' 


Vaisliiiava monastery. 
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iinuccl for years oxer a large area, and although Purna- 
nantla displayed many qualities of patriotic leadership, 
111- (ould not dislodge the Moaniarias from Rangpur, 
\vhere they j^laced one Bharat Singh on the throne’. 
Pellx chiefs, ollicers and adventurers ‘assumed indepen- 
dence in \arious parts of the country’^ The natural 
lesiilt was widespread anarchy. The Royalist adminis- 
n at ion had ( ollapscd, and in the area held by the 
Mcamarias “the burning of villages, the looting of 
su|jplies and the wanton destruction of crops led to a 
lenible famine: rice was not obtainable, and the 
sullerings of the peoj)le were so great that many 
ahandoned their own children. Even persons of the 
Inghest castes, it is said, were reduced to eating the 
flesh of cows, l)uffaloes, dogs and jackals. Some roamed 
.il)oiit in the jungle, devouring wild fruits and roots, 
^\hile others Hed to the Burha Gohain or to the 
neighbouring hill tribes, and evem to Bengar’”*. 

It xvas dear that the Ahom King would not be 
al)le to restore order in his kingdom without external 
assistance ; but external assistance xvas not easily avail- 
al)h‘. 1 he rulers of C^achar and Jaintia refused to 
uspond to his appeal, and it is not unlikely that in his 
distress they discovered an excellent opportunity for 
ilieir own aggrandisement. But Jai Singh of Manipur 
'‘fill remembered the valuable assistance he had received 
hoin Rajeswar SinghV He advanced at the head of 

■ Hlinral Siiij^li’s coins, dated 1793, are still extant. 

* 1*. C., Fehrnary 24, 1794, No. 13.\. I'or details, see Gait, 
llr.lory of Assam, p. 195. 

® Gait, History of Assam, pp. 194-19v^. 

’ See p. 37, avtc. 
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jOO horse and 1.000 foot to Nowgong, where he 
Avas met by (iaiirinatli. He then established contact 
Avith Purntinanda. :ind accepted his proposal that an 
immediate tittack should be made on Rangpiir. 
Accordingly the Manipuri army, strengthened by a 
detachment of the Kurha Gohain’s force, advancerl 
towards Rtingpur. lint the Moamarias met the invtid- 
ing army on the Avay and scored a Aictory. In the 
langtiage of the Ahoni chronicler, “A large number ol 
Manipuris fell in the engjigement ; and the Moamarias 
seized ;dl the goods of the Raja.” jai Singh noA\ 
returned to Manipur, leaA’ing a detachment of his 
troops Avith the Burha Gohain', Avho continued the 
struggle under depressing circumstances. 

From NoAvgong, Avhere the oppression of his officers 
had caused a rising ol the local population", (iaurinatli 
Avent to (iaiihati. "I'here he expected to find a sale 
refuge, but unfortunately fresh troubles confronted 
him. We have already referred to the assumption ol 
independence by jietty chiefs in clifi'erent parts ol 
Assam. Of the six jirincipal vassal chiefs, the Rajas ol 
Nauduar and Darrang had reAolted. The former 
‘esteemed the time fatourablc to his personal indepen- 
dence, Avhich Avas accordingly asserted, without an\ 
apparent proAdcation’’. In the case of Darrang, how- 
ever, there Avas a serious provocation. Gaurinath had 
treacherously seized and put to death Raja Hansa 


* See S. K. linranji, Kiiglisli TraiD-'f 

lion, pp. 123-130. 

■ See vS. K. Blmyan, Tungkhiinjiim Uiiranji, Knglisli Tran^l '■ 
tion, pp. 124-125. 

» r. C., February 24, 1794, No. 13 '\. 
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\:iia>an of Darrang on a \cry doubtful cfuirgc of dis- 
loyalty’, set aside the claims of his son Krishna Narayan, 
and handed over the state to another member of the 
I tiling family whose name, was Bishnu Narayan. 
Krishna Narayan approached Douglas, the British 
(lomniissioner in (^ooch Behar, and through that officer 
u‘(|uested the (lovernment of Bengal to re-instate him. 
ollering to hold his state as a \assal of the East India 
(Company. I’he (iovernmem of Bengal refused to 
comply with his retpiest. Krishna Narayan then 
(ollected troops, expelled Bishnu Narayan from 
Darning, and even occupied Kamrup” and North 
(iauhati". He was assisted by Haradalta (Ihaudhuri^. 
a Zamindar of Darrang, some of whose relations had 
been killed by the King. 

Kri.shna Narayan’s small army was composed 
mainly of Barkand'azes or mercenary troops recruited 
in the district of Rangpur in Bengal. Although the 
official dtKumcnts uniformly refer to these mercenaries 
as Bengal Barkandazes, most of them were not bona 
fide inhabitants of Bengal. There were Sikhs from 
I lie Punjab, Hindustanis from Bundelkhand, and also 
fighting SannyoAh from different jirox inccs.'' It seems 
that the services of these mercenaries were much in 


’ .VminliiiR; to Bishnu Narayan and iho ministers of (laiiri- 
’lalli, Haiisa Narayan openly wa.i?e(l war ai^aiiisi ilit* Kiiii*. (S. N. 
Sen, Records in Oriental Lan^uaf^es, Vol. I, Hciitiali Lcilvis. 
iHler nos. 39, 40). 

•P. C., February 24, 1794, No. 13A. 

®P. C., March 16, 1792, No. 11. 

• S. K. Bliuyan, Titii^khuu^iria liuranji, Kiii;lish Translation, 
p. 123. 

• P. C., January 23, 1793, No. 4. 
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demand in Assam, for we are told by our Ahom 
chronicler that Ciaurinath employed them for his own 
jnirposes'. I he Go\ernment of Bengal should ha\e 
taken steps to prc\ent the recruitment of these merce- 
naries within British territory by the agents of the ri\al 
political {larties in Assam ; but the seriotisness of the 
jnoblem was realised only Avhen it was too late, 
latmsden, Gollector ol Rangptir, brought the mattei 
to the notice of the (iovernnient as soon as Krishtta 
Narasan and Haradatta C’.haudhttri begati to enlist the 
liarkondnzrs within his jurisdiction. B\ an ordei 
dated September 9, 1791, the Go\ernment instructed 
Ltimsden ‘neither to assist nor prevent’ Krishna 
Narayan in raising such force as he might think propel 
so long as his troops acted peacefully within British 
territories. Krishna Narayan took so much advantage 
of Ltimsden’s neutrality that Ciaurinath’s ministers 
came to Rangptir and retjuested the Gollector to recall 
the Barhandaxes. Lumsden thought that he was not 
warranted by his instructions in acceding to this 
request. Thereupon the As.s;ime.se ministers asked him 
to forward to Calcutta a petition praying for the inter- 
tention of the Supreme (iovernment-. 'I’he (Jovern- 
ment iiiftnined Lumsden that he had misunderstood 
the implication of their order dated September 9, 1791 
He Avas asked to prevent Krishna Narayan from openh 
enlisting Harkandazes within the Company’s territories, 
although British subjects might be allowed, if thev 
liked, to repair to the Darrang Raja’s territories and to 

* S. K. Bhuviin, Timgkhimgia Hiiraiiji, UtiKlisli Translatidu, 
p. 123. 

• 1'. C., March 16, 1792, No. 11. 
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sti\c liiiii there'. Lord Oirnvvallis was not willing to 
li.rgei the friendly professions contained in his letter 
<1 (illy 17S7, to the King of As-sani'. A proclania- 
lidii was isstted liy the Gotcrnnietn of Bengal, asking 
tile lid I kan (lazes to retitrn to Bengal, and warnittg them 
iKii to tise the name of the (lotnjKiny in support of their 
plundering activities. They replied that they were 
si ning the caitse of Krishna Narayan in return for pa\ 
. 111(1 the Gonipanv was in no way imjilitatcd in or 
((.iimiitted l)\ their work". 

land Goriiwallis came to India after the pa.ssing 
nl Pitt's Itidia Act (1784), which had declared that “to 
|itir.stie .Schemes of (’ontpiest and Extension of Domi- 
nion iti India, ate Meastires repugnant to the Wish, 
the Honour, atid Policy of the Nation."' Although 
lie tvas ‘a capable militarx commander’, he acted loyalh 
in atcordance with the spirit of this significant Parlia- 
iiieiitarx declaratioti, and did his best to avoid entanglc- 
niciits with the ‘country poxvers’. His xvar against 
1 ipu Sultan may be regarded as an act of necessity 
t uner than a product of aggressixe policx. and his 
idtisal to dethrone ripif xvas probablx due in a large 


' I’. 0 , Mari-Ii Iti, 1792, No. 17. 

“ I’. (.'., Man'll 16, 1792, No. 16. 

\ lelU-r \v£is writleii lo tlie Kiiii; on Jiiiir 12, 171)2, .siixin.n 
•I'di llw Barkainiazcs lind been asked lo return lo Beni’cil, and 
T -ileralinj^ the Ciovernor-Oenerars friendship ami good wishes. 
d‘ C., June 15, 1792, No. 17). 

" vS, N. Sen, Rccoyci.s in Oriental Lani^iitai^cs. Vol. 1, Bcni^ali 
t el I CIS. letter no. 31. 

* vSection 34. Sec A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constilnlional l'>ovii- 
' ■nd.s, Vol. r, pp. 68-69. 

® Sec Ross, CormvalUs Correspondence, Vol. IT, p. 78. 
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measure to his (iesire not to contratene the Act of 1781. 
Such a (Joternor-GencTal was not likely to imiti 
unneccssar) complications by taking serious interesi 
in the affairs of Assam. Moreover, the war againsi 
Tipu Sultan was still going on, and it was hardh 
jjossible for the (io\ernor-(ienera! to turn his attention 
towards the Brahmaputra. 

But as the ( i isis in .\.ssani reached its i iilminatioii, 
the Goiernmetit of Bengal found it difficult to remain 
a neutral spectator of the terrible civil Avar across the 
eastern frontier. Trade suffered, and it Avas not un- 
likel) that the shadow of anarchy Avould silentl) conic 
■OA er the border districts of the Presidency. Purnananda 
Biirha Gohaiii repeatedly asked for British assistance, 
and his application Avas supported by Raush, the farmci 
of the salt re\enues at Goalpara'. Lord CornAvallis 
felt that the British Government had .some indited 
responsibility for the succe.ss of Krishna Narayan's 
rebellion, Avhich Avas mainly due to the service he Avas 
receiving from the Barkandazes recruited from Briti.sli 
territory. It had become clear that the Barkandazrs 
Avould not obey the notifications calling upon them i" 
leaAc As.sam. ,So the Governor-General decided m 
expel them by force from the area of their depreda- 
tions. I'he termination of the Avar against Mysore in 


* Krishna Narayan sent a vakil to IvUinsden to i^rolest aKnin-'^ 
Raush’s eondiict : “Mr. Raush haviiij^ come and joined tl*'‘ 
Assamese has encourai^ed Iheiii to plunder and depredate . . • 
my country . . . The vakil was asked by Ivunisden to 
Captain Welsh at (Goalpara. (P. C.. November 2(5, 1792, No. 8, 9- 
Raush was an opportunist; he did not hesitate to commit depn 
dations in Gaurinath’s territory. (S. N. Sen, Records in Oricid^'^' 
J.anguages, Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter nos. 29, 30). 
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I he early part of 1792 left him free to deal with these 
leealeitrant mercenaries. ‘Advised as well from motives 
of humanity as from a wish to be better informed of 
ilic interior state of Assam,, its commerce, etc.’ he 
decided to send ‘an activ'e and prudent officer’ with 
SIX companies of sepoys to Goalpara. In September. 
1792. 360 .sepoys were despatched under the command 
of Captain Welsh, with Lieutenant MacGregor as 
Adjutant and Ensign Wood as Surveyor. Lord 
Cornwallis refused to give him detailed instructions 
until he should transmit every information that he 
(f)uld obtain when near the scene that related to the 
object of his future operations.’^ 

Captain Welsh arrived at Goalpara on November 
<S. 1792. Here he received from Raush a detailed 
;iccount of the internal condition of the Ahoni King- 
dom, and was met by Bishnu Narayan, who urgently 
letjuested him to march at once to the relief of Gauri- 
nath. heavily pressed at that time by Krishna Narayan 
and the Barkandazes. In one of his letters, shown to 
Captain Welsh by Bishnu Narayan, Gaurinath com- 
jiared himself to a heavy-laden ship on the point of 
sinking." Captain Welsh sent a report to Calcutta and 
decided to proceed at once to Gauhati, w'here the King 
of Assam was then besieged’. The situation was 
undoubtedly serious, and if Gaurinath was to be 
‘issisted in the recovery of his power, there was nO' 
•irae to be lost. But Captain Welsh assumed a heavy 

* Foreign Department Misceltancous Records, No. 8, Memo- 
landa, Vol. I, No. 7. 

“Gait, History of Assam, p. 197. 

® P. C., November. 26, 1792, No. 7. 
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responsibility irhcn he rushed towards (Jauhati wiili 
out waiting for further institictions from tlalcutta. 
I'he situation was not free from military danger, 'rhe 
detachment under his command was not large : the 
geograpliy of the country he was entering was but 
vaguely known. .At any moment his tommunications 
:ind supjjlies might be cut olF by hostile forces. Mote 
serious, perhaps, was the political danger. B\ identi- 
fying the Company tvith the Ahom King’s cause 
Captain AVelsh might, knowingly or unknowingh, 
accejit far-reaching political liabilities which his 
Ciovernment might be tmwilling to approve and tin 
able to repudiate. 

While the gallant ('aptain was maturing his plan 
for rescuing a fallen King the Coternor-Cieneral was 
meditating upon the new problem. He thought that 
the detachment should do .something instead of waiting 
at Goalpara, but he was not t|uite sure wdiat it could 
do. He was fully conscious that his own ‘local know- 
ledge of A.s.sam’ was ‘no less im|jerfcct than «)Ui 
information on the strength and views of the con- 
tending parties in that country’. He sent a letter to 
Captain Welsh, which the latter received after his 
departure from Goalpara. Instead of sending detailetl 
instructions the Governor-General confined himself to 
a general outline of his wishes and left Captain Welsli 
free to adopt such measures as he considered neccssars 
He was directed to try to compose the disturbances in 
Assam by mediation and without bloodshed. Tin 
personal .safety of (iaurinath was to be regarded as oiu 
of his primary objects. If the Darrang Raja refused 
.to accept his mediation or showed a design to gain 
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liinc by insincere, negotiations. Captain Welsh was 
aiuhori/ed ‘without loo much exposing the detach- 
inciu ... to act immediately with the utmost rigour 
. . for the Raja of Assam’s relief’. He was to occupy 
some fort or jiost where he could collect a large stock 
o( j)rovisi()ns and from which he could maintain corn- 
nuinication b\ river with (ioaljxira. At the same time 
notice was issued to the Rmkaudazrs that, if they did 
not return home Aviihin a limited time, their families 
would be seized and their |3io])erties confiscated by 
the (iovernment cjf Bengal.’ 

Captain W^elsh started for (iauhati on November 
l(i. Three da)s later his boats confronted near Nagar- 
bera hill some small canoes carrying Gaiirinath and a 
lew attendants. I he King had escaped from Gauhati 
at two o'clock on the previous morning. His flight 
was due to the caj^ture of the southern side of Gauhati 
l)> a Bairagr who had put himself at the head of a 
nibble of low class Dorns, (iaurinath’s house was set 
on fire b) these achenturers ; he fled with four atten- 

' J*. C., November 2t5, 1792, No. 6. 

‘ Captain Welsh refers to him as the ‘lJurjee Rajah’ ami 
Jtp‘>rls, “Neither the Raja nor any of liis pet)ple ean tell me who 
Ok* Rurjee Rajah is. They only sa> that their eountiw is in sueh 
• slate of anarchy and confusion that any man who can pick up 
h)() desperate fellows .^ets himself up for a Raja”. (P. C., 
Pu eml)er 17, |792, No. 47). Ca])tain Welsh adds that this 
r.iirjee Rajah* was ‘desirous of |L»eUinjy: assistance from (biurinatli 
<lrive out Krishna Narain*. In that case Cbmrinath’s house 
”'Usi have been burnt b\ mistake. (P. C., November 30, 1792, 
31). 

A letter of the .As.sam ministers shows that Ciaurinalh was 
<li'iven nw’ay from Now.ijonix by the haiin}*}. (S. N. Sen, Rcconis 
Oriental Languages, Vol. I, Beiit^ali Ixilcrs, letter no. 40). 
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dants. Ica\'ing his family behind. 'I'he King assured 
Captain W'elsh that as soon as he ap[)eared at Ciauhati 
his friends would join him and his enemies would be 
compelled to tetire.'. In this interview ‘it appeared 
very plainlv that his views in soliciting aid from the 
British Covernment were not confined to getting rid 
of the Bengal Barkundosses but he wished to be 
assisted by British troops against all enemies who bv 
his own atcount were numerous, and in this hope he 
was encouraged by Captain Welsh. 

The Captain decided to proceed to Gauhati ‘with 
the utmost expedition.’’ On his way he was joined 
by the Bar Barua^ and the tributary Chief of Rani.' 
Gauhati was captured without any struggle on Novein- 
* her 25 ; the Bairagi made his escajic,® but about sixty 
of his followers were taken prisoner. Gaurinath then 
‘entered into the town in great state.’' 

On November 26 Captain Welsh had a visit from 
Gaurinath and the Bar Barua. After the usual com- 
pliments the latter requested Captain Welsh to assist 
the King not only against the Barkandazei but also 
against the Bairagi and the Moamarias. Captain 
Welsh promised to do his best. The minister then 

'I*. C., November 30, 1792, No. 31. 

• Foreif^n Depariineni MiHcllancous Records, No. 8, Memo- 
randa, Vol. I, No. 7. 

• P. C., November 30, 1792, No. 31. 

' P. C., December 3, 1792, No. 9. 

® P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 

• “The Bairagi was hacked and subsequently transfixed to ^ 
spear”. (S. K. Bhuyan, Tnngkhungia hiDanji, Rnglish. Trans- 
lation, p. 131). 

» P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 
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(ii(|uircd whether the Captain eonsidered his force 

ient for the purpose. Captain Welsh replied that 
i( .ifier obtaining a thorough knowledge of the country 
.!ik! the strength of the King’s enemies he considered 
his tcrce to be insufficient, he ‘should make it known 
10 (iovernrnent and act agreeable to their instructions’, 
(iaiiriiiath and the Bar Barua were satisfied. They 
(lull pointed out that the best way to deal with the 
liaiknndazffs would be to ask them to come to Gauhati 
and, if they came, to induce them to return home ‘by 
promising to write to Government in their favour to 
icstore their houses to them.’ \Vith this request 
(ia|)tain Welsh agreed to comply ; but when he was 
liirther asked to invite Krishna Narayan to Gauhati 
and to deliver him to Gaurinath as soon as he arrived 
iluH\ he pointed out that the King had not applied 
lo the Governor-Cieneral for assistance against the 
Darrang Raja, nor had the Government authorised the 
British force to take hostile measures against any one 
l)csides the Barknndazcs.^ 

Krishna Narayan was naturally anxious to con- 
nliare the British authorities. On November 27 his 
saw Captain Welsh and assured him that ‘neither 
Ins master nor the Burkondosses would fight against 
die Camipany’. When Captain Welsh showed him the 
dialt of a panvana Asking the Barkandazes to appear 
n (Tauhati within six days, he said that they would 
feriainly come but ‘begged that they might have ten 
da\s instead of six to make their appearance.’ Captain 
elsh satisfied him on this point. The vakil told hina 

P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 

7 
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ihat Krishna Naravaii Avas prepared to cohie to 
(>auhati if lie was assured of protection. Captain 
^Velsh replied that he would protect his life. The 
vakil said ‘that was all he wanted.’^ 

When the abo\c-mentioned parwana" was served 
on the Barkandazes, they sent an arzi"' stiying that ‘in 
obeying his {i.c., Krishna Narayan's) order we have not 
done any thing that should bring displeasure on us'. 
They added that one of their Jainadars having died 
and another hating gone elsewhere, the) were not in 
a position to reach C^auhati within ten days. To this 
arzi Captain Welsh replied by another paiivana' 
demanding their presence at Gauhati. 'I'he Jamadays 
again sent an arzi professing obedience to him ; but. 
they went on, “our brethren are separated from us. 
.some of them at the distance of two or three da\s' 
journey ; hence we have sent people to call them and 
when they tirrive t\e will come in a body to the 
Presence.”* 

Within a few days Captain Welsh realised the 
difficulty of his position Krishna Narayan was waiting 
Avith his Avhole force on the bank opposite Gauhati.: 
in sjiite of his vakil’s jjrofession of friendship he av:is 
not ‘at all inclined to go off or come in’ to the Britisli 
aimp. d'he King and his ministers Avere incapable ol 
giving any effectiAe assistance. “This poor debilitated 
man of a Raja,” Ca])tain Welsh reported to the 


’ r. C., Decenitier 17, 1792, No. 47. 

* P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 

•’’P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 48. 

^ P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 48. 

-P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 51. 
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( .nNcmor-Cjcnnal, ‘‘is noi eapablc of transacting any 
Liiul of business himself. He is either praying or 
washing, and when he is to he seen he is intoxicated 
wall eating opium. His ministers are a set of villains 
. . ’ riic detachment was threatened with scarcity of 
|)i()\ isions. For the time being C'^aptain Welsh siic- 
I ceded in inducing the King and his ministers to 
sainmon a market, and a large cpiantity of rice was 
1)1 ought. ^ 

Diiwilling to begin an o])en contest with Krishna 
.\aia\an,‘ (laptain Welsh tried to j^ersuade the 
\ssarnese ministers to settle the dispute with him. He 
pointed out that he was not authorised by his instruc- 
lions to |)roceed against the Darrang Raja, that his 
detachment was ‘too small h)r the purpose,’ that it was 
illegal and unwise to punifih Krishna Narayan for his 
liuher’s ollence, and that if the King wanted to go to 
(lai'hgaon,* ‘it would he jnoper to have friends in the 
icar.’ If the King agreed to re-establish Krishna 
Narayan in his father’s possession uj)on the customary 
leniis, Captain Welsh was- prepared, on behalf of the 
I ast India Company, to guarantee his good conduct. 
I o this j^roposal (^aiirinath replied that it was not 
<iistomaiy to re-establish rebels in their old possessions, 
ilc was, however, prepared to reinstate Krishna 

P. C., Deceiiibcr 17, 1792, No. 50. 

" Mlhou^^h Captain Wl'IsIi told (ianiinatli and liis iiiinihler'^ 
ilini he could not fiijlU aj^ainsi Krishna Narayan vvilhoul specific 
'iistriirtions from the (Tovernnienl, in his letters to the (k)vernor- 
hiiu_*ral he seems to imi)ly that he was restrained merely hy the 
"t^ii'^ness of his detachment. T'/dc his letter to Lord Cornwallis, 
December 4, 1792. (P. C.. December 17, 1792, No. 50). 

The old c.'ii)ital of Assam. 
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Narayan if it was proved that he was not* ‘\ci\ 
nilpalilc.' rile iinfovtunate King then thretv himsell 
‘entirely and unequixotally’ into ‘the arms of the 
Clonipany,’ asked for assistance against Krishna 
Narayan and all other rehels. and promised to re- 
imhitrse the Caimjiany lor military expenses as soon a*- 
he tvoiild again be the real ruler of the tountry.' 

It was clear that the narrow object with which 
the expedition had originalh started — the expulsion 
ol the Barliandazr.s — would not meet the retpiitements 
of the situation. .At the time of receiving (Jaurinath's 
application for assistance the authorities in Calcutta 
were not aware of the Moamaria rebellion," and thc\ 
were under the itujiression that Krishna Narayan ‘was 
entirely under the control of the Burkundo.sses whom 
he had in\ iled to assist him against the Raja of .Assam 
and that these troops constituted his jirincipal 
strength’." liiti on his arris al in A.s.sam Captain Welsh 
found that Krishna Narayan's force, fi\e to seven 
thou.satid strong, consisted of Barkandazrs, Gosains 
and A.ssaniese mercenaries.' He had ‘a number ol 
miserable guns’ and he was in possession of one of the 
strongholds on the north bank of the Brahniaputia. 
The most formidable enemy of the King of Assam was. 
however, the Moamaria force, of the existence of whit h 

^ P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 50. 

■ Sec Gait, History of Assam, p. 199. 

^ Forciy^n Department Miscellaneous Rerotds, No. S, Meiii"- 
raiida, Vol. I, No. 7. 

‘“Krishna Nara>an’s forces were collected from all parts 
the country as far as Ivahore, and as to the wanderinj; tribe "I 
vSannyasis, they have no home.** (Captain Welsh;. (P. t * 
January 23, 1793, No. 4). 
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ilk* British authorities seem to have been altogether 
ignorant' until the aiiival of the evpedition at 
(iaiihati. (iaurinath could not maintain his authority 
in his country e\en if Captai.n VV^elsh compelled the 
lUnhandazes to return to Bengal. He sent to the 
(.()\ernor-(ieneral a detailed report,* with ihe recom- 
iiK'ndation ihat additional troops’ should be desjiatched 
in iissist him in restoring the King to his caj)jtal.' 

I.ord Cornwallis e\j)ressed his satisfaction at ‘the 
prudeiK'e and ( ircumspection’ shoivn b\ Captain 
Welsh, but hesitated to undertake new commitments 
in Assam. He remarked, “It is not consistent with the 
political \iew of conduct which has been jirescribed 
lor the Coinj^an) to attempt the eontjuesl of a country 
lioni which we ha\e received no injury, nor it is even 
ilic wish of this (iovernmeni to ac(]uire an inilueiue 
in the internal management of the affairs of Assam, 
Mid it is therefore jiarticularly necessary that our 
temporal interference should be confined to the 
objects tvhich were originally c:xpccted to be acconi- 
plislied b\ the detachment under \our command.” 
I lic'se objec is were the expulsion of the Rnrkaudazcs 
honi Assam and ‘tlie re-establishment of the Raja in 
bis lawful authoriiv’ The (io\ernor-(ieneral believed 
I bat Captain Welsh would be able ‘to effect the first 
ol)j(‘(t’ either ‘by cdnciliatoi) means or by imimicla- 
fioiL’ In dealing with the second object the Ckiptain 


^ Jlisioty of Assam, p. 199. 

Dated l)ei'eml)eT 4, 1792. 

' One liattalion to be sent l(» (iaiiliali and anDtlier to r>e 
pi as a reserve at Rijni ; two six-pounders ; trans]M)rl ealtle. 

* I*. C., December 17, 1792, No. 50. 
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was asked ‘lo ad wilh the utmost eaiitiou . ii) 
avoiding lo gi\e an\ hope that may commit this 
(Government finiher in the business of that counin 
than is conlormable with our intention and the geneiai 
scheme ol our polic\.' Lord Cornwallis requested him 
lo inform the King that the Kritish (Goxernment could 
not ‘iak(‘ an\ further concein’ about the alfairs ol 
Assam unless Krishna Naiaxan was restored to his 
aiK'estral possessions, ‘on the condition howexer thai 
he Krishna Naraxan) shall assist in re-establish 

ing the Raja’s authoritx oxer the other parts of his 
dominions.’ 1 1 Krishna Naraxan agrt^ed to submit lo 
the King and the Barkandazc.s returned to Bengal, tiu 
(Goxd nor-CGiMieral exjiet ted that Captain AVelsh would 
be able lo take (iaurinath to his cajutal xvithout the 
assistance ol an additional lorce.* 

Captain Welsh had alreadx made u|) his mind to 
punish Krishna Naraxan.- On December (5 he crossed 


' Cornwalli'^ Id XXVlsli, Dtrcniber 18, 1792. (I*. C., Dtvc nilx-i 

21, 1792, No. 17). 

* Sir KtlNsanl (',ait sa\s llial "Capiaiii XX'elsli had 
convinced that Krishna Narayan was Irilliim 'viili him.” {Hiatoty 
of Assam, p 200). The Ca])lain’s letters do not ilisclose tin 
reasons, if any, which led him to this conclusion. On Dec’ciiiher 1 
he wrote to the (iovernor-Oeiieral that Krishna Narayan v 
‘the first object.’ Two day.s later he attacked him, vvithont wji’-'- 
in.n' for the (hweriior-Geiierars reply. He says that want "I 
])rovisioiis prevented him from makini* the attac'k earlier. (I*. - 

December 21, 1792, No. 19). While Dord Cornwallis was harpii'- 
on caution, the man on the spot involved the (Government 
far-reachiii!:,^ commitments by his aj*j 4 :ressive ac'tivities. 

It is not unlikely that Krishna Narayan was unaldc ' » 
control the Jiaikaudazcs, whom he c'ould not jiay rei^ularly, ard 
who took to(‘ mucli interest in plunder to listen to proposals !■ ' 
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iIk‘ Brahmaj)Utva and defeated the Darrang Raja.* 
l.ord Cornwalli.s congratulated Captain Welsh on It is 
MU'cess but at the stiine .time reminded him that “the 
material objections to our engaging deepb in the 
.ill'airs of Assam are as strong as e\er."- I'he Collector 
ol Rangpiir was directed b\ the Ciosernnient to seize 
,111(1 confine the families of the liarkandnzcs." 

Krishna Naravan. did not take this defeat very 
seiiously ; he soon collected his troops and began to 
(oinmit depredations at some distance from Gauhati. 
Ca|)tain Welsh thought it necessaiA ‘to gi\e protection 
•iiul confidence to the inhabitants and enable them to 
( lit and bring in their crops of grain.' A detachment 
under Lieutenant Williams was sent against Krishna 
N’arayan. Ati engagement took ])lace at Khatikuchi. 
Krishna Narayan’s men fled across the Bhutan frontier.' 
He was de.serted b\ most of the Barkandazes,' although 

IRiice. See S. N. Sen, Rcionis in Oiicnlal Lani^itaiyc'\, \'ol. I* 
Lcllcrs, Beni;ali Inlroduetiun, p. 60 
' 1*. C., December 21, 1792, No. 19. Cajdain Welsh .iL:ive.s a 
‘kuiileil account of the eni^aj^ement and illustrates it with 
’t oi^rapliical sketches. 

I*. C., December 24, 1792, No. 14. 

‘ J*. C., December 21, 1792, No. 22. humsdeii could ‘oiil> 
liiitl the residence of three men in all his collectorship.’ (!'. C., 
J.iiiuary 23, 1793, No. 4). Later on he .seized and conhiKd six 
^'LUicandazcii. (P. C., February 1, 1793, No. 19) 

‘ At that time the Bhutan frontier extended into the plains 
far as the ('lO.saiii Kamrda Ali. ((iait, Hi.siiny of Assam, 
1 201 ). 

^ The Bhutane.se demanded that all Bai kantidzes enteriiii^ 
liieir territory must be disbanded, that they must offer no excuse 
•■> the JCnj^lish to enter Bhutan, and that they could remain -in 
b’hiiian if they li\cd peacefullv. Thereupon one ot the principal 
i 'H/rtdtn.s came to Bijni. (P. C., January 14, 1793, No. 22). 
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the Gosains remained loyal to him.' Captain ^Velsil 
|jelie\ed that Krishna Narayan had ‘the strongest 
inclination to j)Ut himself under my protection, but 
was prc\ented by the Jamadars, tvho had him entireb 
in their power, and obliged biin to act in the mannei 
they conceited would best promote their (mit 
inteiested tiews.’ He was, therefore, prepared to 
Jolhm the (Governor-General's instructions by askin<; 
Gaurinath to reinstate him.- 

"I'he problem of Ciaurinath’s restoration was more 
tlilficuh. Lord (Gornwallis had expressed his own mis 
gitings in a letter' written to Captain ^V'^elsh before 
receiving the news of Krishna Narayan 's expulsion 
from (iauhati. “1 do not see,” he observed, “how we 
<an reconcile it to any principle of justice or humanitv 
to establish by force the authority of the wretched 
Raja and his worthless and cruel minister in that 
country.” The whole country was ‘so complcteh 
convulsed’ that it was very doubtful whether an 
accommodation with Krishna Narayan alone would 
confirm (Gaurinath’s authority. So Lord Cornwallis 
asked Captain AVelsh to summon an a.ssembly of ‘all 
the chiefs t\ho have any power or followers’ and m 
find out, by full and frank discussion, ‘the best means 
to prevent the country from being totally ruined.' 
The Goxernor-CGeneral was careful to add that 
Gaiirinatf) ‘must jirevioasly be reejuired to dismiss 
the ministers who.se misconduct and treachery haw 


>1*. C., January 11, 1793, No. 23. 

* r. C., January 14, 1793, No. 21. 

> 1*. C., Divfinlxr 31, 1792, No. 13. 
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brought upon him .(he misfortune which he at jneseiit 
Millers.’ 

"I'hus Captain AN'elsh was authorised indirectly to 
mterlere in the internal affairs of Assam. So he boldly 
.suggested (hat Gaurinath’s authority could not be re- 
csiabli.shcd ‘without interfering with the interna! 
management of the country.’ He had already com- 
pelled the King to dismiss the Bar Phul<n)i.' He now 
pressed for (he remotal of the Bai Barun as an essential 
preliminary to the restoration of order. The mini.sters 
liied to keep the King in a ‘state of subjection'. “ I he 
most enlightened," (',aptain \Velsh reported to Lord 
(iornwallis, ‘‘of the inhabitants here declare it to be 
their opinion, that until etery man in jiower about 
die Raja is dismissed, and he is in some degree under 
my own management, he will not be enabled to assert 
his own rights, or exercise his lawful authority. Such 
a measure 1 do not think myself authorized to take 
without being emjjowered to do it by your Lordship.”^ 
l.ord Cornwallis thereupon authorised him to demand 
du disniis.sal of the King’s bad counsellors and (he 
appointment of ‘men of the best character in the 
tountry to .supply their places’.'' 

Meanwhile Gaurinath had agreed to act according 
lo the Captain’s advice, and it had been arranged that 
a Durbar should be held twice a week, when the 
ministers and Captain AN’elsh ’in concert might 
ciK|uire into the state of the country and issue the 

' S. N. Sen, Kccouis hi OrirulaJ } auii^uhocs, X'ol I, 

^ < tlcts, letter no. 40. 

* P. C'., January 14, 1793, No. 21. 

^ P. C., January 17, 1793, No. 10. 
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necessary orders to his rebellious ministers andVefrac 
torv Zarnindars'.* Bm daptain Welsh had not >ei 
conectly ajipraised the character of the man whom lu 
was trying to assist. Gaurinaih left the British cani|) 
to \isii his famil\ for a few days." nuring his absciKc 
the Bar liania eariied out the execution of his 
prisoners according to his order. The matter beini> 
reported to (captain Welsh, he sent an ofFicer to release 
all prisoners in confinement. Se\ent\ persons weii‘ 
released : ihe\ had been so much weakened by star\a 
lion that 2 expired on the way and the rest WTic 
scarce!) able to walk to the Captain’s tent. Of th(‘sc 
prisoners (i had been sentenced to dc‘ath, but Captain 
Welsh could discover ‘no fault they have been guiltv 
ol.’ It w’as also cliscxnercd that 113 persons had bceen 
executed since his arrisal at Gauhati. He was con- 
\ inced that ‘the Raja's \isit to his family w^as proposed 
merely to give the Bar Barua an ojiportunity ol 
plundering the country and destroying the inhabitants 
without fear of discover)’.' 

These atrocities of the ministers, committed with 
the connixance, if not the actixe sujiport, c)f the King, 
ccnnjielled (Captain Welsh to adopt measures w^hich lu* 
himself described as ‘harsh’. 'Fhe Bar Barua and tin 
Soladliara Phukha7i were arrested. (iaurinath was 
informed ‘that while he continues to countenance ac ts 
of opjiression and ciuelty, and leaves the managemeni 
of his country in such xvorthless and infamous hands, 
he could expect no protection from the British Govern 


1 P. C., January 17, 1793, No. 11. 

* P. C., January 23, 1793, No. 4. 

3 P. C.. January 28, 1793, No. 7. 
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im ni.' The King .at first tried to kec]j liitnself a\\a\ 
honi the British camp by protracting tlte length of his 
\isil to his family. Captain Welsh then threatened 
iliai if he refused to come, the Bar Barua and the 
Soladhara Bhukan would be sent ‘out ot the counliA.’- 
On Feliruary 2 the King arrited at the camp and liad 
.1 prolonged interview with C-aptain Welsh. “Tiie 
Raja." reported the Cajitain to the (iovernor-General. 
“hetraved his own cruel disposition and conducted 
liimsell iti the most intemperate manner. He owned 
with a degree of exultation that . . . il he was depii\ed 
()l his power of killitig or mutilating' his subjects at 
|)lea,sitre. he wotild not wish to be a Raja . . . He 
dedared that eterv :ict of cruelty and rapacitt was 
(otnmitted b\ his order and not by that of his 
lainisters, and that he jtosititely would not dismiss 
iliem."' Ckiptain Welsh thereupon deprixed the King 
leinjtorarilv of all authority and informed him. ‘‘One 
iiimdred attendants are allowed you atid by them alone 
\our orders will be obeyed." Ciuards xvere posted 
lound his compound :ind no one was allowed to see 
iiim without the Captain’s permi.ssion. ‘ The adminis- 
1 '.It ion of the coutitry was entrusted to the newly 
.'lipointed Bar Plnikan. A manifesto was issued to the 

' I*. C., January 2S, 179v3, No 7. 

‘ They were sent at first to Joi^ii^hopa, then lo RanL,i)iir (in 
(vS N. Sen, Kccouls in Chicutal I \'ol. I, 
JaUIch^. letter no. 40). 

‘ ihi his wa\ to the eaiiip he had onlereil (uie of hi^ servanis 
1 ' he nuililated. The ninn was cpiite innoeenl. IIs* his 

iiDse and eyes. (J*. C., I'ehruary 15, 1793, No. 10). 

' Welsh lo Oirnwallis, February 4, 1793. 

" I’. C., Februars 15, 1793, No. 17. 
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people of Assam, asking them not to hold any coiii- 
miinitation with the King and to obey no order whidi 
in his nattie mij>ht be ton\eycd to them.’ Anothn 
manifesto- \v;ts addressed to the C’hiels and Zaiiiindais 
of Assam, inxiting them to assemble at (iauhati ‘in 
order that we max all eonjointly eoneert measures m 
present sour (ountry from being entircl) subverted.' 

C-aptain ^Velsh was conscious that, in suspendiii;.; 
and confiniii}* the King and in assuming personal 
responsibiliix for the internal government of Assam, 
he xx as ext ceding the authoritx delegated to him In 
the (ioxernment, but he claimed to be excused on the 
groutid that he had 'done it xvith a \iexv to promote 
the catt.se of humanity’.' To this appeal in the name 
of humanity Lord Cornwallis found it diflicult not to 
respond. He remarked that the measures svere ‘of ;i 
very .strong nature.’ but they dc.serxed his approba- 
tion because they had proceeded from ‘motixes ol 
humanity.’ He also authorised (Lijitain AV'elsh to gi\e 
a ‘general assurance’ to the peojile of As.sam that the\ 
xvould not be abandoned to ‘the Raja’s savage cruellx ’.' 
Thus an exjiedition sent to restore a King became an 

* I'. C., rtliriiiirv 15, 1793, No. 17. Sir Kdwfinl (i.iil (///>/<>/' 
of Assam, j)]). 201-202) says that in lliis inaiiifL^'lo “llio pt-oplf 
were infoniKil that, in future, justice would he rii^hteoiibh 
ntlniiiiistcred, and certain days weie api)ointed on which com- 
]>laints would he heard and i^rievances retiresseil.” This i.^ lli’ 
siih.stance of a manifesto wdiicli Captain Welsli had proposrd ' ’ 
circulate hcfojc his iiiierviciv 'ioith (wainiualh. (I‘. C., January 
1793, No. 8). We have .i^iveii the substance of the inanifc‘'i ' 
Cf'iually circulated after that iiiteiview. 

C., January 28, 1793, No. 8. 

** Welsh to Cornwallis, T?ebrnary 4, j793. 

" 1\ C., I-ebruary 22, 1793, No. 13. 
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,iil)itcr between him and his people. Emboldened b\ 
ilie (io\ ernoi -General’s anxiety for the welfare of the 
|)c<!ple of Assam C^aptain Welsh wrote, “A temporarx 
mterferenee with the management of this country will 
ii<;i answer the humane intention of Government, 
riie inhabitants are anxious to retain the Conipanx’s 
protection . . 

One of the motives which had led the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to give a favourable reception to 
(iaiirinath’s appeal for help was the establishment of 
(ommercial relations between Assam and British 
India." 'Ehat motive was now strengthened by the 
netessity of collecting money for meeting the expenses 
<jf the expeditionary troops. Owing to the anarchical 
(otiflition of the country the export and import duties 
Wife the most fruitful sources of revenue. Accordingly 
(;:i|)t;tin Welsh regarded the commerce of Assam as the 
uiljject of his particular care. Before Gaurinath's 
;i(cession all export and import duties on salt were 
("llected by two Baruas at the Kandar* chokey' 
i:p[j(jsite Cioalpara. I’he duties generally varied 
between ten and six per cent. During Gaurinath’s 
leign these txvo Baruoi succeeded by torruj>tion and 
'iolence in monopolising for their own benefit the 
mtire salt trade of Assam. Raiish, the English 
merchant of Goalpara, entered into an agreement to 
biMiish them with whatever quantity of salt they 

*1'. C., March 11, 1793, No. 15. 

“Cornwallis lo Welsh, reliruary 21, 1793. P. C , Pehrnary 22, 

13. 

® Villatje Iladira on the Brahmaputra, opposite (Goalpara. 

^ A place for tlie collection of customs, tolls, etc. 
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might require ; as a result, ‘almost the whole tiWle of 
Assam came through their hands to him.’ Cajitain 
AV'elsh decided to abolish this monopoly, ‘injurious to 
the Raja, prejudicial to trade and oppiessive to the 
inhabitants’.' For that purpose he entered into an 
agreement with Gaurinath. I^he duties legally im 
posed on salt (ten per cent.) weie to be regularb 
(ollecti'd at Kandar cliokey. It was expected that tlu‘ 
total sum realised Avould amount to one lakh o[ ruj)ees, 
from which the cost of collection would be deducted 
and Rs. 2(),0()() Avould be paid to the King. T he 
remaining sum would be appro[)riatcd to defray the 
expenses of the British detachment serving in Assam." 
With regard to other articles of trade, British subjects 
Mere left free to sell their commodities in all jiarts oi 
Assam, subject to the payment of ten j>er cent, duties. 
An exception ^\ds to be made in the case of materials 
used in Mar, M’hich could be supplied only to the 
British troops in Assam.* All exjiorts from Assam 
Mere liable to pay ten per cent, duties. No European 
merchant or adventurer Mas entitled to reside |xt 
manently in Assam.^ Lord CornMallis regarded this 
agreement as likely to ‘prove advantageous to both 
countries as soon as Assam is in a state of sufficieni 

^ Welsh to Cornwallis, February 21, 171)3. V. C. Mareli 11. 
1793, No. 15. 

* P. C., March 11, 1793, No. 17, i8. l-or the text of Hi' 
aijreeiiieiit, see Appendix .\. 

® ^laiiy merchants latci on abused this jnivile.i^e b\ ])assiir 
the Kandar chokey without payin.u: the duties under the preteiic 
of brin^rin^T supplies for Captain Welsh. (P. C., Ai)ril 22, 179.^. 
No. 13). 

C., March 11, 1793, No. 18. 
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iMiiquillity to admit of its being carried into comjdete 
I licet/' 

It was now necessary to take up the (piestion of 
.idniinistrative re-organisation, but the response of the 
jaincipal Chiefs to the invitation of Captain Welsh 
was not very satisfactory.- He asked whether the 
(iovernor-Ceneral wished him to give up the project 
ot lu)lding an assembly of the notables or to ])unish 
those who refused to come for consultation ;md 
advice.’ l.ord Cornwallis replied th:it no military 
e\|)edition w;is to be undertaken without ‘an absolute 
necessity.’ The Captain was directed to persevere ‘in 
endeavouring to procure a meeting of the chiefs and 
in cordially invi ing the return’ of Krishna Narayan. 
riie Covernor-Cjiieral once again tried to restrain his 
ag.'iit by reminding him of the policy of non-aggression 
to which the Government was committed. “Howevei 
desirable,” he observed, ‘‘it may be from consideration 
l)oth of policy <uid humanity to take such active means 
.IS our force enables us to adopt in order to restore 
iitinijuillity, order and some tlegree of regular govern- 
inent in Assam, we must yet be careful not to suffer 
"in selves to be diverted even by the most benevolent 
motives from a strict obedience to the spirit of the 

of the British legislature,' and from a steady 
pciseverance in that system of moderation and jieace 
"Inch alone tan convince the native powers that we 


' I*. C., March 18, 1793, No. 12. 

*P. C., March 11, 1793, No. 15. 

‘P. C., March 22, 1793, No. 33. 

'’Pitt’s India Act (1784). See ante, ]>. 91. 
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ha\o utterly abatKloiic'd all \icws of ambition and 
conquest . . 

Since the confinement of the King the atlminis 
nation hatl been under the direct nianagetncnt ol 
Captain )\'el.sli, who regularly held public Durbar.\ 
and decided disputes hi ought to his notice. He found 
that the old customary taxes were not ‘high oi 
oppressise’ to the people : ‘they only became so from 
the King’s extreme imbecility and the rapacity of his 
ministers and collectors'.*’ Ciaurinath had surrendered 
himself to the inesitable. Early in April Captain 
W'elsh reported that he ivas ‘perfecth’ tractable’ and 
olfered no opposition to his transactions. This sub- 
mi.ssion was rewarded with the removal of all restraints 
])re\iously imposed upon him.* But the Ciovernoi- 
(ieneral ivas not yet prepared to publi.sh for general 
information the terms of the conmiercial agreement 
with Ciaurinath. He was not convinced that anarchv 
was at an end in Asiiaai and he was not willing to 
allow British subjects ‘to engage too deeply' in com- 
mercial transactions there.'* 

Towards the close of April fise' companies ol 
Sepoys arrised at Ciauhati from Calcutta.** The season 
for campaigns ivas almost oser ; so it was decided to 


• 1’. C., April .S, 1793, No. 34. 

• 1>. C., Alnrch 22, 1793, No. 33. 

I'. C., April 22, 1793, No. 13. 

• f. C.. April 22, 1793, No. 14. 

• Sir Edward (iait {Hhiory of Assatii, j>. 203) says that ■'A 
companies were sent, but our d<H;uinents do not supiiort bin' 
See P. C., April 22, 1793, No 13, and Alay 1, 1793, No. 16. 

• P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 
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Ii.ili at Ciauhati diirino the rainy season.^ Captain 
Welsli had already collected nearly six months’ sup- 
plies for the Avhole detachment. Fhe Sepoys had 
crated temporary huts for themselves. A sufficient 
number of boats had been collected.- The troops were 
III excellent Iiealth.’ In May a Quarter-Master was 
apj)oiiit(xl ‘to superintend the public buildings, boats 
and stores, and to manage the grain department.’'^ 
(ia|)tain Welsh was thus ‘perfectly prepared for the 
wet season’.' 

Before these arrangements were completed 
Krishna Narayan had sent a xmkil to Captain Welsh 
lor conducting negotiations.*’ He was prepared to pay 
tiibure to the C(»mpany, and he asserted his claim to a 
portion of the district of Kamrup on the ground 
liiiit it was held by his ancestors.^ He had already 
descended from Bhutan hills into j>lains below^‘^ 
Captain Welsh sent Lieutenant MacGregor to meet 
liim on Iiis way, give him confidence, and prevent any 
disturbances which his return might occasion.’** On 
Mas 20 Krishna Narayan arrived at Gauhati with 400 
lUniiandazcs. The Barkandazes, it was apprehended, 
»iighf again create disturfxinccs. So they were sent to 
Rangpur and paid their arrears from the British 

* Gail, llhiory of yis^aipi, j>. 203. 

* 1*. C., April 22, 1793, No. 13. 

’ I’. C., April 22, 1793, No. 14. 

* 1*. C., May 31, 1793, No. II. 

‘ 1*. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

* 1*. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

’ Krislitiij Narayan to Welsh. 1*. C., May 1, 1793, No. 17.’ 

* P. C., May 1,’ 1793, No. 17. 

*P. C., May I, 1793, No. 16. 

8 
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treasury.' On May 24 Krishna Narayan was iifitallcd 
on his ancestral gadi. He still pressed his claim on 
Kainrup it was, howc\er, disjmtcd by wo othci 
members of his family as well as CJaurinath. Ca[jtaiii 
Welsh placed him temporarily in charge of that district 
and proceeded to investigate into the \alidity of his 
claim.'* The cxidence collected by him from xarious 
sources proved unfavourable to Krishna Narayan.* but 
Captain M'elsh did not gi\e :iny hnal decision.'' 

Many difliculties xverc gradually cropping u|) 
owing to the King’s weakness and axersion to business. 
(Captain Welsh did not like to communicate xvith him 
through his ministers, but it xvas xery difficult to 
arrange an interxiexv. As he rejiorted to the Goveriioi- 
General, “. . . he is so much axerse to business, and so 
xvantonly in a state of intoxication xvhich renders him 
unfit for it. that I am alxvays obliged to request an 
interxiexv xvith him many days before 1 am likely ro 
obtain it, and exen then sometimes not xvithout com- 
pulsion."*' He xvas under the influence of ‘craftx 
priests and xvorthle.ss dependents . . . xx'ho haxc 
influence enough to prexail upon him to xvithhold 
his accjuiescence to any measure . . .' The two dis 
missed ministers, the Bar Bania and the SoJadliaxi 

• P. C., June 3, 1793, No. 9, 10, 11. The arrear;, ainouiiltil 

to R.s. 5,782-4 as. 4p. Kristina Narayan a,i,'ree(l to re|)n>’ lliis sum 

Avithin six months with 12 p.e. interest. 

• P. C., June 14, 1793, No. 11. 

• P. C., July IS, 1793, No. 26. 

‘ P. C., AuKUSt 12, 1793, No. 8. 

• tlait. History of Assam, ]>. 203. 

• P. C., July 15, 1793, No. 26. , 

» P. C., July 15, 1793, No. 26. 
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J’lnikav,' were creating distvirbances in Upper Assam. 
\ minor son of the former collected a considerable 
loice and realised contributions from petty Chiefs and 
/.aminilnrs. The Soladhara Pluikan secretly negotiated 
iMili the K.ing himself.^ 

Towards the close of the rainy season C^a|)tain 
Welsh jirepareri to restore Gaurinath’s authority in 
Upper Assam ljy crushing the Moamarias. An advance 
guard under Lieutenant MacCJregor was sent up the 
Hrahmaputra to Koliabar. (Jaurinath himself refused 
U) accompany the troops who were , proceeding to 
fight for him.'* On his aiTival at Koliabar early in 
November Lieutenant MacGregor met and secured 
ilie adherence of three influential Gohains.' He 
lecommended that the Bar Barua and the Soladhara 
Pliiikau should be treated with ‘some degree of 
severity.’’ They were arrested and sent to Rangpur.''* 
He also sent a letter' to Pitanibar, Chief of the 
Moamarias. asking him to attend the assembly of 
notables summoned by Captain Welsh. Attempts 
"eic made to sup}jress all refractory C^hiefs ravaging 
ilie districts between Koliabar and Nowgong," but 


^ They were then al Jos^ij^hopa. 

* T. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

P. C., November 22, 1793, No. 63. 

‘ J\ C., December 16. 1793, No. 40, 41. 

^ P. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

* Welsh lo vShore, November 30, 1793. 

’ P. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

I ' See the proceeding's of Ihe Court Martial rei^ardiiii: Dili 
^^■•'al Naik’s failure lo arrest Siiuluri Hazarika, a leader of the 
^i^'MiiiaridS. (P. C., January 6, 1794, No. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19; 
Jj‘iuary 31. 1794, No. 11, 12). 
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Captain Welsh did not consider it prudent to adojn 
‘harsh measures' or to send a detachment ‘beyond 
Koliabar' until the country was jierfectly settled.' 

Meanwhile a very important change had occurred 
in Calcutta. Lord Cornwallis left India, and Sir John 
Shore succeeded him on October 28, 179.1. We haxi. 
seen how cautiously the former had tried, in the case 
of Assam, to obey the declaration- of Parliament thai 
“to pursue schemes of conquest, and extension ol 
dominion in India, are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour and policy of the nation.” Sir John 
Shore was even more determined to pursue a polic\ 
of peace. “He was,” says Lord Curzon. “a typical 
Bengal Ch’vilian of the best type, a great revenue 
expert, an upright, dull, respectable, friendly kind of 
man, hating pomp of any .sort, losing peace and 
economy, very pious, declining to svork on Sundays . . ’ 
Such a mati was not likely to pursue a jwlicy of adsen- 
ture. He held strong views about economy, and the 
effects of the war with Mysore were still troubling the 
Government. The French were active, the Marathas 
were aggressive ; the Company had neither a stronj; 
army nor a full treasury. Naturally Sir John Shore 
deliberately withdrew from the complications in tlie 
east which he had inherited. Within a few weeks ol 
his assumption of office he wTotc to Henry Dundas. 

' Welt-h 'to Lieutenant Williams, November 29, 1793. (!’• t ■ 

January 6, 1794, No. 15). 

* This tleclaration was repeated in the Charter Act of 1 
Section 42. See A. C. Baiierjee, Indian Constitutional nociinicfii^. 
Vol. I, p. 119. 

^British Government in India, Vol. II, p 171. 
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I'lcsiclcni of the Boiird of C'onirol, “I sincerely regret 
tills (io\ernmcnt e\er interfered in it, and my present 
wish is to extricate ourselves from prosecuting our 
liilcrposition. as speedily as jiossible, tvilhout discredit, 
,iiid if it can be effected with some Commercial 
lUnefit."' Here ^\c find the keynote of the policy 
whuh restilted in the withdrawal of Cajjtain ^Velsh 
liom Assam. 

(^n Jantiary fi, 1794, .Sir John .Shore directed that 
(aptain ^Vel,sh .should ‘su.s|}end all oflensivc military 
operations without further instruction from the Board 
excepting in case of urgent necessity which docs not 
■iflniil of a reference,’ and formulated certain (juestions 
legarding the government and economic conditions 
ol .Assam to which the Captain was asked to reply.® 
He replied that Gaurinath would lose whatever 
authority he had regained as soon as the British troops 
were withdrawn. It was also pointed out that com- 
mercial intercourse between Assam and British India 
was likely' to stiller if the British Government decided 
1101 to render military assi.stance to the King. Captain 
Welsh was consinced that the inevitable result of the 
policy of non-intervention would be the renewal of 
<i\il strife and the consequent suffering of the people. 
He recommended that ‘the original form of Govern- 
tnent in all its partis .should be preserved,’ that the 
Coternment of the country should be vested in the 
•oislocracv.’ and that ‘the British Government should 


' Letter dated Jannary 10, 1794. See Fnrber, The Piivare 
of ail Indian Oovcrnor-dcncralship, p. 35. 

* 1'. C., January 6, 1794, No. 21, 23. 
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continue its mediating and controlling influentc as 
the onl) means of preserving order and trancjuillits.'* 
Meanwhile Captain W’elsh had arris ed at Koliabai 
()anuar), 171H) and Gaiirinalh had accompanied him. 
The King had surrendered himself absolutelv to his 
ally. He did not object to the dismissal and deporta 
tion* of tile liar lianta and the Soladhaia l*fiiikaii and 
the appointment of ness men in their posts." Ih 
svrote conciliators letters to the three Gnhaius svho 
svere supporting Lietitenatit MacGregoi.' He agreed 
to restore the (ios eminent of Assam to ‘its ancient 
form' by extending the infltience ol the aristocrats. 
He made a suitable arrangement for the regular pas 
mem ol the expenses of the British detachment’ and 
requested the Governor-General to authorise Captain 
Welsh to ettiploy the troops in Assam in svhatesti 
manner his ministers and the Captain might jntigt 
e-xpedient." 

This friendls disposition of the King did not. 
hosvever, last long. He svrote a letter to the Governor- 
(icneral, complaining bitterly against the activities ol 
Captain Welsh. The deportation of the mitiisters, tin 
restoration of the Raja of Darrang, the confinement of 
the King and the ituerference svith his religious obst i 

’ P. C., T'fbrunrv 24, I7S14, No. 13.\. 

T(j Uaiii;pur (in Heni^al). 

P. C., December 20, 1793, No. 17. 

" P. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

■’A sum of Ks. 300,000 was lo be i)aid annually. “Of tli'- 
sum half was lo be collected by the liar Pliukar. from the district- 
under bis 1 ‘ontrol, and the other half by the liar Jiarua from 
rest of the Ahoiii dominions.** 

“ P. C., Pebruary 24, 1794, No. 15. 
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v.iiu cs,' the plati to. take him to Rangpur, the abolition 
III ilie salt monopoly enjoyed by Raush — all these were 
( ited as instances of the Captain’s f)bjectionable per- 
il irmances. “This Captain.” wrote the King, “will 
neter do anything for my ad\antage but in every 
lespect will fax our my enemy.”- Some r)f his ministers 
\M()te a similar letter a few days afterwards, in which 
they asserted that the consent giyen by the King to 
the Captain’s proceedings yvas not voluntary." 

Sir John Shore w;is already inclined to withdraw 
the detachment from Assam : CaiSrinath’s letter 
(hanged his inclination into resolution.' Captain 
Welsh was ‘positiyely directed to hold himself in readi- 
ness for commencitig his march from Assam on or 
hefore’ Inly 1 next. He yvas directed to repair to 
Koliabar ‘or any other situation nearest the Company’s 
jiroyinces.’ not to jn’oceed to the capital of Assam, and 
to giye ujj ‘till olfensive operations yvhatcyer’. He yvas 
also retiuired ‘to yvithdrayv atiy control that he may 
liaxe exercised over the internal government of As.sam‘ 
and to extend his protection only to tho.se Chiefs y\dio 
attended the assembly summoned bv him. Gaurinath 

' It is rei)orU*(l in this letter that Captain Welsli wanted to 
separate the Kin^ from his i^iim ispiritual preceptor) and prevented 
111 111 from wasliin.n and sayin.e his prayers. 

l\ C., March h), 1794, No. 13. 

‘ J\ C., March 31, 1794, No. 54. The ministers observed, “.\nd 
'\hatever the Captain is desirous the Raja should accpiiesce in, he 
I'lreatens the Raja in case of his refusal and stops his provisions 
hiid prevents his washing and discharging the duties of his religion 
iind shuts the doors upon him. The Raja in consequence being 
‘Iriven to extremity does as the Captain requires.” 

• vSir Edward Gail {History of Assam, pp. 207-208) does not 
lifer to this letter. 
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Avas to be left free to conclude an agreement \\*\ih tiu* 
Chiefs ; if he failed and wanted lo accorujiany tin* 
detachnieni to Bengal, ‘the Comjiany’s |)rovinces au 
open to him as an asylum/ I1ie Chiefs irere to ht 
informed ‘that it is the resolution of (iovernment not 
to employ the troops of the Company in the establish 
ment of the so\ercignt\’ of (iaiirinath.' 

In the meantime Lieutenant Mac(»regor had 
defeated the Moamarias near Jorhat" and Captain 
Welsh had arrived at Debargaon (March 8, 1794). H( 
had not \et i#cei\ed the orders of the (iovernment 
referred to above ; so he continued his preparations foi 
crushing the Moamarias.’* He wrote a letter to the 
chief Moamaria leader, Pitambar, asking him to sub- 
mit to Gaurinath and to assist the British Government 
in restoring peace and order in Upper Assam.* The 
letter, howe\er, could not be delivered to Pitambar. 
Lieutenant Irwin was ihereujion sent towards Rang 
pur, to pacify the Moamarias by conciliatory measures, 
if possible, or to capture the city, ‘[irovided his force 
was ecjual.’ At a distance of about twehe miles from 
Rangpur he was ‘furiously attacked and surrounded’ 
by a large body of the Moamarias. He defeated them 
and ad\anced towards a bridge over the Namdang 
river, about four miles from Rangpur. Here he was 

^ Secretary to Oovernmeiil to Welsh, ^Lireli 19, 179t. (1*. f . 

March 19, 1794, N(j. 20). 

■ Gait, History of Assam, pp. 205-206. 

* He was aware of the new Governor-Genera I’s inclination i*' 
the policy of non-intervention. So he as.suretl him that he \'«i" 
anxious to avoid hostilities and to ‘settle matter^ by ne,ifotiation 
{Welsh to Shore, March 9, 1794. P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 22' 

« P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 23. 
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joined by Captain .Welsh. Rangpur was occupied on 
March IS wihoiu any op])osiiion, as the Moaniarias 
had already evacuated the city. They had left large 
(juaiilities of grain, cattle, furniture and treasure.* 
(iaurinaih reached his cajvital on March 21.* (Captain 
Welsh asked him whether he could dispense with the 
assistance of British troops. The King and his 
ministers unanimousl) declared that the departure of 
these troops would inevitablv result in the revival of 
.marcii}.' 

I’he restoration of the King to his capital did not 
mean the establishment of petite and order in Upper 
Assam. The Moamarias were not yet crushed some 
of the Bengal Barkatnlazrs were continuing their 
depredations in Kamrtip. Captain \Vclsh prevailed 
iijjoti the King to promise full pardon to all rebels if 
they olfered their submission without delay,-’ but the 
policy of conciliation had no effect. Lieutenant 
Crosswell was sent against the liarkandazes, whom he 
sitcceeded in driving into Bhutan.’' Then a detach- 
ment was sent against the Moamarias* at the request 
')! Gaurinath and his ministers. It was reported that 

* The booty was jsoUl ; a sum of Rs. 1,17,334 was received and 
li^iributed anioii.tj the troops as ]/ri7.e money. vSir John vShore 
HAcrely censured Captain Welsh for this. (P. C., Max 12, 1794, 
No 3; May 28, 1794, No. 28, 37). 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 39, 40, 41, 42. 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 41. 

‘ P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 1. 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 41. 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 42; April 28. 1794, No. 8; May 19. 
1'^94, No. 26, 28. 

’They had , cstabli.shed their head-quarters at Bagmara 
Rangpur. 
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many of these rel)els were anxious to avail the*insel\cs 
of the King’s ollei- of pardoti but were jjresented ]>\ 
their ‘self-rreated cliiefs.' I’he detachinenl. howevei. 
was recalled as soon as the letter of the Ciosermnein 
dated March 19‘ was received.- 

C-aptain Welsh decided to wail at Rangpur and 
forwarded to Calcutta the unanimous re(|uest of the 
King and his ministtns that the detachment should 
not be withdrawn immediateh. Nothing was wanting 
to complete the establishment of the King in his law- 
ful authorit) but the submission of the Moamarias. 
Ca])tain \\'elsh added that it wotild be \er\ difficidi 
for his troops to lease Assam during the rainy season, 
for they could not ])rocced by land owing to the 
inundated condition of the roads and the Brahmaputr.i 
svas a dangerous riser osving to ‘the rapidity of ih 
current and the inclemency of the weather.’’ But the 
Government decided that the order of recall svas 
‘founded on principles svhich are not at all affected In 
the alteration of circumstances referred to’ by Captain 
Welsh.' Meansvhile the Moamarias had resumed theii 
aggressise attitude. Earls in Mas they crossed the 
river Dikhu and plundered some granaries at Rangpin 
Captain Welsh cha.setl them tsvice and dispersed them. 

Fully consciotis of the difficulties svhich he svotild 
have to face on the svilhdrasval of the Cavinpain v 

‘ See ante, pp. 119-120. 

' P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 1. 

Wel.sli to Secretary to CJoveriiuient, .\pril 25, 1794 n* '' 
May 12, 1794, No. 2l. 

‘ P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 2. 

‘ P. C., May 28, 1794, No. 26; June 2, 1794, No. 21. 
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(li'tadinient, Gaiiriiiath repeatedly requested the 
(ioxernor-CJeneral to allow Captain Welsh to continue 
liis work in Assam,' but Sir John Shore did not change 
Ills policy. So Caj>iain' Welsh left Rangpur on May 
1’3 and arrivi-d at (iauhati on May 30. Here a petition 
w.is presented to him by some of the local merchants 
ulio wanted hts protection, but the Co\ernraent did 
not authorise him to do anything for them.-’ He lelt 
(.atihati on July 1 and proceeded toveards Rangpur 
(in Hetigal).' "I'he expedition reached British territory 
on July 3. 179^. 

The immediate effect ol the C^aptain’s departure 
u.is disastroits to the people of .Assam. A x'akil of 
(iaurinath wrote to the (hnernor-Cieneral. “. . . . his 
(ountry is nothittg but a scene of constant alarm and 
(onhision, the Moaniarias having immediately re- 
newed their old jiraftices, making incursions into the 
(ountry in e\cvy direction and plundering and laying 
'\aste all before them with the most cruel barbarity. 
In the utter terror ;md dismay of his subjects who 
lui\e for.saketi their fields and habitation and betaken 
iliemselves to strongholds."' CJaurinath was compelled 


• 1’. C., Juiif 2, 1794, No. 22, 23, 24; June 13, 1794, No. 7. 
12. July 7, 1794, No. 27. 

’ P. C.. July 7, 1794, 'No. 23. 

Sir l‘Alwanl (lail [History of .Lssnjii. ]). 209) >a>s lluil “lie 
\\,i^ overwhelmed with i)elilioiis iiiiploriiii; him to remain from 
ol' Mirls and eoiiditioiis of people,” hut we ha\e found in the 
f’"]»erial Record Department only one i)etition frop.i ‘^ome 
'"‘•n'hants who .seem to have been Rrili.sh subjects trading in 

• iin. 

• P. C., July 14, 1794, No. 24. 

• P. C., August 22, 1794, No. 44. 
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to leave Rangpur, ivliicii was constantly thre^atened 
b> the Moamarias ; he cstahlished Iiis capital at Jorhai. 
where the jiresence of Purnananda Burha (lohain was 
a guarantee of personal safetv Rangjnir was there 
upon occupied hy the rchcls.' Raja Bishnu Nara)aii. 
whom (laurinath had once placed on the gfldi.of 
Darrang. asserted his claim to the district of Kami up 
and requested to he reslored to his possessions as a 
\assal of the C^omjianx. His request was not accepleci 
hy the (ioxernment of Bengal.^ British subjects 
trading in Assam suffered so muc:h that an official 
protest had to he sent to Gaurinath from (Calcutta.' 
The Bar Barua, a nominee of Ca])tain Welsh, was 
dismissed ; the* Bar Phukari, another nominee of his. 
was ‘harharousl) murdered'.' The Bengal Barkamlazcs 
renewed their depredations in Assam.’ It was con 
sidered netessai) to check their movements : so a 
notice was issued in the Calrutia Gazrllr that im 
armed man would be allowed to proceed totcarcls 
Assam without a passport from the Commissioner nl 


* (Jail, Jiislory of ,'l.s.sam. p. 209. 

* P. C., October 3, 1794, No. 19. 

» P. C., October 3, 1794, No. 20. 

* Sir Kdward Gait {History oj *4.s.s'flii;. ]>. 209) seems to imiil^ 
that ibc murder of tlie har Phukatt was an unjustifiable acl 
cruelty. l"roni a letter written by the Boi Phwkau liiiiiself to dii 
Governor-General it appears that the former had tried to dejx)"* 
Gaurinath and to enthrone a puppet ])rince at Gftuhati. 

Bar Barua was one of his accomplices. Such men surely deseiM*^ 
inmishment. (S. N. vSen, Records in Oriental Vol b 

Bcufiali Letters, letter no. 53). 

* S. N. vSen, Records hi Oriental Lautiiioges, Vol. 1, Beni:oli 
Letters, letter no. 42. 
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Cooch Bchar.' Sadiya was taken by the Khanitis. 
(iaurinaih died on December 19, 1794. 

AVe have seen hovv, from the very beginning, the 
(.overnment of Bengal had tried to follow a policy of 
(.lutious and limited interference in the affairs of 
Assam. I’he true spirit of this policy was, however, 
not always loyally followed by Captain Welsh, who' 
loiind himself unable to resist the pressure of events 
and .sought on more than one (xcasion to proceed 
further than he was authorised to do. Probably he 
would have proved a better ruler“ to the unhappy 
peciple of Assam than their cruel and worthless King ; 
it must, however be admitted that the assuinjition of 
government by (Captain Welsh, directly or indirectly, 
vvoitld have involved the Company so deeply in the 
turmoils of Assam that sooner or later the story of 
Oitdh would have been repeated on the eastern 
fionticr of British India. No one could imagine in 
1791 that As.sam would j)o absorbed by Burma and 
that, for Bengid, the Burmese would prove to be worse 
neighbours than the Assamese. Sir Edward Gait says 
ilia* “but for the ititervention of the Burmese, the 
downfall of the Ahotn Dynasty might have been con- 


* r. C., December 19,' 1794, No. 41. 

* Sir ICdwanl Gait {History of Assavi, p. 207) savs that 

Welsh ‘had not only shown hinivself a i^ood or.q:anizer and 
‘‘ bold and determined leader, but had also displayed eoiisuminate 
and singular admini.strative ability*. This Idi^li tribute is 
Ibidlv justified in view of his failure to secure the confidence of 
chiefs and his selection for the important post of Bar Phtikaii 
a man who inlrijrued agaiii.st Gaurinath soon after the 
(IcDarture of the British detachment. 
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siclcrabh delayed”.' IT Lord Cornwallis and Sii* join) 
Shore refused to increase the burden of the Company 
by hastening that downhill, we must seek for the jiiMi- 
fication of their policy in the attitude of the authoritiis 
in Kngland'’ no less than in the critical situation which 
thev had to face in other jiarts of India. It should not 
be forgotten that Captain AN’elsh was sent to As.satii 
within a few months of the conclusion of peace witli 
Tipu Sultan. During his stay in Assam the Marathas 
and the Nizam were sharpening their swords in anti- 
cipation of a contest which tame in .March. 179.'). 
.Moreover, the pro-French jiarties. supported In 
powerful contingents under French commanders, wen- 
becoming paramount in the courts of Sindhia and the 
Nizam. I'hese dark clouds steadily gathering on the 
Indian horizon did not shake Sir John .Shore’s belief 
in the stKcalled policy of non-inter\ention. A dis- 
tinguished English writer says, “Certainly in the 
administration of Sir John .Shore the neutral poli<\ 
laid dow'n by Parliament and the Court of Directors 
received a fair trial.”' That policy has been adverseh 
criticised by many writers,-’ but it must be admitted 
that Lord Cornwallis and Sir John .Shore left for Loul 


* History of Assam, j). 210. 

* Section 34, PiiVs ludia Act. i 

liattle of Kliarda, iMarcIi, 1795. 

Roberts, History of British India, ]>. 237. 

Malcolm oli.scrved that “a period of six years’ peace, iiisiciul 
•of having.;: added to the streii.e^th or improved the security ol 1^'^' 
British dominions in India, had jdaced them in a situation "I 
comparative danger.” Smith observes about ‘the self-denyD'.' 
ordinance of the Act of 1784*, “Instead of securini^ peace it ensuu<^ 
war*’. (Oxford History of India, p. 580). 
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Willc'slcy 110 legacy of irouble on the east. Assam 
w.is, indeed, left a liciim to her oivn jjolitical and 
moral maladies, but the Company had successfully 
( \iricaied itself from Ahom affairs ‘withoui discredit, 
and . . . ivith some Commercial Iknefit,’ 



CHAPTER III 


DISPUTES ON THE ARAKAN FRONTIER (1784^1795) 

In a j)re\i()us chapter we lia\e referred bricflv lo 
the relations between Arakan and Rnrina, and we have 
seen that Arakan was usually an independent kinj> 
doni. Indeed, its political and cultural relations with 
Bengal were probably more intimate than its direct 
contact with the interior of Burma. The decline ol 
Arakan began after the conquest of Chittagong b> the 
Mughals in Kifitt. The Arakancse continued thcii 
raids into the interior of Bengal, but they were nevei 
again able to rule over any part o( that Mughal 
pnn ince. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth centuiy 
Arakan fell a j)rcy to political turmoil and anarchy, in 
which adventurers from Bengal — followers of Shuja'. 
the unfortunate Mughal Prince, as well as their descen- 
dants and associates — played a decisi\c j)art. Order 
was restored for a few years by a King named Sanda- 
wizaya (1710-1731), whose death was followed by the 
revival of anarchy. Some Arakancse prayed foi 
Burmese intervention when Singu (1776-1782) ruled at 
Shwebo, but he was not very much interested in 
military and political adventures. In 1782 a nati\e 
of Ramrec, Thamada, occupied the throne of Arakan. 
The inhabitants of Ramrec and Cheduba are regarded 


» For the tragic fate of Shuja in Arakan, see Harvey, 
of Burma, pp. 146-148. 
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|)\ the Arakanese as beyond the pale of social inter- 
Loinsc. So I’hamada's rule was hated by his subjects. 
\ (lej)iitaLioii of Arakanese nobles waited on King 
]>(,' (law-j)a ya at Ava and retjucsted hini to dethrone 
aniada. “Perha|)s/’ says Harxey, “they were patriots 
AMshing to see their land at rest ; perhaps they xvanted 
the sweets of olfice.”' 'Hie ambitious Burmese King 
eil) accepted their prayer, and Arakan sank into 
gloom of Burmese tyranny. 

J’he procedure adopted by the Burmese King xvas 
siiiewd and cautious. His spies, disguised as monks^ 
w 01 shipped at the famous Mahamuni shrine- and thus 
leutralised the protecting deity of Arakan. 'I'hcn a 
Luge force assembled at Promc under three Royal 
l*iiiices and inxaded Arakan by lliree different routes.'^ 
Vnother force w ith guns wcui by boat round Negrais. 

J lu‘ (oiupiest began w ith the caj^ture of Rainree. 
I liainada xvas so unpopular that there xvas hardly 
.iin serious resistance to the inxaders, who were in 
'Oine cases even xvelcomed as friends and deliverers. 
Mioiiamig xvas easily occupied. Thaniada tried to 
himself and his family by flight, but he xvas 
i iught and made a prisoner. The victorious Burmese 
• iuy returned to Ava in February, 1785, xvith some 
members of the Arakanese Royal family, including 
1 haiiiada himseltV and 20,000 Arakanese as prisoners.'^ 

' History of Burma, p. 149. 

' See Harvey, History of Burma, p. 313. 

* I'a-ainjt? Pass (Minbu district), Padaung Pass (Promc district) 
Kyangiii Pass (Henzada district). 

^ He died in Burma a year later. 

' For the Bunnese version of the conquest of Arakan, see 

9 
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E\cu licforc the coinplclion ol the eonqvest tlic 
liurmese deliverers had r(*\(‘aled iheii line nature ui 
their y\rakanese hosts. Synies' refers to the terrible, 
siilferiiigs iiiHieted on the jKipulation of Arakan In du 
victors. Harvev (piotes an Arakanes(‘ lane y traditi^ur 
telling us that the liiiruiese l(‘fi the* Arakanese ‘lied lo 
slakes al lovv-vvai(‘i marks, or hm ied them up to llu 
<hin in fields which then then proteeded to harrow' 
The terror continued even alter the complete sul)- 
jugal ion of the counirv. C'olonel Erskine wrote in 
1701, “I hat the Burmahs have* been guilty of shockinn 
crueltv and o])|)ression to the coiupiered, 1 have not . . 
th(‘ smallest doiilit . . . thousands of iiuai, women aiui 
children have betrn slaughtered in cold blood . . 
This lesiimonv of a competent British ollicer makes ii 
didicult for us lo reject the st.Uement of the Arakanesi 
rebel Apolung, who said in 1701 that nearly two lalilh 
of men, women and children had been killed, tin 
same number had been cairied oil to Burma as slaves, 
and those who had taken shelter in hills and jungle^' 
were eithei' captured Iiy Burmese troops or killed I)' 
tigers."* 

Konbaitimsci Yazau'iu, Vol. IT, pp 1-17. Sci' mKo l'^lclK^ i.iinfiit, 
Pasl anil Present, V'ol. 1, p]). 70- /7, and /0///.s/z Purnia (iazellee^ 

^ An Account oj an Knibas.sy to the Kingdom of Ava, p 110 

^History of limnia, p. 267. 

‘ P. C'., NovtiinbcT 10, 1794, No. 41 On anollici ()(H'a‘-i"ii 
Colonel iCrskine wrote to the Coiiiinaiider-iii-Cliief (.Vpril 5, l7*di 
that tlie su])jn.e:ation of Arakan hy the Ihiriiicse wa^^ “a liMi’p' 
event, for the Muits were a set of pirates and had no ide.i 
public or private faith; they coinniitted depredations iip(‘n ‘11 
their nei^i'libours with uncommon cruelty”. (P. C., A])ril 25, 

No. 14). 

* P. C., October 10, 1794, No. 45. 
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B()-(law-])a-)a .obxiously took more interest in 
\iakan than in Manipur. In si)ite ol' repeated iucur- 
‘•lons against Manipur no attempt was made to l)ring 

Slate under divert Burmese administration: the 
])oli(\ ol’ luling it through siihmissixe \assals A\as 
liHlVned. In the case ol Arakan, liowe\er, no suh- 
niissi\(‘ ^assal Avas prol>ahl\ a\ailable. rhamada had 
K'lecied the adxice ol his ministers to make submission 
i.) the r;on(jueior and refused to olh‘r him a daughter. 
Ii is })ossil)le that Bo-daAv-|)a-va Avanted to i)Ut Arakan 
ni) il)e same* footing as Pegu. Whatexer th(‘ reasim or 
ni()ii\(* might be. Arakan Avas constituted a proxinte 
cl lh(‘ Burmese Empir(‘ and placed under a Burmese 
(ioAcrncji Avlio resided at Mrohaung. SandoAvay, 
Ramiee and C'heduba AV(‘re (onstituted sub-piox inces. 
] his is Asliy Ave olten come across the expression “tite 
leiii prox inces of Arakan” in Burmese xvorks and 
Inglish documents. Buimese garrisons and ouij)osts 
were scattercxl thioughoui Arakan, and the An Pass 
was put into rep:!ir to facilitate communication 
l)et’.\een Burma and Arakan h Rut mere brute force 
^‘"ald not maintain order in a country groaning under 
iMannx. Rebellions and reprisals constituted a \icious 
<iule, and Arakan kneAv no peace for txvo generations. 

Oxving to geographical contiguity Bengal xvas 
aliected b) the troubles in Arakan. The Mags, Avho 
IkkI for centuries ()j)])rcssed the people of Bengal, now 
l)ecame xactims of Burmese cruelty. Some of them 
crossed the small rixer Naf, the boundar) betAveen 
Arakan and the British district of Chittagong, and 


* See atitc, pp. 45-46. 
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took refuge in llic Coinpaiiy’s territory. They wei( 
accepted as British sulijccts. and some of them weic 
proxided xvilli waste land for cultivation.' 

J’lie Buimese naturally resented the emigiation 
of their subjects. In 1780 a Burmese army crossed tlu 
Naf in imrstiit of ;i Mag sardar xvho had found sheltei 
in British territory. A British oflicer ntmied Majoi 
1‘dleiker was .sent xvith .some troops to protect the 
frontier. I he Mag sardar was shot by the Burmese 
on the northertt bank of the Nal (t.c., within Britisli 
tenitoiy). but no hostile step was taken by Majoi 
Ellerker. J'he Burmese army returned to Arakan. In 
1787 anotiier Mag sardar fled from Arakan, but be 
w;ts captured by the Burmese at the mouth of tlu: 
Naf. On this occasion presents were interchanged ;is 
a testimony of friendshijj between the Magistrate ol 
Clhittagoiig and the Burmese." 

AVe ha\e said in a previous chapter that e\ei 
since the d;tys of .\-latmg-pa-ya the Burmese had been 
trying to cotupier Siam. The conejuest of Arakan 
encouraged them. A grand exjiedition prexeeded to 
the south in 178(), led by the King himself.'* Tbc 
(Governor of Arakan was ordered to .send large supplies 
of men, money and rice.* The measures adojited b\ 
him for collecting thc.se supplies were so oppre.ssi\e 
that in 1791 the Arakanese determined to resist. Tbc' 

’ P. C.. February 10, 1794, No. 16. 

*P. C., .\l)ril 25, 1794, No. 14. 

* Harvey, History of liiirma, pp. 270-271. The cxpetlilioii tli 
not .succeed. The King^ left his soldiers lo Iheir fate and ih 
for his life to Rangoon. 

• P. C., August 11, 1794, No. II. 
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look up arms' and nominated as their commander a 
iiicniber of tlieir fornu^r Royal family. The rebels 
killed some Burmese troops and compelled others to 
i.iki' refuge in a fort. 'I'hey were a.ssisted by a Mag 
Mtidar itfio had left Arakan before the Burmese (on- 
(|uesi and obtained from the Magistrate of Chittagotig 
.1 plot of rent-free land near the Arakan frontier. The 
lliiiniesc crushed the rebellion as soon as reinforce- 
iiieiits arrixed from Ava. 'J'lie leaders of the rebellion 
lied to Clhittagoiig and receiv(;d a village. The 
lUirmese do not a|)pear to ha\(! taken any step to 
pursue them within the British frontier.- ' 

In 171)2 some Muhammadans of (jhiitagong 
(lossed the Nal and obtained some plots of land from 
the (lovernor of Arakan. I'hey jnirchased 800 bullocks 
.I'ld 0.5 bttifaloes utider the pretence of etuploving 
tlietii in ( uliivatiott. . At the end of the year, however, 
ihev returned to (Ihittagong with the animals. The 
(Governor of Arakan complained to the Magistrate of 
(iliitlagoug, who realised the sum of one thoimnd 
Hipccs JVoin the oflenders and sent the money to the 
(iovernor as < omjtensation.'' 

.8Jo tnore trouble took place oti the frontier till 
the beginning of the Near 1794. In januarv^ a 
lUiiinese armv crossed the Naf and demanded the 

j 

sun ender of a Mag- sardar who is called Lohomorang 
ill British records. This sardar had emigrated to 
(ihittagong soon after the Burmese conejuest of Arakan 

> P. C.. April t4, 1794, No. 14. 

" t*. C.. April 25, 1794, No. 14. 

* 1'. C., April 25, 1794, No 14 
^ P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 31. 
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and r(Tei\cd from the Magistrate some jilois oP waste 
land fur ciilli\atiun. Colebrooke, Magistrate of Cfiitta 
gong, lejxnied to the (io\ernor-(ieneral on Fehriian 
3, 1701, that thc‘ object o( the liurmese army was ‘in 
sei/e oi enlorce* the surrender of men whom Cioxern 
nicJir lias long ronsidered as its own subjects.’' 

In his letter to the Magistrate of Clhittagong tli( 
(i()\c‘inoi ol Aiakan (()mj)lained that his leeenues had 
suHered (;x\ing to the (liglu of a.aOO men under the 
leadeishi]) of 1 .ohoinorang, and U‘(|uested him tn 
deliver iluiii to his armv. (I'he liinmc‘se did iku 
undeisiaiul the signifitanee ol crossing, without |)ei- 
mission. liu* lioundary ol a friendlx Statc*^ I'la 
(ioxernor ol Ramrc‘(‘, x\ho was the leadc‘r ol tlu 
Burni(s(‘ inxading armx, xvrote to the Britisli ofhcc; 
staiionefi at Kaimr’ that his followers ‘haxe noi 
|)lundeted the* ellects ol any jn-ople in this eountrx noi 
touchc*d one article.*' Sometinu* later he xvrote, . . 
no damage* ai ises to xour c'ounirx from m\ remaining 
in the Imts which I haxe crc*ctc?d.”' ^ A|)parentlx la 
knew nothing about the offence known to Interiiation.il 
Laxv as xiolation of tc:rritor\.) He demanded tlu 
surrender of some fugiti\c*s on a nexv ground ; it xvas 
asserted that some of them, under the leadership of ^ 

» P. C., Ffbrnan 10, 1794, No. 16. 

* A Ironlicr post in th^ Cliillatjon.^ dislrirt, not ii\r from O.n 
.'\rakan border. 

® P. C., Pebruarv 10, 1794, No. 17. This claim was tni< 
(P. C.. February 17,’ 1794, No. 12, 13; Alarch 3, 1794, No. b> 
Tlic local people fled when tlicy beard of the Burmese advaiu^'. 
but the Burmese ‘paid liberally for every article of which tlu ' 
found the owner*. (P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30). 

^ P. C., March 7. 1794, No. 20. 
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snulor called Apoliing in British vecords, had 
|)liiiKlcrcd one of the Burnu'se King’s ships and sctllcd 
II \ialiiskhali within the limits of Chittagong.' 

1 lie immediate issue before the Britisli autho- 
1:10 nas simple. ’I'hey roiild not allow the Burmese 
ic .iolale their teiritors uith impunity. T he Burmese 
iiiiM he eompi'lled to leave British tenitorv before 
ihe (|uestion of surrendering the fugitives could be 
Mk( 11 up (01 disetission. ('.aptain Rayne, Ollieer 
(..oMimanding Ibitish troops at Chittagong, detached 
I iiiienant Lvons to expel the Buimese from British 
uniioiy. He marched a lew miles from Ramti, 
ii'.ijH'd at Raianpnllung. and reported- that a stronger 
iiiiie would be necessaiv ‘to do anv thing eflertual 
ig.iiiiM them.' (Captain Ravne then sent Lieutenants 
\\.,iheistone and Hunt, with artillery and a company 
I si /yovv." to join the force at Ramu. It was reported 
li.ii the Burmese army, about a.OOO strong and armed 
uiili French muskets, had erected four small forts 
M.iile of wood and bamboos.' But the Burmese tlis- 
l.||ll■;cl all hostile intentions; the Governor of 
Ifeiiuc was prejiared to pioceed to Chittagong to 
■'ir. on negotiations.' So the British troops were 
ii'Mi iiclecl bv (Captain Ravne ‘on no account to cross 
lu' hotmdarv or puisne them beyond it.’* 

M-C., I'Vbruiiry 17, 17!)4, No 14. 

^ I'.C., I'Vbruary 17, 171)4, No. 1,1. 

* \ i)rivatc vtsssel, tlie Charlollr. wa.s cluirlcred to Iransixirl 
111' artillery and the sepoys, a.s the land route was eovered with 
''ills and jnii|L;les . (P.C., February 17, 1794, No. 12, 13). 

* I*. C., February 17, 1794, No. 12. 

" J’. C., tfebruary 17, 1794, No. 14. 

P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 15. 
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These measures were adopted by the ci\il and 
military oflicers at (^hittagong ou their oAvii respon 
sibiliiN. A\'hen their proceedings were reported ir. 
Calcutta, Sir Jnlm Shore and Sir Robert Abercromln 
took a serious ^ie^v of the situation- and decided tn 
send Lieutenant-Colonel Erskim* to lake command ol 
the troojrs at C'hittagong." Re-inforcements were seiii 
lioin Calditta, and Colebrooke was authorised i<) 
summon troops from Dacca in case of necessity. II 
the Burmc^se aim\ refused to evacuate British territon 
AN'ithin a reasonable time, they were to be expcdlcd In 
foue.’ 1 he Magistrate ol Daira was ouleivd to ‘l:n 
an embargo on all Avvacan trading boats that are now 
at Dacca or max arrive thcTe during the continuance 
of the Burmah Troops on the Borders of Chittagong. 

On Februarv 18 Colebrooke sent lettcTS to ilu 
Vicerov of Pegu/* the Governor of Arakan and ll)c 
Governor of Ramree, lequesting them to c^vaciiate 
British lerriiorv at once/ At the same lime arrange 
meiits were complelc'd for the adoption of hostile 
measures. 'J1ie Burmese army was superior in nnin 

* Sir Jolin Shore wrote to Henry Dundas, President ol dn 
Board of Coiilrfd, on ^larcli lO, I794, “...the IVvu (to\ erinia n' 
niean.s to enforce, as far as it can, tlie Ree|uisiii<)n which il I''" 
made; you will 1 hojje find our replv just, niodcralc and iirm. 
(Furher, 77/r Private Record of an Jndiaii Govo \ioi'-('Mcneiahlnf’ 
p. 50). 

» P. C., Pehrnary 17, 1794, No. 16. 

* P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 17. 

* P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 19. 

"The usual channel of coinniunications between the Brini’ 
and Burmese Governments. 

» P. C., March 11, 1794, No. 11. 
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Ikt K) the British, troops sent to the frontier. Their 
stockades were strong. 'The territory lying ])etwcen 
Raimi and the Naf waji covered by hills and jungles. 
It was extremely difficult to carry pr()\'isi()ns and guns 
through so dilficult a tract of land. The dillicultN 
f»r transport was removed to some extent b\ the 
alunlollr.^ Colebrooke was glad to receive authority 
to summon troojis from Dacca.- Cajilain Rayne 
u‘(juested the Magistrate of Tipjierah to send to 
(Ihittagong all troops stationed at CiOiiiilla;' but the 
Magistrate regretted his inabilits to do so, as the local 
treasury and jail required a strong guard.* Later on, 
however, he comjdied with Captain Ra\ lie’s request.' 

(ailebrooke rcc(‘ived on February 2() a rejih to his 
letter to the (iosernor of Ramree.*' A new ollence was 
now attributed to the fugiti\es. It was alleged that 
some of them, induding Apolung, were ‘inlormers 
and incendiaries’: ‘‘They carry to CJiittagong the* 
stories o[ Arracan and to Arracan the stories of 
Chittagong.” 'I1ie old charge ol robbery was repeated, 
and it was tlearlv stated that the Burmese armv would 

j • 

iioi irtvcat lu'yond the lirilish frontier uitlioul 
arrest iiif* Apoliing,' 

Colonel Erskinc arrived at Chittagong on March 

‘P. C., March 3, 1794, No. 15, 16. .See ante, p. 135, for Hr- 
Charlollc. 

"P. C., March 11, 1794, No. 11. 

‘ P. C., ^larch 3, 1794, No. 19. Coinilla is tlu^ head-quarter of 
the Tip])erah district. 

* P. C., March 3, 1794, No. 18. 

'■P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30. 

‘ P. C., March 7, 1794, No. 19. 

’P. C.. March 7, 1794, No. 20. 
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I.' He was instructed ‘to repel the invaders and 
()l)Iii»e tluaii to re -pass tlie frontier and letire from the 
Compain's leniloiies as soon as yon ha\e collected 
a iorce sndicieni I'o]* th(‘ jinrpose.'” He acce|)ted 
Clckhi ooke's sn^^cstioir that no more lime should Ik* 
spent in (rnilless negotiations A\ith the Bnrnicse arm\. 
It Asas. said he, "hif»hl\ impolitic to |)(Tmii them to 
hold with an ai'incd force the smallest s|)oi in the 
flompain's teniiories, as it must create in their mincN 
the snpjiosition of onr not beinf^ pre])ai(‘d to resist a 
sudden attack, and inaN in future' horn tliat eireaim 
staiKe IcMd them to more ollensiAC' aets of hostililN.” 
He’ ek'cided to prexe'c'd to Ramn at onee* and to colled 
the lorcc’ nnde'i his command, so that he mi;^lu 
‘insianth lead it to the lirst jioint dri\in<» them out ol 
the Ca)m|)any’s province's/^ He anixed at Ramn on 
March 10. He' leuind that the Bniinc'se’ ainn was 
about (S,(I0() stronn. d’hev had erc'ctcKl si\ stockade:s. 
He fell that the' force at his command was not stiouiL’ 
enough to drive them away across the Naf, a distanee 
of about liftv miles. So he de'cidc'd to wail, ‘although 
with mneh reluctance and impatience/ till the arrival 
of additional troe)|is.'’ 

At Ramn Colonel Erskine was reejuested by tin 
Govei riejr of Ramree to scnicl a reliable persein te) whom 
the Burmese point of view mij»ht be explained. A 
man who knew the Arakanese language was accord- 

* P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 29. 

P. C., March 7, 1794, No. 31. 

a P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30. 

4 P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 31. 

6p. C., March 27, 1794, No. 24. 
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iiloh despatched to the Biinnesc camp. The Governor 
oi Raniree declared a«ain and aj*ain that he had no 
inieiiiion to jjroxokc* hostilities. He said that his 
It It (IS to the British olheers weie iiiisinterpretc;d b\ 
ilu Vrakanese, hvho were lieredilar) enemies to the 
iWinnese.’ file .i*a\e an assurance that the Burmese 
(.oveinmeni did not dcanand the surrender ot those 
wlio IkkI settled in Biiiish territory and were 
k^.ihU'cI as British sul)jects. Noi, said he. did his 
t)hje(t to the jjeacelul emi<>iation ol the 
hom Aiakan. liut he (‘xpec ic‘d that British authorities 
uould not (‘\tcnd their piotection to ‘traitors and 
.hs.issins.* His achaiuc* lowauls Ramu was to be 
‘eiiiiieb attributed to his ignorance of the boundarv 
and of the laws and customs of Euvoi)ean Govern- 
int He humbl\ desciibed himself as ‘a |M)or man 

ulio had a boon to UH|uest and who from ignorance 
iiad iiossed the threshold iitstc'aci ol waiting’ at the 
door.'' I 

1 he conc'iliatorN atthude adopted bv the CioN- 
niioi of Ramree satished Goloncl Erskiiie ; he regarded 
'nni ‘as an object of compassion rather than worthy of 
d)f‘ ciiastisement of (h)\ eminent.' Me sent Lieutcmaiit 
l‘ia/ci to recpiesl him to cioss the Naf, with an assur- 
ance that “an\ well-grounded c'omjilaint would be 
an ended to b\ our (ioxenimeiit as soon as he had 
t'.Kuaied the ("omjianN's proxince.”- In his conver- 
J^aiion wdth Lieutenant Fra/cT the Governor of Ramree 
^aicl that he xvas held In his King personally respon- 

^P. C., .Alarcli 27, 1794, No. 27. 

“P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 27. 
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■siblc ff)r the cajiturc of Apolung. and that, if Ite failed 
in his altciii|)t. “not only my own life but the lives of 
all mv kindred and relations, male and female, will 
Itec'ome forfeited to our just though sexere laws.' 
I j'lutenaut Fra/er xvas imjiressed xvith his sineerit).' 

^\t this stage it is necessary to refer to the in(i 
dents Asliidi led to the Biirniese demand for thr 
Miiiendcr of Aj)oliing. Diis saular and his associates 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the King of A\*i. 
the oath l)eing administered bv the Governor ol 
Kamree. 'riie\ were gi\en ])ossession of the Broken 
Islands, leir \vhieh the\ ])aid an annual tribute ol 
bees’ A\a\ and elephants. For three \ears Apolung 
and his associates lemaineel true te) their e)bligations , 
buf in September, 17fK"b they jdiindered se)me boat'' 
I)elonging to the Bunnese (ienernment. A few das" 
later they seized a be)at sent by the King of liiuni.i 
le) ])uuhas(‘ elothes in Galcutta. I'hc (io\ernoi' o\ 
Ramree sent a man to jmnest against these dcpreela 
tions. This man A\as pul to death by Aj)e)lung. “ Flie 
condiRt ol these sardars^ rej)oited Ca)lonel Erskiiu 
“from the j)eiiod of their attacking the (iovernmcni 
fleet seems to ha\e been uncommonly licentious“ imtil 
they Aver'e driNcn from llie islands by the Burmest* 
uhen they took refuge in the Hon’ble C>)m])am ‘ 
province . . . Some enemies of the (iovernor ol 

Ramree re])orted to the King of Burma that he had 

' P. C., Mardi 27, 1794, No. 28. 

* This statement was supported by reports received 
Colebrooke from Arakfin merchants. (P. C., ^larch 27, 

No. 31). 

» P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 24. 
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.oniiixcd at their villainy and received ])art o[ the 
)liindev.’ The King declared that nothing could 
oiniiice him of the Governor’s innocence but ‘the 
Ki'sons or heads of the traitors/^ The unfortunate 
,()\ernor was thus comj^elled to advance to the British 
MJiitier. 

After Lieutenant Fra/.er’s return from the 
[hniiK'se camp Golonel Erskine recei\ed a letter from 
he (Governor of Ramree, asking for ‘the space of 20 
.la\s for an answer from the King of Ava.’ He was 
\ei\ anxious to avoid open war. “We mean no harm,” 
said he, “and to coniph with \our orders as near as 
IS consistent to the saving of our li\es, we will, if 
ie(|iuied, send all our guns and half of our troops the 
other side of tlie Naf and all of us follow in twent\ 
(ia)s,”“ Colonel Erskine was authorised by the (io\- 
diinient to accept this proposal and to inform the 
(iovei nor of Raniree that the Magistrate of Chittagong 
A\()uld ‘ajiprehend and seciiTe the persf)ns stated to 
lia\e committed depredations in Arracan with a \iew 
to snict enciuiry into any specific charges that may be 
iieicafter brought against them..’’ 

In an elaborate report sent to Calcutta on March 
Ih Colebrooke submitted that, although the Burmese 
tuny had advanced ‘not more than 6 or 10 miles’ 
Within British territory, yet it was clear that its conduct 
not ‘intentionally hostile towards the English. 

I he commercial intercourse between Arakan and 
i^igong was not interrupted. The obstinate rcsolu- 

’ !•. C., March 27, 1794, No. 28. 

’P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 29. 

’P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 30. 
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linn nf Lh(‘ Crcncnior of Rainrcc lo gel liolc! of ili 
lugitixes was ‘inereh dictated by the ncccssit) mule 
which he (()n(ei\es himself of ('xeciiling liis cjidei 
wlicu* his own head and the heads of all his faniil 
will be the |icnall\ ol failure.’ C'olebrooke concliidcd 
“Ilis lolal inaction in ihc‘ line of offence coniparct 
with his nbsiinacA in lelusing to relieat Avoiilcl furtlu* 
sticaigllun this o])inion In ])ro\ing that, if jiossibk 
he a|)j)i'c bends less the c onsec|ueiKes nf pnnnkiii; 
l]nslilitic^s \\ith the English (ioNernment than 
inciming the disjileasiire nl his own monaich.”' 

Sir John Shore was now' tonxinced that liu 
apparentlx aggressixe attitude? of the* Burmese* xv.i 
‘not owing to desigiu'd hostilities and may faiiix l)( 
iniputcTl to erron(?ous and mistaken mntixes.’ Ihuln 
the (ircumstances he xvas not preparc‘d to prejudio 
the rommc‘rcial interests ol the Comj)any I)y |)re( i])i 
tating the outl)ic*ak of war. (lolonel Erskinc* w.i 
instiucted to inform the (ioxernor of Ramree that lIu 
(ioxernment of Bengal xvoiild not dc‘mand anx ‘com 
pensation or saiislac tioiE for the xiolation of Britisl 
territory, and that the Burnu;se authorities xvere c\ 
peeled to assist the encpiiry about the conduct of tl‘t 
fugitixes which xvould be held by the Magistrate 
Chittagong.- 

Toxvards the close of March the Burmese atm^ 
crossed the Naf and exacuated British ierritni\ 
Colonel Erskine found no reason to take exception n 
the conduct of the (iovernor of Ramree. The Burnu‘s( 

^P. C., March 27. 17Q4. No. 31. 

» P. C., April 7. 1794, No. 33, 34. 
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liiicl remained ])eate[ul c\cri when two of them had 
heeii killed by the party under Lieutenant L\()ns 
hei'ore Colonel Erskinc's arrival at Ramu. The eree- 
iioii of stockades in British territory was cpiite in 
.iceordance with Burmc‘se custom. As ("olonel Erskine 
jcported: “It is their custom to fortify e\er\ time 

they move as the aiK'ieiit Romans did.” The gallattt 
ijllicer fulh sympathised with the cruel dilemma in 
ysliich the Cioveinor of Rannee loimd himself: “'Hie 
Ihnriah laws . . . are like the laws of Draco wioie in 
l)!ood. If an\ peison turns his back in the dav of 
battle, the whole* of his lelations, male and female, 
lose* their lives.”' 

Lhe retieat of the Burmese army piepared the 
,!.>ioimcl for t!ie enejuirv. The (iovernor of Ramrec at 
Inst aj>rc‘(Tl to co-0|)erate with the British authoi ities, 
.ind even to come to Chittagou”; with the evidence 
((illccted by him. He iTC|uested Colonel Erskine to 
expedite the matter, as the approach of the rainv 
nason would make it diflicult for l)oth Eni>lish and 
rnirniese tronj)s to remain encamped in a jungly and 
unliealthy country." But by the middle of May it 
•t|>l 'Cared that the Burmese liad no intention of taking 
pait in the enejuirv. It was reported that the 
Covernors of Ramrce and Cheduba had been siim- 
Mioned by the King. to Ava, where both of them were 
likely to lose their heads. The newly aj:)pointed 
Covernor of Arakan, who was a near redative* of the 
King and his first counsellor, was unwilling to commit 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 37. 

* P. C., May 2, 1794, No. 18. 
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liiiiiscH until hti Avas favoured Avilh insiructions from 
tile capital.' The result AA’as the complete cessation of 
intercourse between ("oloiiel Erskine and the Burmese 
authorities. - 

■Sometime later Colonel Erskine receiAed a letter 
from the (ioAernor of Arakan. v.ho asserted that the 
English officers had promised to surrender Apolung, 
and demanded the fulfilment of that promi.ie. Colonel 
Erskine replied that no such promise had been made 
b) any English officer. He retjuested the (JoA’crnor 
to assist the enquiry bs .supplying evidence against 
the fugitiAes, as “it is not the custom of the English 
to deliAcr up men Avithout a trial.’’’ 

In spite of the non-co-operation of the Burmese 
authorities Colonel Ehskine succeeded in procuring 
some dettiils about the treacherous conduct of Apolung. 
It apjiears that in july, ITO.S, one of the King's 
ministers arris ed in Arakan to demand jiaddy to be 
deliAercd at Rangoon for the use of the army in Siam. 
Ajiolung agreed to furnish some soldiers, instead of 
paddy, as he ‘inhabited in AA’oody country Avhich did 
not admit of the cultiAation of paddy.’ In November. 
1 793, Apolung Avas asked to fulfil this agreement. He 
replied by killing the minfster’s messengers. Then he 
plundered some Gosernment boats. "^I'he OoA'ernor 
of Ramree tried to capture him, but he plundered 
one of the King’s boats and went from one village to 
another, burning and destroying them. When Arakan 

> P. C., June I3, 1794, No. 6. 

* P. C., July 18, 1794, No. 19. 

j P. C., Augu.st 11, 1794, No. 10. 
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i(c;imc too 1 k) 1 for him he fled to Chittagong with his 
<)1 lowers/ 

, rhese details were forwarded to Caleutta. The 
:,()\ernor-Cieneial in Council came to the conclusion 
li.n, if these allegations were substantiated by reliable 
\i(lence, there could be “no hesitation to surrender 
\|)()hmg to the justice of his own monarch, as it 
aiHiot be the interest of any Power to protect a 
luirdcrer and plunderer." It was felt, however, that 
iheie was a ‘possibility of either the innocence of 
\polung and others or their having been driven by 
iiultv and t\ranny into resistance and retaliation.' 
/olonel Erskine was, therefore, directed to call on 
\|)()lung for an answer to the charges brought against 
liin and to keep him under arrest till the conclusion 
)1 the eiK|uir\.‘ 

In October Colonel Erskine received a letter" 
roiii the (ioxernor of Arakan, who now appeared to 
l)e ‘more interested in the encouragement of com- 
niene than solicitous in what relates to the fugitives’.* 
Vpoliing denied the truth of the charges brought 
•ig.iinst him. He said that five followers of his, 
iiiiluding his nej)hew, were murdered in cold blcx)d 
the (io\ernor of Arakan. He himself was attacked, 
hut he succeeded in escaping to Chittagong. He 
i*git‘ed tliat he had t^ikcn the oath of allegiance to the 

C., August 11, 1794, No. 11. 

C., August II, 1794, No. 12. 

® 1*. C., November 10, 1794, No. 44. The Ciovenior wrote . 

. . .These two nations are one. • Let not, therefore, the gold 
311*1 silver road of coinnieree be shut up, but let the merchants 
and re-pass as formerly.** 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

10 
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King of Ava. but the Burmese Governor killed 
Avife and son-in-law and some of his follow'crs. He 
had never plundered Government boats or hiiiPi 
villages : on the other hand, he had jjresented to the 
<Jo\crnment one tnaund of elephants’ teeth as contrihii 
tion for the exjienses of the war with Siani.^ It was 
obviously dilBcult to decide whether Apolung was 
more truthful than his enemies. Golonel Erskiiie 
recommended that, if no e\ idcnce was forthcomin;; 
from Arakari, the fugitixes (who had been arrested in 
the mean time) should be liberated." Sir John Slioic 
also found it impossible to come to any definiu 
decision about the ((uestion of Apolung’s guilt. He 
concluded that it tvould be ‘impolitic and unjust' to 
surrender him until more satisfac.toi'y evidence was 
available, (’oloncl Erskine was authorised to ‘libci.iie 
him from personal restraint upon condition of gi\in!; 
good security to appear xvhen required.’® 

Towards the close of Noxember Colonel Erskinc 
received a letter from the Ciovernor of Arakan, saxii'S 
that the Governor of Cheduba was proceeding to the 
Naf with satisfactory evidence about Apolung’s guilt' 
Colonel Erskine encamped on the bank of the Nal on 
December 1, taking the fugitives along with him. 
few days later the (Jovernor of Cheduba informed lii"' 
that the evidence was not ready and he did not know 
w'hen he could cross the river. Colonel Erskint 
naturally concluded that the Burmese were ‘triflii'S 

^ P. C., October 10, 1794, No. 45. 

*P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

® P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 

* P. C., December 5, 1794, No. 39. 
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nviil) him and decided to return to Raniu.' But the 
Burmese soon changed their tactics. In January, 1795, 
f die (Jo\ernor of Cheduba co-operated with (Colonel 
Kiskine in the entjuiry. The e\idence was not satis- 
lactor)', and Colonel Erskihe concluded that “the 
piimijjal jiarts of the accusation have not been 
substantiated.”- The (ioternor-General in Council 
decided that, although the e\iderue was ‘insufficient 
Ini the coiniction and punishment’ of the fugitives, 
dieix was ‘strong jwesumptive jiroof of their having 
lieen guilty of the crimes im|)uted to them.’’ As these 
t rimes were committed within Burme.se territory by 
Burmese subjects, it Avas decided th:ii tlie fugitices 
slioiild be delicered uj) for trial before the officers of 
that Government. The Governor-General was desired 
t'l reejuest the King of Burma to ‘order a full and 
impartial incesiigatjon of their conduct ])rcvious to 
giving any authority for their punishment.’* 

No objection can be taken to the final decision 
111 the Go\ernment of Bengal on jjoliiical and legal 
wuinds. I’here is no doubt that there was ‘.strong 
liiesumptive proof’ of Apolung’s guilt; the testimony 
'll some Arakan merchants, recorded by Colonel 
Kiskine’ and Colcbrooke,* was clearly against him. 
1 1 was also beyond doubt that Apolung had taken 

* J’. C., IMTiiilitT 22, 1794, No. 10. 

* 1'. C., F'ctmuiry 0, I79.S. No. 21. 

Bayfield {Uhlorical Rcviciv, p. X) is lianlly quite correct 
sayiiij; that “the prisoners, liaviiii^ been tried and found 
'Hn surrendered.” 

* I^ C., February 6, 179f>, No. 21. 

^ P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

•P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 31. 
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shelter in British territory after committing thb critiics 
imputed to him. He was itndoubtedly a subject of tlic 
Burmese Kitig. His country had been conquered and 
permanently atmexed to Burma, and he hitnsclf had 
taken an oath of allegiance to the new ruler. He uas 
not a jiolitical offender': he tvas not fighting to make 
his country free, lltider the circumstances it was the 
duty of the British authorities to sunender him. 

judged from the standpoitit of liberalism and 
expediency, howexer. Sir John Shore's decision is ivn 
quite immune from censure. .Speaking of the surreii 
dered lugitives Phayre remarks. “Their real crime was. 
that the) had led their fellow<ountrymen in resistant e 
to the Burmese conqueror, and in their wild xvarfaiv 
had probably been as uascrupulous as their oppressors 
of the lives of their foes. I'he surrender of these patriots 
must be condemned as an act unxvorthy of a civilised 
poxver, basing an turned force at command.’" It nia\ 
be doubted whether the surrendered refttgees weir 
patriots rightl) struggling to be free, but their tragit 
fate certainly excites our .sympathy. In view of tin 
lack of jrositive evidence about their guilt and iltr 
notorious character of Burmese rttle iti Arakati .Sii 
John Shore might have refused to sitrrender them i<» 
their cruel masters. Nor was this a question of men' 
sentiment. “The opinion that prevailed both ii> 
Chittagong and at Ava was that the refttgees wot 


* Tlie custom of refusiiij? extradition for political offeii't'’'' 
was not generally accepted in Europe before the ninclcri il' 
century. 

* History oj Burma, p. 221. 
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o\\cn lip from fcar..”^ Bayfield obscr\es that ihe arro- 
naiirc and insolence of the Burmese to Captain Symes 
ill 1795 was ‘in some measure the elTect of the 
M)ii( iliatory conduct of General Erskinc, and the 
>iinender of the criminal Mug fugitives in the \car 
I7!M : which acts avctc (onstrued by this benighied 
|)('()|ile as the result of fear of their mightv j)ower.’- 
Ihe Burmese inter])! etaiion of Sir John Shore’s 
^(iiij)ulously correct policy revealed its political in- 
(Apediency. 

Sir John Shore did his best for the unfortunate 
leliigees by recjiiestiiig the Burmese King to give them 
a lair trial. It is not diflicult to imagine the eflecL of 
iliis retjuest on the Court of A\a. One of Apolung's 
associates made his escape on the way to Amarapura ; 
vpolung and the other fugitive suffered a lingering 
and cruel death. * • The (io\ernor of Arakan tried, 
M)on after the surrender of Apolung, to get hold of 
il)e ivi\es and children of the fugitives, by demanding 
iheir surrender. Ibis demand Colonel Erskinc 
ulosed, with the support of the Government, to 
(tanply with.* It a])pears that in preferring this 
dfinand the (Governor acted on his own initiative, 
tliat it was not authorised by the King or the 
Ministers.*’ Two guns and three boats belonging to 
die Burmese King* had been carried off by Apolung. 


* Edinbiirfili Journal of Science, October, 1825. 

* (Iii>to}ical Review, p. X. 

® Report of Captain vSyiiies. (P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26). 
'P. C., May 22. 1795, No. 99, 101. 

'’Re2)ort of Captain vSyines. (P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26). 
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I’hcse were restored by Colonel Erskinc on* thc 
deniiind of the (hnernor of Arakan.' 

I here are certain aspects of liiirniesc policy which 
demand a more salisfactory explanation than we are 
at jiresent able lo offer. Why did the Uurmese gi\e 
u}) their demand for Lahomorang? \Vhy did they' not 
meniion the name o( Ajiolung at the beginning? Why 
did the (anernor of Ramiee evacuate British territors 
without seeming the fugitites? W'hy did the Clovertioi 
of .\rakan ajipear to be more anxiotis for the jiros 
peiity of trade than the captuie of the ‘traitors'? 
British recoids pro\ide no satisfactois atiswer to these 
cjtiestions. Cnfortunately we are (piite in the dark 
abotit the Burmese siew of the whole affair, 'i’he 
KoiihaiiiigM'l Yazaivin does not refer to it at all. 

The protracted negotiations legarditig the Burmest 
demand lor the surrender of the fugitives drew the 
attention of the Government of Bengal to the iirisatis- 
factorv (ondition of the frontier between Chittagong 
and Arakan. The riser Naf was the ollicial boundary, 
but e\en a responsible Bunnese official like the 
(iovernor of Ramree did not know (or jiretended n<'i 
to know) it. The most important post within British 
jurisdiction beyond the town of Chittagong was Ramii." 
about 25 miles from the sea.* .A navigable rivulet 
pjissed by this post : it was comjjuted that boat'' 
carrying (iOO niaunds of rice could proceed through 
this stream from Chittagong to Raniu. The land 
route was difficult ; heavy loads and guns could hardly 

» P. C., May 22, 1795, No 99. 

* About 68 miles S. S. 15. of Chittagong. 
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lu sent by land from Chittagong to Ramu.‘ The 
urritory lying between Ramu and the Naf was 
MAcred by hills and jungles and intersected bv rivu- 
k■f^. The ground was so low • and flat that it was 
(Diiipictely inundated during the rains. The troops 
KHik an hour to march one mile. Only a few biglias 
()l I.Did were under cultivation.- There were no 
shops, and no j)ro\isions were available. “There w-as 
no military |)ost beyond Ramu ; the intermediate tract 
III land .seems to bate been considered neutral 
;.jronnd."'‘ TIte whole region was in ‘a perfect slate 
i;| w ilderne.ss.’’ 

This wild region was inhabited by about 5,000 
■l/ntjs, exelusi\e of women and children. They “earned 
.i liaie subsistence chieflv b\ fishing, labouring in the 
"oods. and partial employment amongst the Mussalman 
;/i'inindars, few or none of them pos.sessing lands of 

• I*. C., TVbruary 17, 17‘M, No. KS. 

“ the hilly tract's were unsuitable for ])loui;h cultivation a 
|puiiliar nielhod was adopted by the local people, “In the months 
"I J.'iiiiiary and I'ebrnary a convenient piece of forest land is 
the bamboos are cleared and the smaller trees felled, 
I'ui 'i.iri^e trees are only denudeil of their lower branches; the cut 
Jill] - If is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in April it is tired. 
ii Ii.is thoroui^hly dried and no rain has fallen >ince the jhum 
MU, this lirin.n reduces all but the larj^iest trees to ashes, and 
the soil to the ile])th of an inch or two. Tlie j^round is 
'^’'■11 ( leared of charred lo.iis and debris, and as soon as heavy 
i.ills and saturates the ground, the jhum is planted with 
seeds of cotton, rice, melons, cucumber, pumpkins, and 
” [Jmpinial (iazcliccr of UidUi, Vol. X, p. 321). 

“ t'olonel Krskine’s rejiort 

I; ' I'. C., Manli 3, 1794, No. 15; Miirch 27, 1794, No. 31; 
7, 1794, No. 37, 38; .\pril 25, 1794, No. 14; January 9, 1795, 

|K() .;7 
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any extern. They carried on an insii^nifiaini barter, 
exchanging dried fish, honey, bees' wax and coaisc 
cloth . . . I’hey were actixe, industrious, mild and 
docile. AVonien took part in the manuracture of cloth 
It xvas exjH'cted that “il the Mugs were (‘iicouragcd in 
agricult me, the emigration from Arracan would 1 )l- 
jirodigious."^ 

“ rhe state of this frontier," ol)ser\ed a militan 
oflker after local inspection, "bx being (overed x\itli 
jungle, is peculiarly xvell adapted to the desulion 
inroads of our neighbours, and xvhile it remains sd. 
they may lie concealed, make sudden irruptions, and 
rctiie xvith imjnniitx."" It was dilficult to fathom the 
real intentions of the Burmese (Joxernment. Althoui’li 
the Goxernors of Arakan and Ramree repudiated 
hostile designs, a large number of Burmese tr()()])s 
arrixed at the frontier in ]«anuary, 1795, when tlie 
enquiry against Ajiolung xvas coming to a dost. 
Nobody knexv the mind of King Bo-daxv-pa-ya, crue!. 
proud and ambitious. It is said that soon after the 
conquest of Arakan he decided to inxade Bengal. A 
council xvas summoned to deliberate U])on the projed 
A natixe of Bengal, xvho then resided at Ava, 
asked to say xvhether, in his opinion, the Burmese 
xvould be aide to defeat the British army. H(‘ tin 
xxdsely replied in the negatixe and lost his Jicad, hi‘^ 
the King gave up the project.'* Any accident mi.^lit 

» P. C., January 9, 1795, No. 47. 

* P. C., Januarv 9, 1795, No. 47. 

® P. C., I'eljruary 6, 1795, No. 21. 

^ “The vajjaries and eccentricities of the c»l<l Kinj^^wcrc '"‘t 
allowed, by him, to embroil or imperil his Empire. They ^ 
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lead to its revival. Nor was the King of Biiruia an 
enemy to be neglected, (^.olonel Erskine remarked. 
'. . . . although the troops of the King of Ava are at 
|)iesent despicable in point of discipline, yet when we 
are unprepared or engaged in another Cjuarter. the\ 
lia\e it in their power to give us much trouble.”' 

It Avas obtiously necessary to put the frontier in 
a defensible jiosition. The battalions at Clhittagong 
■Mid Dacca Avere too Aveak and dispersed lor niiifiissil 
duties to be aAailable in any sudden emergency, 
(iolonel Erskine suggested that one ‘elfectiAe’ battalion 
'ihould ahvays be stationed at or near Ramu, ready to 
act at a moment’s Avarning." This measure Avould 
"not only imjiress the natites Avith confidence. preserAe 
jieace and order in the interior districts, but compel 
ilie Burmahs to relincjuish their predatory habits and 
ihereb) gite stability to the Company’s possessions in 
that cjuarter.”" Unfortunately effect Avas not giAcn to 
ihese suggestions by the. Government. Sir John Shoie 
'note to the President of the Board of Control.' “’riie 
I’egu GoAernment is jioAverful. but it can neAcr send 
aiiv army of consecjuence into the Company’s terri- 
tories . . . 

t'Diilrolled by so iiiudi of natural shrewtliu ss and iKniulralion, lliat 
continued to ilourisli durinij liis lon.e reitjn, and at liis death 
descended to liis i^^raiidsoii in the very hei.nlit of its prospcritx 
tjoin^er, A Personal Narrative of Tieo Yeans' Iinprisoinnenl in 
f’unnah, pp. 99-100. 

M*. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

® i*. C.. January 9, 1795, No. 47. 

^ Henry Dnndas. 

* Hetter dated March 10, 1794. Furber, The PYreale Uecord 
'f an Indian (iovcrnor-Gcneralship, p. 50. 
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COMMERCIAL MISSIONS TO BURMA (1795-1798) 

Althoiigli the East India C()in|)any had almost 
withdiatvii its (ommenial activities fi’om Btirma after 
the Negrais massacre,' yet it coidd not altoget!ier over- 
look tlie interests of those |)ri\ate merchants of British 
naiionalit\ who still congregrated at Rangoon. 1 ’Ik“ 
lorgotteii store ol Sorel’s mission to Btnma dtiring 
the administration of Lord Cornwallis brings into 
clear relief the difliciilte of obtaining redress for theii 
grieeances. It appears that in 17(S() the pressing 
necessitx of linding ships to transport troops to Siam 
had compeIl(;d the Burmese King ‘to order an in- 
discriminate embargo to be laid on all \essels in the 
Rangoon ri\er.’ He asked his officers at Rangoon to 
grant an adetinate comjjensation to those owners ol 
ships who might snifer as a result of this order, but 
this })iirt of the King's order was not obeyed. Some 
Elnropetm ship-owners, whose ships had been .seized 
by the Burmese officers at Rtingoon, complained to 
Lord Cornwallis. He was not jtrepared to .send an 
official Agent to Ava. for he was afraid that such a 
representatiee might be ‘exposed to personal insult in 
his jniblic capacity’; so he decided to send a ‘hall 
official letter’ through one Mr. Sorel. After some 
troubles at Rangoon Sorel arrived at A\a, where he 
Avas given a flattering reception. He received the 
King’s reply, tvhich was understood to be conciliatorv. 


* See ante, p. 57. 
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I iiforlunaicly Sord sufTcred a ship-wreck during his 
I Cl urn journey. His life was saved, but the letter was 
losl.' 

I'oAvards the dose of the eighteentii century the 
poll of Rangoon was under the achnitiistratixe jurisdic- 
iion of the Aiy<nuii}i of Hanthawaddy, who is usually 
(Icsiiibed in contemporary liritish records as Viceroy 
ol IVgu. He cnjo\ed extensive executive as well as 
piditi.il |K)wei's. He was “vested wilh authority tO' 
.idiiisl every niattei that related to" his province. 
\lt hough he was assisted by a council composed of his 
(iiicl subordinates, vet bis decision was final. Once a 
)c;u lu' attended the Royal Clourt to submit an account 
ol his wotk. Next in importance to him was the 
whose title implied control over wat-boats and 
slii|)ping, but who was (uimaiilv a judicial oflicer. He 
Itold (barge of Rangoon whenever the Myoxvun was 
•ihsdii Irom the city. The Ahaiikwitn" was the collcc- 
Kn ol ( ustoms. usually known to the Europeans as the 
Bunder. He was usually a foreigner, for 
loiciguers were expected to be better accpiainted than 
ih( Burmese with commercial customs.'' The Sitke 

M'. C , Noveiiihvr 10, 1794, Nci. 46. 

He is to be (listinijuislie<l from the J ^vllo eolleeteil 
* n venue from the entire province of Hanlhawaiitly . 

■’ rile post of A kaukwiiu was helil, for instance, by a Portii.qncse 
•idiiuci Joseph Xavier de Cruz, usually called Jaunsi, b> an 

Ilian named Baba vShcen, by an Knijlislinian named Rodj’crs, 
‘'• 1(1 h\ y vSpaiiiard iianied Lanciei^o. I'or details about Rod.tjers 
'*’"1 Ivaiicie;Ho see (ionjk^er, A Personal Nanalivc of Tivo Years' 
{‘•’ihiiumment in liimnah, pp. 7. (>8-70, (82-(83. 230. Ko(l,i;cr.-^ was' 
;* ii' ^al oflicer in a Company’s ship. He fled to Burma in 1782 
•n Older to escape the consequences of a crime. 
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A\ as })riniarily a police ollicer ; he also coinmanded [\ 
small force of troojis, probably not exceeding 500 in 
number, who were armed with rejected British muskets 
imported l)\ s])eculators into Burma.' 'J’hese officials 
did not recei\e aiu regular salary from the Burmest 
CTOvernment. 1 hey Avere entitled to charge some levs 
and to approjjriate a share of the taxes. They alsf) 
engaged in })ri\ate trade, and their activities Avere iioi 
ahvays confined Avithin the limits of laws and (iistoins 
J’he Clcmtral CioAcrnmeiu could hardh exercise aii\ 
ellecti\e control cner them. Moreen er. these local 
tyrants did not ahvays act in harmony. Mutual 
jealousy led them to undermine the position of theii 
colleagues, and not infrecpiently their intrigues jito- 
duc(*d Aiolent reactions on the jieople committed u» 
their charge." 

Such a system of administration Avas repugnant i<i 
Eurojiean ideas. Ihe difficulties of the Eurojxan 
merchants at Rangoon Averc, hoAvexer, not solely elite 
to administratixe inelhciency and corruption. Thev 
found it diflicult to adjust their commercial actixitics 
with the |)eculiar laxvs and customs of Burma. I lti’ 
rate of import duty xvas probably a fixed charge ul 
ten per cent, ad xmlorem, in addition to an extra Ice’ 
of 1!^ per cent, for the officials. The rate of exj^eit 
duty Avas jnobalily a fixed charge of five jier cent, nd 
valorem, in addition to an extra fee of one per ci iii 
for the officials. Ship’s stores, hoAvexer, paid only 
the nominal rate of duty. Apart from customs duiic'' 

^ Dovftoii, Reminiscences of Ihc Ihirmcsc ITt?/, p. 22. 

* For fletails see 13. R. Pearii, A llislory of Raiiyoou, i)p. 
and Hall, Early English Intercourse with liiinna, p. 170. 
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(Cl lain other fees were payable by shipping. Captain 
Smucs observes, “It is not of the amount of duties that 
ilic merchant has reason to complain ; it is the obstacles 
thrown in his way by the under-members of the Cio\- 
ernment.”' But he admits that Burmese laws were in 
many respects favourable to foreigners: “as a stninger 
\iiu are exempted from several rules which a native 
(annot infringe with impunity.”^ 

One fruitful source of confusion was the absence 
()l (oiiitige in Burma. Silver was known, but it was 
not used for monetary purjvoses.’’ It was not till ISGl 
iliai King Mindon introduced a coinage adapted to 
that of British India. Even after the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution the Burmese used ‘bullion 
modified to diiferent standards’ instead of coins. 
(lij)tain Symes wrote in 1795. “No man in trade 
uaeives or pavs his own money, nor indeed could he 
do it with .safetv. A banker, who is also an assayer of 
metals, kee|)s your accounts, and is vour cashier.”' 
I’meigners naturally found themselves in difficulty due 
III the want of current coins. 

Another difliculty was that Burmese law did not 
dlou rice, jnecious stones and precious metals to be 
exported.'' Therefore the value received by foreign 

> r. C., October 21. ,1795, No. 2. 

’ 1‘. C., October 21, 1795, No. 2. 

’ TicaJ vva.i? the most Kencral piece of .silver in circulation ; it 
"i'i,L;heil 10 peniiy-weiRlils, 10 grains and three-fourths. (H. O. 
An Accouni of llie niirman Kmpiu', p 12). 

" 1‘. C., October 21, 1795, No. 2. 

* For the difficulties imposed by this law on the Hriii.sb 
I'lerdiants see Gouger, A Personal Nairalivc of Tvo Years' 
imprisonment in Bttrmah. 
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incrcliaiits in cx<Iiange for goods imported by them 
had to he in\estcd in ship-building. The Government 
of Burma, however, ]>rovided facilities for ship-build 
ing in Rangoon.^ No duty was im})osed on articles 
which were imported for this purpose. No port duties 
were Jesied on newly built ships when they leli 
Rangoon for the first lime, riie Burmese laboureis 
worked hard and improved rapidly undev the dinc- 
tion ol Kuropean engineers." 

According to (Captain Svmes, British trade in 
Burma suilered from two causes. In the first place. 
British merchants in Rangoon were oppressed bv the 
Shall Bunders, who abused their position, and in 
co-operation with their colleagues, compelled tlu* 
merchants to submit to various illegal impositions. 
No complaint was allowed to reach the capii;il 
Secondly, the officers of the Burmese Govern nuni 
discouraged the introduction of European and Indian 
articles into their country. The ])eople wanted to gn 

' Slv B. R. IVarii, A iri>lory of Roiiiooii, ]>]). 70-72. 

“P. C., ()rlc)])er, 2, 1795, No. 2. 

■‘This c’liar.i'i* seems to have been soiiiewliat exai^.i^enina 
wSir John Shore obscrveil, “We are not aware of any partiriil.ir 
jL^rievanees sustained by British subjects in the doniinioiis ol tin 
Kin.i^ of Ava . . .“ (P. C., Noveni!)er 10, 1794, No. 46). in 
1795, Captain Syincs wrote, “. . . 52 shills in the course of 
season have been cleared out of Raiii^oon for I<hi.cdish poO-’ ” 
(P. C., June 5, 1795, No. 14). An Pji.cdish merchant named 
who had been livinj^ in Raii.i>:oon for six or seven years, wmii lo 
Captain Synies, “. . . I have never met with any ill treatment 
the Government.’’ (P. C., December 21, 1795, No. 42). In 1^-- 
Gou^er notieed the ‘absence of all unauthorised exaction-’ 
Ran^'^oon. (A Personal Narrative of Tivo Years* Iniprisom^i^'*^^ 
hi Burmah, p. 15). 
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British hardware, doth and glass, but they were 
taught to be distrustful of British traders. Captain 
.S\nics laments; “If properly encouraged, they would 
lid us of much of the unsaleable refuse of Calcutta.”' 

Although CajJtain Symes frequentl) harps on the 
oppression of the Rangoon oflicials, he contradicts 
himself by saying that he ne\er found any European 
nurchtuit siilfering unjustly in any particuhir case. He 
\a\s, "Europeans oftener gi\e than receive cause of 
iiidi\ idual odence.” He himself offers an explanation 
lor this stale of things. Those Euro{)eans who went 
to Burma were usually men of despicable character. 
They engaged in trade without sufficient capital. 
Naturally they found them.selves involved in troubles 
atid tried to ‘extenuate their fault, or cloak their foils, 
h\ uttering \iolent insectives against the (iovernmeni 
tliat called them to account.’ He adds, “Nor is this a 
heightened picture — the reality is within my know- 
ledge.”" On this point the testimony of Captain Symes 
is corroborated by that of (Captain Canning, who visited 
Burma some years later, (iaptain Canning observes. 
"I'or the sake of his revenue he (i.e., the King) is 
"illing to admit the common class of traders that 
hequent Rangooti whom the hope of gain and other 
allurements will ever attract and render submi.ssive to 
au\ indignity.” He .adds, however, that this was partly 
<liie to the fact that conditions were unfavourable to 
aiiiaci the better type of foreigners: “It is difficult to 
iniaginc a more disagreeable or even degraded state 


* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 
'P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 2. 
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than the present situation of Europeans at Railgoon. 
where their public or prixatc letters, invoices and most 
secret accounts are stibjcct to the inspection of three or 
more interpreters, some of whom arc naturalised in the 
couiiti \ and ol the lowest class, all traders and of course 
interested and tnuler no jiromise (or even injunction) 
of secrec\.”‘ 

The grievances of the British merchants in Burma 
cottld not attract the seriotis attention of the foundeis 
of the British Empire in India — Clive and Warren 
Hastings for them the absorbing task was the con- 
solidation of the political authority of the East India 
Company. As long as the Marat has confronted the 
British in Northern and Western India, as long as the 
rising |>ower of Mysore threatened the Carnatic, no 
sensible pilot of the Company’s affairs in India couUl 
exhaust his energy and resources in diversions of doubt 
hil urgency and t alue. In the days of Lord Cornwallis 
the political situation was radically, if tem[)oraril'. 
changed: the Marathas co-operated with the British in 
crushing the jjower of My.sore. For the moment thcic 
was no serious threat to the stability of the BritisI' 
power, and, as Pitt’s India Act stood in the way of 
political aggression, serious attention . might h^' 
bestowed iijion commercial expansion. The real signi- 
ficance of Sorel’s semi-official mission to Burma is 
probably to be explained against this backgrouiifl. 
That mission was, however, nothing more than a halt- 
ing leap in the dark. Sir John Shore found it necessary 


* S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 125. 
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lo lake a really decisive step, for he was confronted with 
.1 rapidly changing situation. 

E\en after their disastrous defeat in the Seven 
^ cars’ \Var the French did not give up the hope of re- 
csiahlishing themselves in India. The second half of 
ihc eighteenth century was the age of European 
military adventurers, to whom the political dis- 
iiiihaiK'es in India opened excellent prospects of 
Ijcisonal gain and national aggrandisement. As Prof. 
l)()ch\ell observes, . . from the government of Warren 
Hastings to that of Wellesley the Indian courts were 
lull ol Frenchmen, commanding large or small bodies 
ol sej)oys, and eager for the most part to serve their 
country by the exercise of their profession.”^ In 1775 
Re ne Madec" declared that he would ra\age the upper 
|)L)\ inces of Bengal as soon as war broke out with the 
Knglish. St. Lubiti * and Montigny* tried to organise a 

' Cambridge History of India, Vul. V, j). 323 

‘ After serviiii; dilferont iiiasters — the Jats, Kuiperor Shah 
M.iiii, liegam Saiiiru — returned to France in 1778. He was 
I'riiKM-ed It) co-operate with Chevalier, who uas hi charge of 
I'ltMuh affairs in Heiigal. 

*'or his acti\ilies see Grant Duff, Histojy of the Mahratta.s, 
hi order to induce Nana Fadnavis to conclude an offensive and 
'lUfiihive alliance with I'rance he offeretl to bring 2,500 Fhiropeans 
If' 'support the Peshwa against the Knglish Company, to raise and 
‘li^cipline 10,000 i^epoys, and to furnish abundance of military 
f>'d marine stores. Although the First Anglo-Maratha War was 
hi' ii going on, the shrewd JMaratlia Minister refused to take these 
proposals seriously. 

' See Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Connnis- 

Peshawar, 1945. Montigny remained in India as a diplo- 
'u.iiic agent of the French Government from 1778 to 1787, with only 
^hort break in 1780-81 when he returned to France. In 1788 he 
^Ji'Mine Governor of the French Kstablishments in Bengal. On 

11 
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coalition between the French and the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment. Their diplomatic manoeuvres were followed by 
the ex])cditi()n of Bussy (1782) ; but peace was ton 
eluded before he had actomplished anything. The 
conclusion of the American War of Independence in 
September, 1783, restored peace between the British 
and the French in India, and in 178(5 a supplement av\ 
Anglo-f^rench treaty^ restored regular commerce 
between the two nations. Fhe })()sition was l)\ no 
means satisfactorx from the French point of view. Bussy 
wrote to the French Minister de Castries in September. 
1783, that “the terms of the peace had produced an 
unfavourable impression” about France in Indian 
Courts ; the slircwd general “actually advised the recall 
of the various parties serving with Indian princes, as 
being nothing but a lot of brigands — im amas dr 
bandits/' Four years later de Castries resolved to 
recall Aumont and Montigny from Hyderabad and 
Poona respectively. The policy of co-operating with 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore was, however, to be continued. 
The result was that Tipu’s first embassy visited France 
and met with a cordial reception. But France was on tlic 
eve of the Rexolution — bankruptcy was imminent : she 
could not promise material assistance to Mysore in tlie 
event of war with the English Company.- The Third 
Anglo-Mysore War (1790-1792) compelled Tipu 


the outbreak of the French Revolution he was arrested b> tin* 
re volution ary party at Chandernagore. Released by Lord CnTii- 
wallis, he returned to I'rance in 1791. 

* See Grant Robertson, England Under the Hanover uni'', 
pp. 316-317. 

* See Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, pp. 324-326. 
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i(|(‘ half his Kingdom and surrender much of his 
icasure. Thus ihc most {xiwerful potential ally of the 
rt iu h in India was weakened and humbled. 

During this period the French made some attemjits 
(( cslablish themselves in Burma,’ probably with a view' 

I (onipcnsate themselves for their losses in India. .A, 
u'luh envoy named Sefe\re saw King Hsin-byu-shin 
11(1 secured his permission to build a factory at Dala. 
lilt this factory had to be abandoned for want of 
Li|)|)lies when the British occupied Pondicherry in 
77(S. In 1783 Bussy thought of concluding a new' 
iiiiiinercial treaty with Burma, and even entertained 
pioject for le:i\ ing India and seeking in- Burma an 
ltd native sphere for French enterprise. But the 
cnioval of the French head-quarters from Pondicherry, 
rtliith was loo near the British power at Madras, 
«Hiirc(l the maintenarice of a large naval force’ — a 
tiiulition w'hich France ivas hardly able to fulfil. 
Willi al de Suffren might have consolidated French 
a\:il power in the Indian (•)cean if the conclusion of 
I'-itc in 1783 htid not interrupted his work. Moreover, 
Wss\ thought that Pegu was ‘a country of the most 
Iwitlcd anarch) ’ and the French were not strong enough 
iii 'cupv and defend the growing port of Rangixm.- 
e strategic importance of Pegu as a convenient base of 
'pn.it ions agtiinst Britifjh Bengal haunted the imagina- 
■'•II of the French: Admiral de Suffren told an Italian 
'fic.-'t in Europe that “Pegu was the country through 
I'ith the English might be attacked in India with 


^ anibr.' \oc History o] India, Vol. V, p. 324. 
'*■ R. Pearn, A History of Rangoon, p. 76. 
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most achantagc.”^ ll is doubtful, ho\vc\cT,> whcilic 
with their base in far olf Mauritius, the French nml 
ha\e consol idated their power in Pegu. Prof. Dodwd 
obser\cs, . . we may doubt whether the ])ossession ol 
Mauritius was an unmixed blessing to the French. li 
possessed an excellent harbour where their stjuachoii* 
could refit ; but it was remote from the decisive ;nc: 
of the (Se\en Years’) War, and was a constant teiii])ia. 
tion to a faltering commander to abandon the coast ii 
the enemy”.- Had the French been able to build In 
their m\) a good harbour on or near the coast u 
India, their prospects in India as well as in Biiiiii. 
would ha\e been considerably imi)ro\ed. 

In February, 1793, England joined the First (loali 
tion against Re\olutionary France. Pondicherr\ ua 
easily cajilured in 1793 ; the other French factories Id 
almost without any resistance. In 1795 CIcnIoii. 
Malacca, Banda and Arnboina Avere occupied. Ai 
expedition from England occupied the Cape, but m 
attempt Avas made to capture the French islands, ‘wliid 
Avould have made a stouter resisunice and requited a 
consideiable proportion of the English forces in lii(li‘j 
for their subjugation’. It Avas, jierhaps, a short-siglut^j 
[Kiliey to leave these French naval strongholds uih 
turbed. Had they been brought under British oiund 
at an early stage of the Revolutionary War, 
Wellesley^ and Lord Minto might have been spatt^ 

'Unpublished journal of Synies, 1802 (Imperial Recoil 
partinent, New Delhi), pp. 325-327. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 165. 

• Lord AVellesley did, indeed, project an expedition m-.-ih*''’ 
Mauritius, but Admiral Rainier refused to co-operate ^^id ^“’1 
without authorization from London. 
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u Double of dealing with French intrigues in Burma, 
lie continued occupation of Mauritius and Bourbon 
v (he French, coupled with the growth of French- 
i;ii, rolled arniies in dilferent Indian States,’ made it 
l(■(LSsary for the Coinpatiy’s Government to keep a 
i;,iil.iut watch on French acti\ities in India as well as 
I hiirma. rhus during the administration of Sir 
iiliit Shore the establishment of legular political 
iiii course with the Burmese Court became an im- 
ic!.iti\e necessity. 

rile situation was still further comjrlitated by the 
iit'Mion of the Arakan refugees. The contpiest of 
i.ikan bv Bo-daw-pa-ya made the Burmese Fmpire a 
Hi"libour of India. 'I he hostile attitude of the Mflg.t 
ilu'ii netv masters, the tyrannical rule of the Burmese 
ilie concjuered province, and the peculiar geography 
die Chittagong frontier created frec|uent occasions 
I open conflict between British India and Burma, 
lie incidents which took place in 1794 led Sir John 
K'le to the conclusion that it was necessary to place 
iHlo-burme.se political relations on a regular footing, 
idi a view to establish direct intercourse between 
liutta and Ava he decided to send a duly authorised 


'K'lMuoiul, a I'rencli (Teiifral, coniiiiaiulcd an aniiy of 15,000 
Ilytlfrabad. Siiulliia had 40,000 trained men under an- 
“T I'rench (iencral, Perron . lyfiter on hord Wellesley sj)oke 
die I'reneh Stale erected by Perron on the hanks of the 
"III..’ JVof. Dodwell points out that, “althous^li these armies 
>a the pay of Indian princes, no one could say when they 
not he marched afi:ainst the Compain ’s possessions, \Nith 
">i:ioiit the consent of their ostensible mastery The apjiear- 
^ 'if a h'rench expedition would almost certainly set them in 
At (c’and)ndf^'c’ History of India, Vol. V, ]). 326). 
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en\()y to (he Burmese Court. His choice fell upon 
Cajitaiu Michael Synies.' ‘who had directed his ic- 
searches \cry particularh to (he little known countriiV 
and (nns(itulion of Arraain and Ava'. The perusal 
of an official narratise of Sorel's mission coininced the 
Cio\ernor-(ieneral that “the Kinj^ Qf A^a would most 
readih receise a dejiiitation from tliis ('.overnnuni 
and treat its delegate with e\er\ possible respect and 
attention.' - The receipt of a fiiendh letter from ‘tlu 
minister of Pegu’" conhrmed this conclusion. 

"I'lie Ciosernor-fieneral jiersonally drafted tin 
instructions tshich were to regulate the activities ol (!i(- 
.'Vgent. His ‘primary object' was to be the promotioi 
of Anglo-Burmcse friendship. If. on his arrixal ai 
Rangoon, the Agent found that the receptiem of ; 
British .Agent at the Court of y\\a would be opposed 
he was autliorised to return to Calcutta, without e\ei 
announcing his mission. Althougli he was to piotesi 
if he found himself ‘exposed to illiberal or insult inf 
treatment’, yet he was asked to ‘make e\ery allowaiui 
for the habits and manners’ of the Burmese. ‘I'seles' 
importance’ xvas not to be attaclted to matters of fo'ii 
or ceremony. The Agent xvas to convince the Burnust 
(ioxernment that “commerce, and not coiuiucst. is il>‘ 
object of the Briti.sh nation in India.’’ The follow ii't 
specific concessions should be tleniiuided if the attitiid‘ 


* Kiitemt the Bengal .\rmy in 1780; transferred to the 
Arnw in 1788; served in the Ttiird .Xnjilo-My.sore War and di> 
Peninsular War ; died in 1809 at .sea of fatijcue and ex)K)sure din 
inif retjeat to t'ornnna. 

’ P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 

’ P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 47. 
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()l the Burtnesc Court appeared favourable: (1) the 
cstalilishnient of a regular and free eomtnunication 
tlirough Arakan ; (2) the exclusion of French ships 
lioiii Burniesc ports; (3) the expulsion of Frenchmen 
li\ing in Arakan (1) the removal of all obstacles to 
biitish trade in Burma; (5) the establishment of a 
market town on the banks of the Naf vi\ei. Tlie 
Agent was also retjuired to collect reliable information 
about the possibility of exporting British articles into 
liiirma. He might, if possible, reduce to writing the 
regulations for promoting totnmcrce between the 
Biitish Empire and Burma, but such a contention was 
to be strictly limited to commercial objects only. He 
might also suggest the ad\isabilit\ ol reccitinga British 
Camsul at Rangoon. Finally, he was asked to submit 
detailed reports about (1) the constitution and military 
Miength of Burma : (2) the state of the commerce 
ixtween Burma and China, and the possibility of 
<'siablishing (ommunitations between Inditi and China 
I'} (he channel of Burma.- and (.3) the history, geo- 
,gia])Iiy. religion and nattiral products of Burma and 
liu' intellectual ;ind militars progress of the Burmese. 

1 ii(|uirics on these points were not to be pursued at 
ibe risk of exciting the suspicions of the Burmese 
t'<)\cinment.’‘ 

Captain S\nics left Calcutta on February 21, 1795, 
'II id arrh'cd at Rangoon on March 20. He was accom- 

' They were suspected of complicity iti llic tronhles described 
"I Clmpier 111. 

! ’ The IJurmese had offered to con\ey Sorel to China. (1’. C.,’ 

N'vemher 10, 1794, No. 46). 

^ t’. C., F'cbruary 6, 1795, No. 39. 
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panicd hy a Sur\cyor (Ensign AVood) and a Surgeon 
(Peter (]()( Inane). “ I lie niission”, sa\s Bayfield,^ “was 
siip|)lied on the most liberal scale, and was of inurh 
greater resjxTtahility and ('nnsec]iien(:e, than had becai 
any of the j)re\ioiis embassies to the country ; in fact, 
it mav be taken as the date of oin aUem|)t to treat with 
Burmah on a looting of eciuality and in earnest.” But 
the reception accorded In the Burmese to the British 
en\oy was not satisfactory. Syiiu^s complains of ‘the 
\igilant sus[)icion with which I was guardtxl, and the 
rcestriction, little short of imprisonment, imposed on 
myself and nn attendants, aggravated by the humiliat- 
ing prohibition against holding any intercourse with 
my countrymen’.- But he gradually succeeded in 
securing the c:oiifideiic:e of Burmese officers. He \vc\n 
to Pc‘gu and saw the Ah’ceroy, who did not omit anv 
act of hospitality \ He started for Amarapura on Max 
30 ; the Burmese officials sj)ared no pains to provide 
him with the best accommodation which the counirx 
boats could supply. He was accompanied by the 
Viceroy of Pegu.^ 

In his iweliminary report Captain Symes gaxe ^ 
tentative account of the economic condition of Burma ' 


’ Historical Review, p. X. 

“For details, set? Symes, An Aecount of an Rnibassy to lb'' 
Kingdom oj Ava, Vol. I, pp 178-187. 

» P. C., June 5, 1795, No. 14. 

Symes and his parly look pari in Burmese le^livals at T’teii 
See An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, Cha]). XI. 

^ P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 4. 

* This is in substantial agreement with Captain Co\‘ 
'''^couiit. (P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4). 
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Rangoon was a flourishing port ; its opulence was daily 
iiurcasing. liassein was better adapted than Rangoon 
lor the convenience of shipping.' iMcrgui and Tavoy 
\ure also commodious ports. Pegu was a very fertile 
|)io\iiKe. The jieople were healtln, robust and active, 
icsenibling the Chinese in their habits and the Malays 
111 leaiures.’ The ]irincipal product of Pegu was 
timber: “It is the staple which our trade cannot be 
sii))plied from any other (juarter. exce)n at a rtitc so 
liigh. as deeply to allect. if not wholly de.stroy, the 
internal commerce ol India.” Stick lac. tin, elephants’ 
teeth, bees’ wax. emeralds, rubies, sajihires — these were 
tile other articles of commerce which Pegu could 
supply. The mines of .A\a were scry rich: gold, silver 
.111(1 lead might be procured in abundance. But the 
export of the.se \aluable metals was strictly forbidden. 
Salt and salt petre Were Royal monopolies. Sugar 
tliii\ed exceedingly in the northern provinces. Indigo 
"as nianuhtctured in a clumsy manner. Rice was 
aliimdant, but “they cultivate no more than they can 
oiiisume. I’hey might supply the want of other 
oMintries tvith adsantage to them.selvcs.” Burmese silk 
".IS coarse but durable. Colton tras remarkably fine ; 
ii "as exjKirtcd to Yunan, the south-western proxince 
"I (ihiiia. Pegu, Cajitain S\mes concludes, might have 
'■sen to a higher standard in the scale of mercantile 
"at ions, had not destructixe xvar depopulated the 
'"ipire, insecurity checked the spirit of adventure, and 



2 


' “Ha.^sfin as a naval port yields to none, and would soon 
xreed aiiv one in India. . .**- Captain Cox. (P. C., IVIarcli 
No. 5). 
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the most arbitrar)' despotism' destroyed in the biid the 
earl) shoots of commerce . . 

Captain Symes reached Amarapnra on July 18. 
He uas .satisfied with the reception accorded to him. 
His publit recejition by the Ring' was delayed .b\ a 
lunar edijrse, ‘a jihenomenon which they (i.e., the 
Burmese) attributed to the resentment of a nialignam 
demon.' I he (iovernor-Cenerars letter to the King 
uas read infotmalh by the Ministers on July 28. 'I’hc 
('lied of the letter on the conduct of the officials was 
excellent: “the\ ha\e now added confidence to the 
respect which they before obserxed towards me.”'' The 


’ “liiforiiKTs iwv J)u1)1k' 1\ and iirivalcly employed. Tile man 
\\li() aiiiasso \sealth is suspeeled, and lie vnIio i‘s siisjieeled, dies, 
or if levity is sljewn liim, jmrcliases lile at the expense of all 
Iiis ac(iuisilions ” 

P. C., Oelffher 21, 1795, No. 2. 

eoni])liiiieiits had been paid to me which were ne\tr 
before extended to the Ai^ent of ain other n.ation . . . .” hiM 
Captain Cox reiiorled later on that Cai)tain vS\mes had been U'l 
about by ihe lUirmese oHieials ‘like a wild beast for the aimisc- 
ment of the miiltuiide.* (P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 5). lia>licl<i 
{Hi.sloriial Revim', j). \i) says that at .\niara])nra Symes ‘h.nl 
to iinderLTo a re]>etition of the same disj^raceful nejL;lecl which la 
had suffered at Uan.e:(K)n*. 

* Ba> field {ilL^loncal Rcvicn\ ]>. xi) savs that Symes wa- 
presented to the Kiiii^ on a kaiiaw or ‘l>em-])ardoii day’, thus ]»la<- 
in.i^ the (lovernor-Ckmenil upon an ecjuality with llis fturnu 
Majesty’s Tsawban's and vassals. Moreover, he was oblijLjed 
take his seat behind officers of very inferior rank. Symes cH' 
sidered that “he had j^aiiied a j^reat point, in beiniu^ permitted 
wear his shoes until he reached the inner enclosure, where di 
the noblemen of the court unslipper.” 

•P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 5. 
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King rccei\ed him on September 30, but did not speak 
to him.* 

Captain Symes left Amarapura on October 29. 
He had succeeded in .securing the following com- 
luercial concessions from the Burmese Government : 

“1. English merchants or their agents have free 
lil)erty to go to whatever part of the Burman domi- 
nions they tliink fit. for the |>urpose of selling their 
own goods or purchasing the produce of the countrv. 

2. No inland customs aie to be exacted on goods 
vvliith have paid the import duties and a certificate 
gi anted bv the Governor of the town or jvrovince 
where tlie duties have been jxiid is to be a passport 
for all such goods to go free ol further duties through 
tile Btirman dominions. 

3. The customs which heretofore have been 
levied (though never authorized) between Rangoon 
and .Amarapura. at the several chokijs,- seventeen in 
mimlicr, are tuiw vvhollv abolished on imports, and 
the customs to be paid at each cliokry on the produce 
ol tile country carried down are clearly defined and 
deteniiined. 

1. English traders are authori.sed to jmrehase and 
transjsort timber . . . subject to no other duty than 
■> per cent, pavable at Rangoon. 

r». f'ngiish merchants who may tliink theni.selves 
aggrieved are allowed to comjilain to the throne . . . . 

(). One imposition has long prevailed of exacting 
ilie port duties at Rangoon in fine silver Amarapura 

^ An Accmiut of an Embassy, V^'ol. IT, pp. 162 - 161 ?. 

* Posl.s or Stations for the collection of cnstoin.-i ;lut’es 
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<iinTn()-. This practici; is forbidden and Rangoon 
currency is substituted in its room. Rangoon cuirency 
is 2r) jxT cent, inferior to that of Ainarapura.’ 

7. Knglish traders arc allowed to employ wlial- 
ever interjireter they [ilcase. 

8. The custom;ir\ charges on a shij) :is ivell as 
tlie duties letied at Rangoon are accurtitely defined 
tuul Iimitc‘d. 

9. An\ English slti|j dri\en into liurma ports liy 
stress ol weathei ;ind in want ol repair, is to receixe 
from the. officers of (lovernment all possible aid at the 
current rates of the country 

“ I hese reguhitions." stiys .Symes, ‘‘ex|)ressed . . . 
witli t:learness and precision, were et|ually liberal and 
siitisfactory ; and, oti the jKirt of the Burman (>(Acrn- 
ment, xverc \oluntarily granted, from a conviction of 
the ecjuity on which they were founded, and the 
reciprocal aebantages they were likely to ofter.”'’ 'Ehey 
were not, however, embodied in a treaty. 'Ehey were 
laid down in two document.s — a letter from the King 
to the Governor-General, which Symes describes as ‘a 
curious specimen of the extravagant phraseology ol 
oriental t:ompositions’, and an order from the chiel 
Minister to the Viceroy of Pegu and to Governors of 
‘.sea-port towns in general.’’ In reality, Symes com- 
pletely misunderstood the meaning of the letters he 


^ For the Burmese Currency system see vSir U. C. Tem])lc’^ 
^irticlc entitled “Cuirency and Coinai^e amonL;: the Burmese” m 
Indian Antiquary, 1897. 

* P. C., December 21, 1795, No. 38. 

’ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, pp. 171-172. 

^ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, p. 170. 
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had received from ihe liurmesc Ministers. The letter 
ti) the (yOvernor-General was not really addressed by 
the King ; it was addressed by the Ministers, and in it 
the Governor-General was st\led '(lOmbaiiee Bangala 
Myosa {i.c., Eater oC the Revenues of Conijjany’s 
Territory in Bengal). Thus the Ciovernor-General 
was officially put in the same status as the Governors 
of towns in the Burmese Einjure. 

As regards French vessels in Burmese ports, two 
shij)s took shelter in Mergui in August and sailed in 
Octobei. Another French ship came to Rangoon in 
November and sailed immediately for the Dutch Settle- 
ments or the Isle of France. Another ship came to 
Rangoon from Mauritius.' The Burmese Government 
refused her a cargo ol jwovisions and likewise rejected 
a reejuisition made b> the Master for Burman colours 
Avhicli he was ver) desirous of procuring’.- 

Gaptain Symes reached Calcutta on December 22, 
179r).‘ Fhe detailed leport of his pr(x:ccdings which 
he submitted to the (ioVernor-Ckmeral convinced Sir 
John Shore that his policy of sending an official Agent 

* This sliip hniui’lit ‘uii favourable report about lUinrpe.’ At 
Vmarnpiira ti Ihiriiiese oiTicial “promiilLiated it vith an addition, 
that a ])o\verfnl fleet was on its voyage fnmi Franei* to India, 
-nid iliat four I'reneli ships of war were triumphantly cruizing 
I lie Indian seas. This intelligence . . . was diligently improved 
by the Armenian and Mussulman merchants, who insinuated that, 
if our present overtures sprang not from treachery, they originated 
in fear ; at the same time renewing a report ... of combination 
of all the powers of India to deprive Circat Britain of her posses- 
ions ill the hast. . . . ** — An Accoiinl of an Knibassy\ Vol. II, 
1>. 147. 

’ V. C., December 21, 1795, No. 38. 

‘ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, pp. 232-233. 
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to Burma was justified by the results. I'he difficulties 
encounteied by Captain Symes' were attributed by the 
(jovernor-General to the traditional jiride of the 
Burmese King, the intrigues of suspicious and selfish 
ollkials and tiie reports of French victories in Europe. 
Moietner. Captain Symes tvas treated, not as the 
en\oy ol ati independent sovereign, but as the Agent 
of a ‘provincial administratioti below the rank of 
sovereigtitv.' Sir John Shore regretted the refusal of 
the Bttimese King to send an Agent to Cidcutla. The 
decisioti to aj)point an .Vgent had been officially com- 
uiutiuaied to Captaiti Symes and an official had been 
actually selected for the j)urpose ; but the arrival of a 
French vessel from the Jsle of France led the King to 
drop the matter altogether. Sir John Shore was 
tiaturally anxious abotit the growth of the French 
menace iti Burma, atid in his view one of the most 
important eflects of sending the embassy to Bitrma 
was to cftitnteract that threatening jnospect. Burma 
might injure British shipping by cutting up the suitplv 
of timber. She might allow Frciuh engineers to build 
ships in Rangoon. She might allow French warships 
to take shelter in, atid to draw provisions from, hei 
ports. ‘ To frustrate these consequences’ it wa*s neccsstirv 
to cultivate friendly relations with the Court of Ava. 
Captain .Symes had shown the way ; others might 
follow’. The Burmese King had expressed a desiia 
that a Brahmin ‘.well-versed in Astronomy and Hindu 
Learning’ might be .sent to him. .Sir John .Shore 


* An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, pp. I7fr.l87 , 256; 
II, pp. 148-159. 
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wanted to send a man who possessed, in addition to 
learning', ‘talent which may he politically useful, from 
his situation at the Court of Ava.’* 

In the commercial concessions secured by Captain 
S\nies the Co\ernor-(iencral found ‘a new proof of 
that circumspection which marked his conduct through- 
out his deputation.' The channel of commerce was 
laii'h opened, and if it ivas fairly pursued, it was likely 
to lead to ‘the advantage of 'ndividuals and to public 
benefit.’ He concluded by saying that the result of 
tile embassy had ‘e([ualled the most sanguine expecta- 
tions which 1 could form.’- 

In September, 1796, the Viceroy of Pegu rvas 
informed that tjie Covernor-Genend wanted to appoint 
an y\gent who would reside at Rtingoon. His purpftse 
would be to confirm the friendship existing between 
the two States atul to promote ‘the benefits of coin- 
inerce.’ The jK-rson selected for this responsible post 
'\as Cajitain Hiram Cox.'’ According to Bayfield' three 
important dtities were assigned to him: to render 
H-mi'itient and effective the so-called treaty of 1795 ; 

‘1’. C., Jiiiinary 4, 17W, No. 32. A Ihahinin was acUiall> 
but wlietlier liis ‘lalcnls* i)rovt'd ‘politically useful’ we do 
'ini know. (!’. C., I'ebruarv 29, 1796, No. 25). 

1’. C., January 4, 1796, No. 32. He wrote to Dundas, Presi- 
of the Board of Control, “The termination of the Knibassv 
\va, wiil not I trust prove tlisrepntahle to the (ioveniment 
die Ne^^otiator. The actual Expense may be one Pac of 
and a further Charije will be incurred of probably 
^^"rly thou.sand more. 1 think we have i^ained an 15(iuivalent.’’ 
The Private Rccotd of an hniian Govcrnor-deiietalslup, 

'I'. C., vSeptember 19, 1796, No. 21. 

* Historical Review, p. xii. 
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to protccl British political and commercial interests; 
to coimicract ‘in a pri^■ate manner’ the designs of the 
French to obtain a footing in Burma. Captain (a)\ 
tvas also exjH’cted to pretail on the Biirnie.se King t(» 
.send einots to Bengal. 

Before Cajitain (<ox could undertake his duties at 
Rangoon the (lovernor of Arakan re\i\ed the eptestion 
of the refugees. In a letter addressed to the 

(iovernor-deneral he demanded the surrender of three 
Afflg.s sijecifitally named, together with all Burmese 
subjects ‘now at or near Chittagong’ '. Sir john Shore 
was surpriscxl ‘at the \eiT ttnexjiected and percnijitort 
terms of the reejuisition.’ Captain Sunes had reported 
that, the Burme.se King was full) satisfied by the 
surrender of the three ftigitixes demanded in 1791. 
and that he was not likely to .sanction a renewal ot 
Mag troubles.- .So the Ciovernor of Arakan was 
informed that his demand could not be complied with, 
and he was ret|ucsted to refer his future demands to 
Captain ('.ox.’ 

In July, 1797. the Judge of Chittagong reported 
that one of the three refugees stirrendercd in Januai). 
179.5, who had made his escape on the way to Am.iia- 
pura.^ was livitig within the Company’s territories. 
He was informed that the King of Burma had sent u> 
Arakan three xardars with 300 troops, and that 1 
men were .soon to follow. This army tvas instnuictl 

‘ P. C., January 23, 1797, No 27. 

* P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26. 

* P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 29. 

* See ante, p. 149. 

‘ P. C., July 28, 1797, No. 15. 
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to iii\'ude Chittagong in case the Britisli Government 
1 ( fused to surrender the prisoner/ Sir John Shore 
(lid not lake these reports seriously, for no formal 
demand had been made by the Burmese Government 
|r)r the surrender of the prisoner. The Judge was 
iustructed to jnevent the escape of the unfortunate 
in<iii and to surrender him if a formal claim was made 
cither by the Governor of Arakan or by the Govern- 
jnent of Burma.* 

Captain Cox was appointed in the capacity of 
“Resident at Rangoon’' ; he was not, like Captain 
S\mes, an ambassador representing the Governor- 
(fcneral. He was instructed not to proceed to the 
Court unless invited by the King. He left Calcutta 
on September 15, 1790, and landed at Rangoon on 
Odobev 12, 1796. Soon afterwards the Governor of 
Rangoon was pcrenipU)rily ordered to send him to the 
tajiital, “for it is a positive law of the Empire that all 
messengers, envoys or ambassadors shall be forwarded, 
'without communication, to the presence.”*^ He left 
Rangoon on December 5, 1796, and arrived at Mingun, 
^^lieic the King was holding his Court at that time, on 
I (1)1 nary 2, 1797. His reception l^?ft much to be 
desired, and on more than one occasion he had to make 
stiong remonstrances.* He was received by the King 
on February 8, 1797. . “His Majesty received him well, 

talkative and complimentary, but avoided inquiring 

* p. C., 7. 1797, No. 3. 

M*. C., September 4, 1797, No. 31. 

® 1*. C., January 21, 1799, No. 3d. 

* Cox, Joiinial of a Kcsulcnce in the Bitnnhan Empire, pp. 2-15, 

83, 114-115, 119, 137, 207, 262-264. 

12 
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after cither the King of England or the Governoi- 
(iencral.” 

Encouraged h> the King’s apparent favour Captain 
Cox subniitted to liini three dwuments in wliich he 
gate a detailed account of the concessions he wanted. 
The first dotuinent' dealt with the question of diplo- 
matic immunities. The liritish Agent was not to he 
subject to Hurniese jurisdiction ; all complaints against 
him were to he rcfeneil to Calcutta. He was to he at 
liberty to puni.sh all persons who composed his retinue 
or receised monthly utiges from him. Provisions and 
other articles required for the Agent and his retinue 
were to be free from duties. He was to be tillowed to 
build a house at Rangoon for the location of his resi- 
dence and office. He w:is to be allowed to maintain 
a guard of sepoys, the number of whom would he 
determined by the Burmc.se Government. He w;is 
“not to be required to take off his shoes on any occasion 
but at such place where carpets are laid for him to 
tread upon, as from his habit and constitution the 
wetting his feet may be fatal to his health.” He was 
to be allowed free access to the King and the members 
of the Royal family. A |)ro|)er jjlacc, ‘suitable to (he 
high rank and power of the Government he ii> 
presented,’ teas to be assigned to him at Court. .Ml 
communications to British authorities were to be sent 
through him alone: “letters sent through any other 
channel . . . will not be considered by the Govcinor- 
General as authentic.” 


»P. C., March 2, 1796, No. 3. 
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The second document* dealt with questions re- 
lating to commerce. Captain Cox demanded that (1) 
coins should be introduced for the better regulation 
of trade ; (2) duties levied on ships at Rangoon should 
1)0 reduced : (3) there should be no vexatious examina- 
tion of articles at the ports ; (4) import duties should 
he reduced to 5 per cent ; (.5) English merchants were 
to be at liberty to sell and I)uy goods in till parts of 
the llurmese Eni|)ire ; (6) rnglish merchants were to 
he provided with legid and administrative facilities 
for the recovery of their dues from Burmese subjects ; 
<7) ofl'ences committed by British subjects in ships on 
the high seas were not to be subject to Burmese juris- 
diction : (8) all ])roj)erty belonging to British subjects 
thing in Burma intestate was to be delixercd oxer to 
the British Agent ; (9) all disputes relating to trade 
Itetween British and Burmese subjects were to be 
settled by arbitrators nominated by the parties ; (10) 
Knglish shij)s were to be allowed to take on board 
pios isions for three months for passengers and cretv ; 
(II) English vessels were not to be detained on any 
pretence at Burmese ports after the clearance of port 
tines. 

rhe third document® referred to jwlitical ques- 
tions. In return for the surrender of the Mag refugees 
in 179.5, Captain Cox demanded that the Burmese 
Ising should not in future “permit the enemies of the 
1' nglish nation to take shelter within his dominions or 
ft'lrcsh their crews and repair the damages of their 

' P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. 

’ P. C., March 2. 1798, No. 3. 
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vessels at his ]M)rts — much more permit them th sell 
their jiri/.es as has lately been done by the French 
prixateers." All French ships arriving at Burmese 
ports xx'cre to be ordered to leave xvithin *18 hours under 
])ain of coiiliscation. All Burmese oflicials and subjects 
Uere to be ordered not to sell proxisions or warlike 
stores to, and hold communication xvith, any French 
xessel. 

Before these demands were formally considered 
by the Burmese Goxeriiment, Claptain Gox received a 
letter from some British subjects trading at Rangoon. 
The) brought to his notice the fact that the Burmese' 
Ring had eiuthorised ;i ‘Moorman’ named Boudin to 
be ‘the sole purcha.ser and seller of all the goods and 
merchandizes imported and exported to and from' 
RangtKm.' This xvas a clear violation of the commer 
cial agreement concluded hy C-ajitain Symes. 

Sir johti Shore beliexed that the miliuiry strength 
of Burma could not be ‘formidable to the Company.’- 
Captain Cox calculated that the total population ol 
Burma amounted approximately to 11,200,000 — ‘a verx 
scanty population indeed for so extended a territorx. ' 
The proportion of women to men did not exceed ^ i<' 
1, the disparity being due largely to ‘the incessant state 
of w’arfare in which the Burma nation has been engaged 
by the restless ambition of its soxcrcigns, jaarticulai I' 

‘ P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. See .also P. C., Octoln i >. 
1799, No. 6. 

’ P. C., January 4, 1796, No. 32. 

’ ,Synies says that the approximate total ])opulatton, exchnli'ie 
Arakan, was 14,400,000. (An ^Account of an Ewba'isy, Vol 
p. 52). But King Ba-gyi-ilaw’s revenue inquest of 1826 gave " 'f'" 
1,831,467.« 
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iliose of (he present dynasty.’ These calculations led 
(Captain Cox to believe tliat the Burmese King ‘would 
lind it extremely difficult, to raise and maintain for any 
length of time an army of 60,000 men.’ Burma had no 
standing army.' Her army was composed of ‘levies 
laised on the s[)ur of the occasion’ by princes and 
ollicials who held their lands by military tenure. 
N.'iturally the jieasants tried to a\oid the burden of 
military scr\ice.‘ So the ('utbreak of war threw the 
((unitry into (ommotion: “many of the poorer classes 
ll\ to the jungles or totally abandon their country”, 
rliose Avho were compelled to enlist themselves had to 
furnish their own arms — a short spear and a sword." 
•Muskets were provided from the King’s stores, but 
they had to pay for them. Ammunition was provided 
^Mtis. The soldiers had to find their own food or to 
l)uy it from the King’s .stores. The relatives of deserters 
t\ere burnt alive. No reliance was jilaced on the 
loyalty of the troops. “Men for the defence of the 
eastern frontier were drafted from the West, those for 
the defence of the southern from the North, and xmr 
in order to secure their fidelity.” Every town 
on ttie rivers had to furnish a war boat. Each boat 


’ Symes says that the only rei::ular army consistevl of the 
1*'M|yi.;iiar(l and llu" police of the capital. (Alt Accoun! of an 
I mhassy, Vol. IT, ]). 55). 

® “I saw .strin.i;s of these mi.serahle recruits, Iwns under aiie 
• '1(1 decre])it old men, marcliiiiv: from Arakan to Amarapura.” 

k'ajilain Cox (P. C., March 2, 1798, Ko. 4). Symes supports 
I 'is statement. (.In Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, p. 55). 

'' Svmes says that the infantry was armed with muskets ami 
''■'lires and the cavalry with .spears. {An Account of an Embassy, 
^"1. 11, p. 56). 
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carried 40 to 50 men. I'he King could collect 200 or 
300 boats at any time. The .sailors* were more efficiem 
than the soldiers, “as they li\c chiefly by rapine and 
are in a constant state of ho.stilitv with the rest of the 

J 

people, tvhich makes them audacious and prompt to 
execute an\ orders, howeter cruel or violent.” In 
general, the Burmese undoubtedly pos,sessed ‘brutal 
courage,’ which, according to the British Agent, 
tended ‘rather to debase than exalt them ; it is 
irregular, uncertain and not to be depended on.’ 
Ckijjtain Clox heard that the King was constantly in 
apprehension of a British attack. I'o deal with that 
catastrophe he had collected :in army consisting of 
about .30,000 men — 10,000 in v\r;ikan, 10,000 on the 
Assiim border and 10,0(K) in the jnot ince of Pegu.“ 
Captain C’ox sjient two months in Mingtm. 
entirely unnoticed by the King or his Ministers. lie 
returned to Amarapura on March 25, 1797, and waited 
there for about seven months ; but in spite of his 
exertions he failed to secure any concession from t In- 
clusive Burmese Court.^ In disgust he left Araarajnira 
and arrived at Rangoon on November 1, 1797. Thete 
he was treated by Burnic.se officials as ‘a state pri.sonei 
he did not rule out the po.ssibility of personal violence. 
A military force was assembled near the mouth of tin 
river to prevent any British ship from coming to tin 

' They usetl .swords and lanees. (Syines, An Account <■! 
an Embassy, Vol. TI, p. 59). 

’ P. C., March 2, t798, No. 4. 

• P. C., March 2, t798. No. 10. Cox sn.spccted that the Khi- 
was “either fearful of the consequences, or desirous of enham-m- 
the value of the favour, by increasing the difficulties of attic c- 
ment.'' 
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icsciic of the British Agcnt.^ On receipt of this 
iiiforraalion the Government of Bengal wrote to the 
thief Minister of Burnta, asking him to facilitate 
Ciipiain Gox’s departure from Rangoon.^ The Agent 
l(il Rangoon on Maich 1, 1798. 

('.aptain Cox's departure from RangtKm took 
plate under circumstances which clearly showed that 
his conduct had not met with the approval of the 
Supreme Cio\ eminent. In th'* absence of the Governor- 
Ceiietal the V^ice-President' in Council came to the 
(ondusion that “as the condutl of the Court of 
A\a and its officers was accompanied with strong 
indications of jiersonal dissatisfaction with Captain 
Cox. the remotal of which could hardly be expected, 
no benefit could result to the public interests from 
his continuattce at Rangoon’’. So Captain Cox was 
u( ailed' and the Burmese King was informed that, 
il he so desired, the Supreme Government w’ould 
(lejmte to reside at Rangoon another officer in whom 
the \’ice-President had ' the greatest cotifidence'’. 
Captain Co.x Aiolated his instructions by stipulating 
iei ceremonies in his negotiations with the Burmese 
Ministers. Hg shoitid have left Mingun as soon as he 
viw that he was not taken seriously ; in that case he 
'lould h;i\e been spared unnecessary exj>ense and 
|'(■(urrent indignities. Still his difficulties'* did not 

' f. C., March 2. t798, No. 6. 

’ 1'. C., March 2, 1798, No. tO. 

"Air. Speke. 

* Secretary Barlow to Captain Cox, February 13, 1798. 

“ Vice-I>re.sident to Kin;;, February 20, 1798. 

* Captain Cox was deceived by his interpreter, Mr. Moucom- 
hi'i . (Bayfield, Historical Review, p. xx). 
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ivholly escape tiic notice of his official sujlerior'i. 
Bayfield says, “There is no official record in this office 
of the final ojiinion of the Supreme (Jovernment (o. 
the conduct of this mission ; but from Captain Cox 
being immediately after sent in ci\il employ to 

Chittagong, it is presumed tliat his strenuous and 

long-continued exertions in Burmah were appnned 
of. and that his eighteen months of toil and jiainlul 
anxiet\ met at length their due reward."' 

Cajnain (a)x submitted to the (io\ eminent an 
elaborate explanation regarding the causes of his 
failure. The principal cause he found in the mistaken 
impression con\e\ed to the (Jcnernor-Ceneral hv 
Captain Ssmes. He says, "The liurma Court and 
nation are there (i.c., in the reports of Captain Symes) 
depicted as a most polished, hospitable and sagacious 
])eoj)le.-’ His jniblic indignities are glossed over and 
his personal consolements are ostentatiously dLsplayed. 
The fallacious and trivial concessions of a treacherous 
Covernment are detailed with all the embellishments 
of diction, while the bleeding interests and honour ol 
his country' are unnoticed.” This surjirising attitude 
on the part of Captain Symes was due, according i<> 
Captain Cox, to his excessive reliance on Baba Sheen'. 

^ Historical Keview, ]). xxi. 

* Captain Cox hiiiisolf described tlie Ilnnnese Court as 
assembly of clowns” and “the followers of the court or caini’ " 
as uni^rateful, rapacious, cruel, treacherous, avaricious ami 1<' ' 
(P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4). 

® For a specific instance, see P. C., October 1, 1799, No 
For general complaints of British subjects trading in Burma, 
l\ C., October 1, 1799, No. 8. 

^ Bayfield (Historical Revmv, p., xi) says that Baba Sheen • 
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;i member of the Coiineil of the Governor of Rangoon: 
"in truth Captain Symcs was hut a mere speaking 
:mtoniaton in the hands of Baba Sheen, implicitly 
believing and repeating Avhatever he was told.” 
(:a])fain Syincs had recommended Baba Sheen to 
(i;iptain Cox’s confidence, yet he' had secretly ‘branded’ 
this man as ‘infamous’ in a letter to his Burmese 
Mijicrior.^ Captain Cox doubted whether Sir John 
Sliore woitld have sent him t ) Burma if Captain Symes 
ii.id giien him an accurate idea about the Burmese 
Court and the people. The Cioxernor-General was led 
to expect that the Burmese King was really friendly, 
and that British interests in Burma might be placed 
on a secure liasis by further negotiations. Captain Cox 
was. howeser, cotniticed that the King ‘had ever been 
axerse to a connection with us’. I'hc commercial 
(oncessions secured by Captain Symes were altogether 
illitsory’ as the privileges granted to Boudin' showed. 


man of i^rcal cuiiiiin;^ and i)lauMl)ilit\ and ever ready to reply 
to Ccii'Aain Syines\ queries, in line manner most likel> to impress 
uni \\iili respect and admiration of the power, character, and 
of the Jhirmese Kin,e: and nation.” 

^ Captain Symes. 

* In his published journal Symes describes the character (^f 
bdlta Sheen in the followin.u: words : “His learning was univer- 
‘•1, bcin.e: slijjhlly versed .in almost every science; but his informa- 
'f'M, extensive as it was, althouijh it irained him employment, 
•>':ld not procure him confidence. He was* said to be deficient 
n other essential requisites.” (.*1;/ Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, 
1 ‘ 101 ). 

Captain Symes himself doubted whether the document which 
JN'^’-'iited those concessions could be called a treaty {JoiDiiai, i>. 
140 ,. 


See p. 180. 
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The prohibition regarding French ships, ’which 
Caj)tain Symes had made much of. was ‘perfectK 
ridiculous’; after his departure the Burmese ‘received, 
coinfoited and permitted the sale of a French pri/.c 
in their ports and granted to Krcncinnen the jjrotectioii 
of tiieir passes and Hag’. I’hal tlic Burmese were 
unwilling to allow a British Agent to reside perma- 
nently in their (ountry was proved by the in-solencc 
with which they treated Ca])tain Cox and also by theii 
refusal to grant his demands coticerning diplomatic 
immunities.’ 

Captain Cox realised his difliculties as soon as he 
landed in Burma, and in spite of many jjrovoctitions 
he pursued a policy of patient but firm conciliation.- 
His failure was generally due, according to his own 
version, to “the extreme ignorance of the Burman 
Cenermnent of the relative imporuince and rights ol 
other natiotis, excessise jiride infl;ited by an uninter- 
rupted \ictory over the surrotinding .still more bar- 
baroits hoidt;s, and to the general clamour and in- 
trigue of the infamous crew of renegades and refugc'C) 
of all nations who infest their dominions and poison 
their councils”. An accident that largely inspiird 
Burmese insolence towards Captain Cox was tlic 
circulation of the news of the indignities suffered !>' 
Lord Macartney at Pekin. The concluding senten<‘' 
of Anderson’s book on Lord Macartney’s embassy 
ran as follows: “We entered the country like paupcis. 
remained in it like prisoners and (quitted it lil'‘- 

' P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 5. 

’ Tlie Burmese Court viewed liis conduct as an cxani])l>' 
'rusticity and ill humour.’ {Journal of Symes, p. 543). 
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lai^rants.” A Burmese translation of that book was 
ixailabic to the King and the Ministers. Naturally 
llR^ (lid not consider it necessary to pay serious 
iitcntion to the demands of these weak and despised 
l.iiglisli merchants. ‘ 

Ihere is no douljt that the statements of 
(.!.iptain Cox were substantially true, and that he had 
loimed a more accurate idea about Burma than his 
(icdulous and optimistic pr''de(;essor.- If Sir John 
Shore’s sanguine expectations were frustrated, this w'as 
due to his natural reliance on a man whom he reason- 
id)ly regarded as an expert on Burtnese questions. 
Burma was a strange land : \ery few Englishmen had 
:in\ idea about the character, resottrees and policy of 
the Burmese people. Btit the (Jovernment of Bengal 
mtist he held res[M)nsible for their rejection of 
('a])tain Cox’s ad\ice. • His reports were regarded as 
iiurcdible,'' and Caiptaiti S\mes continued to enjo) 
Ids reputatioti as the greatest atithority (m Burmese 
ailairs. Yet Captain Cox revealed his political insight 
wlien he wrote, “A lirrn and .sttlid alliance with this 
naiifui is absohitely necessary for the security of your 
Easu-rn dominions, for if they do not place themselves 

' J’. C., Jlardi 2, 1798, No. 5. 

' liayficld {Historical Review, p. xii) says about Symes lliat 
liis description of the Court of Ava, and of men and inaunerh, 

' as much froiti what they were a year afterwards, as related 
t'dptain Cox, and what they are now, as a polished J^uropean 
from an Andamanese.” 

“Cox brought such an amazing account, so utterly at 
''Tiimce with vSymes’, that the Government of India thought he 
be ill or over-wrought, or perhaps he had made some 
:o. . . Harvey, History of Burma, pp. 285-286. 
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under our protection, or we do not acquire a* right tn 
protect them, the French will be masters of the counirv 
in a \ery sliort time. . . It w’as left for Lord Wellesln 
to ap|)reciate the significance of these words; hut 
unrortnnately he relied on Captain Symes, and ‘a him 
;ind solid alliance’ with llurni;i remained as distant a 
jjrosjiett as e\er. 

T he failure of Cox's mission and ‘the tempori/in;; 
policy' adopted by the Supreme Covernment at tlit 
time of his recall exercised considerable influence on 
Burmese policy towards British India. Bayfield- sa\' 
that the conciliator) attitude of the \'ice-President ir 
Council was ‘little less than a premium on futun 
aggressions and insults, which the result shewed tlii' 
semi-barbarous Court was not slow of profiting 1)\. 
These are strong expressions f^but there is hardly an\ 
doubt that the failure of the British Indian Governnuiit 
to support its Agent against ojicn and deliberate insult' 
led the Burmese to think that the ivhite foreigners ncct 
not be taken seriou.sly. 

' Bayfield’ attributes this ‘temporizing policy’ parti 
to ‘the then suite of F.urope, our situation in India an 
tin erroneous idea of Burmese power’. The position < 
England in Europe was, indeed, scry serious. 'Ha 
First Coalition broke up after the Treaty of Ct 
Formio (1797), and England was left alone in art"' 

’I*. C., Jfanli 2, 1798, No. 5. Towards the close of l^'i 
French naval stjuadron tried to make the island of Chedii " 
plaee of rendezvous. hS. C., January 6, 1797, No. 2; Mai- i •’ 
1797, No. 8, 9, 10). 

® Historical Rcviciv, p. xxi. 

® Historical Review, p. xxi. 
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against the triumphant French Republic. In India, 

I rciieh influence was strong in the Courts of powerful 
I’linces like Daulat Rao Sindhia, the Nizam of 
Hvderabad and l ipu Sultan of Mysore. The ‘erro- 
neous idea of Burmese power’ w'as, of course, due to 
till' exaggerated reports of Captain S)mes. It musi 
aKo be remembered that the so-called ‘Non-intervention 
I’olicy’ of Sir jolm Siiore still held the field ; Lord 
IVellesley did not assume oflice till May, 1798. 



CHAPTER V 


LORD WELLESLEY’S POLICY TOWARDS BURMA 

Lord Wellesley has been described by Lon 
'Cur/on' as ‘at the same lime both great and small, ; 
man of noble conceptions and petty conceits, a prescicii: 
builder of Em))ire and a rather laughable person’ 
Although the historian cannot altogether overlook thost 
personal idi(tsyncrasies which hampered the executioi 
of his ‘noble conceptions’, this great ‘Senatorial Pro 
consul’ is unis'crsally acknowledged as one of tht 
principal architects of the British Empire in India. \\\ 
arc told that “his own imperious will, Avide and bold 
political grasj) of facts, and gorgeous imagination swci)i 
onward to a more ambitious view of British Dominion 
than had hitherto been entertained’’.* It was durinji 
his administration that the Company in its relation' 
with Indian States ‘advanced from the position ol 
primus inter pares to an assertion of superiority’. Ht 
gave a definite shape to the system of subsidiary 
alliance, which had been in practical operation in il'f 
Carnatic and Oudh for many years. He silently, 
almost contemptuously, set aside the declaration" ol 
1784 and launched upon a career of delihciate 


^British Government iii India, Vol. II, p. 173. 

* Roberts, History 0 / British India, p. 243. 

® . to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 

nior India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honoin 
policy of this nation. . . Pitt's India Act. 
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iggression.^ Lest any one should think that the policy 
)l annexation and extension of suzerainty was nothing 
more than a temporary phenomenon, he observed in a 
Minute dated July 10, 1800, “Duty, jrolicy and honour 
ifcjuire, that it {i.e., the British Empire in India) 
sliould not be administered as a temporary and 
])ier.irious acquisition, as an empire conquered by 
|)iosperous ad^enturc^ and extended l)y fortunate 
accident, of which the tenure is as uncertain as the 
111 iginal concpiest and succcssi\e extensions were extra- 
01 dinary ; it must be considered as a sac:red trusty and 
1 permanent possession”^. Such a (iovetnor-Gencral 
naturally took :i more comjnehensive \iew of Anglo- 
Huririese relations than his predecessors. 

On his arrival in Calcutta Lord Wellesley received 
a letter of congratulation from the Viceroy of Pegu, 
lliis letter contained. a retjuest for permission to buy 
ten u, twenty thousand stand of arms’ in Calcutta, 
rite Government of Bengal authorised a Burmese 
agent to buy 1,000 stand of arms.'’ This friendly 
gesture \sas, however, followed by a fresh incursion of 
liurtnese troops on the Chittagong frontier. 

Even after the troubles of 1794 fugitives from 
Aiakan continued to enter into the district of 
(■liittagong. Between the years 1797 and 1800, it is 
J'aid. about .SO, 000 or. 40,000 persons emigrated from 
Aiakan into Chittagong. By 1798 so large a body of 

* vSee A. C. Banerjee, Indian Coiisiitutional Dociiincnts, Vol. I, 
^^^iioduLtion, pp. xvii-xxi, xxiii. 

* A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol.. 1, 
'P 

* B. C., December 17, 1798, No. 30. 
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emigrants arrived that the British Government had to 
adojjt comprehensive measures for their settlemeni. 
(«aptain Cox was the first officer appointed to super- 
intend tlie settlement of the Mags; the small town of 
Ciox's Bazai — now the head-t|uarters of a sub-division in 
the district of Chittagong — commemorates his name.* 
In january, 1799. a large body of Mags, accompanied 
I)) tlieir wives and children, made their way into 
British territory by sea and through the hills and 
jungles, riicy resisted all attempts made by British 
oflicers to induce them to return to their own countrv. 
Omsiderations of humanity precluded the British autho- 
rities from expelling these unfortunate emigrants bv 
force.** 'they were allowed to settle in British territory': 
the Buimese authorities were at the same time informed 
that specific demands for the surrender of criminals 
would be carefully considered. In spite of this a large 


^ Chitta^OHii Dislrici (iazctleer, pp. 41-42. Tlie uiilRMltliini ss 
of the climate ^vas responsible for Cox’s ])remalnre ilealli witlmi 
a year. He was succeeded by Kcr, Kev^istrar of Dacca. Tla 
Mags were ultimatel\ placed under the .supervision of the ColUf- 
tor of ChittaJi'cnijL^. They were employed on conslruclion ol 
road from Kaniu to Tkliia (ihat. 

* Within a few years, however, many Mags returned to Arakaii. 
Some local officers treated tlieni as ‘de.serters’, and it bcc.nia* 
necessary h>r the Secretary to the Government to wTite that “tlK^ 
emij^rants from Arakan are under no restrictions, and if tin' 
W’ish to leave Chilta.i;on.i:j they are at liberty to do .so.” 
Cliiita^ong Disiiict Gazetteer, p. 42. 

* In 1806 the Collector of Chittaji^onp; submitted to the Gov* ni- 
meiit of Bengal ‘a statement of lands for which the Magh loii* 
grants had entered into engagements for the payment of revenia* 
Regulation XT of 1812 was passed in connection with the sc^dt- 
ment of the Mags within British territory. See Chittagong 
Gazetteer, p. 42. 
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)ofly of Burmese troops crossed the frontier. The 
)()Iicy of the British Government was fully explained 
0 them on the spot by British officers stationed there, 
)iu the Burmese began ‘ to establish stockades and 
luir number went on increasing. They were then 
oinpelled by force to evacuate British territory.^ 

After this incident the Government of Bengal 
.onsidered it necessary to send an Agent ‘to Arakan 
iiid eventually to Ava’.“ The choice fell upon 
Lieutenant Thomas Hill. He was instructed ‘to enter 
into an explanation with the Burma Government on 
ilie subject of the emigrants from Arakan and to 
LJideavour to bring the business to an amicable adjust- 
inciit'. He was to tell the Burmese clearly and 
unequivocally that the British Government would not 
Lxpel the emigrants by force, although no pains would 
be spared to induce them peacefully to return to 
Arakan. He was also to make it clear that the 
l)()licy adopted bv Sir John Shore in 1791 — the policy 
uf surrendering criminals against whom adequate 
evidence was available — was still in force.^ 

Before Lieutenant HilLs arrival in Arakan the 
Viceroy of Pegu again requested the Government of 
Hcngal to supply him with arms from the Government 
arsenal. I'his request was refused, although Burmese 


T\ C., February 11, 1799, No. 9; February 15, 1799, No. 3; 
June 24, 1799. No. 3. 

“ Lieutenant Hill was instructed to wail in .Vrakaii and not to 
proceed to Aniarapura. If the Kins^ w'aiiled him to i;o to the 
^'‘M>’tal, he was to request the King to write to Calcuita to aulho- 
him to proceed there. 

® P. C., June 24, 1799, No. 3. 

13 
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agents were permitted to purchase arms in the open 
market.’ 

IJeutenani Hill arrived in Arakan on Septemliei 
27, 1799. He had a long interview tvith the Governor, 
and a full discussion t<M)k place about the cjucstion ol 
the refugees, d'he Governor argued that the Burmese 
incursion into Ghitlagong was due .solely to die 
protection given by British oilicials to rebellious Aftfg.s, 
Burme.se troops, he said, did not invade British 
territoi) ; the\ merely pursued the emigrants and 
established stockades for their own protection. 
Lieutemint Hill clearly explained what ‘violation of 
territor)’ me:int in International Law. The Governoi 
then declared that this unhappy incident .should he 
forgotten and the old ties of friendship uniting the 
two Sttites should be .strengthened. Lieutenant Hill 
expressed his agreement with this view. The Governor 
then demanded the surrender of all the refugees. 
When Lieutenant Hill wanted names and evidence 
of guilt, he was told that all the refugees were guilts 
of ravaging rarious di.stricts in the province of Arakai). 
The Gorernor refused to allow him to leave Arakan 
‘till the busintsss was finished’. Lieutenant Hill 
protested. He was then told that no restraint would 
be put on his movements, although he was expected 
to stay till the arrival of final iastructions fi«»i 
Amarapura.* 

Another interview took place a few flays later in 
the presence of the Governors of Cheduba, Ramree and 


» P. C., AuRust 22, 1799, No. 7; August 29, 1799; No. 3, 4 
• P. C., December 17, 1799, No. 3. 
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saiidoway. 7'he Governor of Arakan said that a list 
i)l Mag rebel leaders would be sent to Calcutta. He 
t\j)ccted (hat the Governor-General would not object 
to a small force being sent to seize them’. Lieutenant 
Hill obserxed that although criminals Avould be 
surrendered, the despatch of any armed force into 
iiiitish territory on any pretence Avhatsoevcr would 
iiiosi certainly be the cause of a Avar’. The (iovernor 
(lien said that he Avould se id, not an army, but an 
■imbassador.’ When these jiroccedings Averc reported 
to Calcutta, Lieutenant Hill Avas asked to leave Arakan 
ai once ; the original object of his mission Avas con- 
sidered to be ‘sulHciently airsAvered’ by the mutual 
exjilanations Avhich had taken place betAvecn him and 
die Governor of Arakan.* 

In December, 1799, Lieutenant Hill Avas in- 
formed that a letter had been received from the King. 
1 he GoAernor of Arakan Avas directed ‘to demand the 
surrender of all the emigrants, both ncAV and old, 
Aiiihout exception’. Lieutenant Hill said that he 
(ould giAC no ncAv information or assurance. He 
iv.mted to leave Arakan, but the Governor of Arakan 
n quested him to stay till the arrival of a fresh letter 
fioin the King.’ He Avas alloAvcd to leave Arakan in 
I'cbruary, 1800.* 

Lieutenant Hill Avas folloAvcd by a Burmese 
Agent, who came to Calcutta and demanded the 
surrender of ‘all the emigrants, both men and Avomcn', 

' P. C., December 17, 1799, No. 4. 

“ P. C., December 17, 1799, No. 6. 

» P. C., February 20, 1800, No. 9, 10. 

* P. C., February 27, 1800, No. 22. 
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whose names were sjjecifically mentioned in ' a list 
prepared liy the Goxernor of Arakan/ The Governoi - 
Cicneral wrote to the Governor of Arakan that no 
refugee would he surrendered unless his guilt was 
esiablislied beyond doubt. He added that in ordei 
to satisf) (he King of Burma he would issue a 
])roelamation declaring that no Burmese subject would 
in future be allowed to settle in British tenitory.- 

It appeared from the reports of the Magistrate 
of Cliitlagong that some Mag sardars living near the 
frontier were creating troubles. They invited people 
from Arakan to settle within British jurisdiction 
They prevented Mags living within British jurisdiction 
from returning to Arakan. The Governor of Arakan 
was following a conijiaratively liberal policy to those 
Mags who returned to their own country ; although 
the sardars were cruelly punished, ordinafy Mags were 
well received, riic Magistrate recommended that the 
troublesome sardars should be compelled to leave 
Chittagong and asked to settle in any other district 
(Tipperah, for instance) at some distance from the 
Burmese frontier. This would curb their intrigues and 
put an end to Burmese demands for their surrender. 
This would also induce most of the emigrants to 
return to Arakan.^ This policy met with the approval 
of the Government.^ 

• P. C., June 26, 1800, No. 148. 

• P. C., June 26, 1800, No. 149. 

•P. C., July 23, 1801, No. 11. 

‘ P. C., July 23, 1801, No. 14. 

There is no evidence fHiowinj^ that the Ma^ sardars crc.i -i’:- 
troubles on the Chittagong frontier were actually transferred 
Tipperah or any other district. 
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The matter was reported to the Governor of 
Arakan, but he was not satisfied. The old demand 
lor the surrender of the refugees Avas reiterated.^ His 
attitude was so threatening that defensive measures had 
to be taken. Troops were sent from Dacca to the 
Chittagong frontier.- A strong but conciliatory letter* 
was despatched to the King of Burma. In that letter 
it was announced that Colonel Symes would be again 
lent to Amarapura ‘to promote the mutual interests 
and 1(» cement the friendship of the two States’. 

The question of the Mags tvas, no doubt, the 
iiuiuediate issue Avhich Avas responsible for Lord 
Wellesley’s decision to send Symes once again to 
Burma ; but there Avere other — and grat er — problems 
to be sohed. 'I’rade betAveen Rangoon and British 
Indian ports had been increasing considerably in recent 
years. It Avas necessary to obtain protection for British 
naders against the steadily increasing extortion of 
Burmese port officials. Teak Avas badly wanted for 
ship-building. Attempts Avere to be made to open 
oAerland trade to China through Rangoon. Finally, it 
Was essential to counteract French intrigues in Burma. 
Rangoon could not be alloAved to be converted into a 
l)ase for attacks on Calcutta and on British shipping. 
1 he misuse of the Burmese flag by French privateers 
had to be prevented.? 

Vincent Smith points out that ‘Wellesley’s policy 
'>1 subsidiary alliances and annexations . . . was largely 

' P. C., January 7, 1802, No. 411. 

* S. C., February 18, 1802, No. 25, 26. 

’S. C., April 29, 1802, No. 21. 

* Peam, A History of Rangoon, p. 93. 
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determined by bis resohe to exclude for eVer all 
possibility of French competition”/ Indeed, Lord 
Wellesley has been ‘accused of exaggerating the French 
j)erir.- It is beyond the scope of the present volunu 
to atrem])t an examination of this accusation. Suffice 
it to say that, as in the cases of the Indian States, so 
in the case of Burma, Lord AVellesley’s pffficy was 
largely shaped by his resohe to prevent the diffusit^n 
of Flench inffuence. 

The asstmijitioii of office in India by Loid 
Wellesley almost synchronised with Najioleon’s Egyp- 
tian expedition.’ I’he French hero’s ulterior desigiiN 
were clearly expressed in his letter of October 7, 179(S. 
to the Directory: ‘‘Lhe European Power which is 
mistress of Egypt is in the long run the mistress ol 
India.” In spite of his initial successes Nai)o]eon could 
not make Fiance mistress of Egypt ; once again the 
na\al power ol England shattered French ambition in 
the East. In India Lord Wellesley was trying to 
attract the potential allies of France to the British 
camp. Within a month of the battle of the Nile 
(August, 1798) the Ni/am concluded a subsidiaiN 
alliance with the Company (September, 1798), and the 
force organised by Raymond Avas disarmed and di''- 
banded. Tipu Sultan, Avho had planted the tree ol 
liberty at Seringapatam and become a member of a 
Jacobin Club, Avas defeated and killed in May, 179‘.1 
A sepoy force under General Baird, who had led tiu' 
assault on Seringapatam, Avas landed in Egypt early' in 

^ Oxford History of India, p. 582. 

* Roberts, History of British India, pp. 250-251. 

*The Toulon fleet set sail in May, 1798. 
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iSOI. Cairo was otcupiccl by the British in August, 
1801. The Peace of Amiens was concluded in 
March. 1802. 

The Peace of Amiens stipulated for the restoration 
of tlie French and Dutch factories in India, but Ceylon 
leinained ])enuanently in British occupation. Lord 
Wellesley probably anticipated the renewal of war 
with France at an early date, for he wrote* within a few 
iiiontlis of the conclusion of the treaty, “...although 
the conclusion of jieate between Great Britain and 
Irance jweel tides the British Government from requir- 
ing the exclusion and expulsion of the .subjects of 
l iance from the Dominion of jVva, it wtmld not be 
intonsistent with the ainicahle relations .subsisting 
hetween His Majesty and the French Republic to 
lequire from the King of Ava an obligation to expel 
from his Dominion the subjects of am Euroi)ean State 
with whotn we may hereafter be engaged in war . . .”® 
lowards the close of the year 1802 Lord Wellesley 
directed the Governor of Madras not to restore the 
I'leiuh po.ssessions without specific orders from the 
''iiprcme Government.'' This cautious policy was fully 
Jl^tificd by the instructions received from England 
during the early months of the year 1803, and in 
8t'!)tember, 1803, Lord Wellesley learnt that war had 
hi'cn declared in May.* 

This is the background against vv'hich the second 

' Iiistructifins to Colonel Sytnes. 

S. C., September 2, 1802, No. 4. 

’ The French liossessions were not actually handed o\ er to 
hiimt, a h^ench officer who arrived at Pondiclierry in June, 1803. 

' Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 329. 
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embassy of Symes must be interpreted. As early ;is 
ISOl Lord W’^ellesley ‘contemplated some furthei 
communication with the Burmese Government, on 
which Major Franklin, of the Bengal Army, was to 
have been einjiloyed’. Major Franklin prepared a 
memorial' on the stibject on the basis of (kiptain Cox’s 
papers. But he was not, after all, sent to Burma as 
British cn\oy. Early in 1802 Captain Symes returned 
from Europe, with the new rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and relying on his old reputation as an officer well- 
versed in Burmese affairs. Lord Wellesley selected him 
as his envoy to the Burmese Court. - 

We have already referred to the objects of the 
mission.’ It remains only to notice one inlcreslins 
jioint. An important object to which the attention of 
the envoy was particularly directed by the Govcrnoi- 
Gencral was the probability of a Avar of succession in 
Burma. Information had been received in Calcutta to 
the effect that King Bo-daw-pa-ya intended to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son (the FAn she min)} The 
claim of the eldest son A\'a.s likely to be resisted by a 
younger son. The Siamese w'ould probably assist tlie 
latter. “The military character of the Tongha Tukccn' 
and the resources which he is enabled to command 
may be supposed to render his opposition extremeh 


* This inemoriiil forms the basis of Franklin’s Tracis, 
Geographical, and Commercial, on the Dominions of Ava. 

* Bayfield, Historical Review, p. xxii. 

•’ See ante, p. 197. 

* Corrupted into Engy Tecking in Knglish documents. 
means *Lord of the Eastern House*. 

* The younger son. 
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hazardous to the stability of his brother’s power.” 
Both parties might take advantage of the British 
eii\oy’s presence in Burma to ask for military assistance 
from the (iovernment of Bengal. Such a contingency 
Lord W^ellesley welcomed as a good opportunity ‘for 
the purpose of establishing British influence and of 
promoting British interests in the Burmese Empire’, 
(lolonel Symes was explicitly authorised to offer 
military assistance to the Fin she min. 'Lhe number 
of troojjs to he furnished on the occasion was to 
he regulated by circumstances. Colonel S\iries was 
(lit ec ted to induce the eldest son ‘to subsidize perma- 
nently the British force’ which might he sent to place 
him on the throne ; but his consent to this proposition 
was not to be rendered the indispensable condition of 
granting the military aid asked for. Even if no direct 
a))plication for British aid was made by the eldest son, 
Colonel Symes was authorised to offer it, ‘provided 
that the state of affairs in that country should he such 
as to induce you to expect that the offer will be 
acci'pted, and that the Court is merely withheld from 
a direct application by considerations of fear or 
jealousy’.’ Thc.se speculations proved to be quite 
|)remature ; Colonel Symes did not notice the symptoms 
of a civil w’ar in Burma. VAlthough Lord Wellesley 
dearly contemplated the extension of the system of 
subsidiary alliance to Burma in order to consolidate 
British influence in that country, the ground tvas not 
at all favourable. King Bo-daw-pa-ya still reigned in 
lull fflorv.l 


’ S. C., April 29, 1802, No. 23. 
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Colonel Symes arrived at Rangoon on Atay 30. 
1S02.‘ He was received with projicr ceremonials and 
showed the re.spect due to his position. Some difTiculties 
were indeed raised hy Burmese officials, but they were 
frustrated hv the firmness and tact of the envoy. It 
was clear, however, that thev regarded the Governor- 
General as a man of inferior rank than their King": 
Colonel Symes could not. therefore, he treated as an 
ambassador from a sovereign ruler. Though Colonel 
Symes tried to induce them ‘to consider the Governor- 
Cieneral in the light of a sovereign with reference to 
tfieir own Court’,' his eflorts were not successful. 
Burmese officials continued to exhibit symptoms ol 
jealousy and distrust.' He was compelled to w;iit at 
Rangoon till he was summoned to Nfingun' where 
the King was still busy with his pagoda.'“ The ex]>ected 
invitation came in August. 1802.' Colonel Symes 
reached Mingun in the following month, accompanied, 
as before, hy Baba Sheen." 

During his journey to Mingun Colonel Symes 
detected an ajjpreciable change of attitude on the part 
of Burmese officials. The alxsence of ceremonials was 
so marked that “even our low Burmese conductors 

' S. C., September 2, 1802, No. 1. 

' Down to the (l.nys of Thihaw Burmese Kiii,its refused i" 
regard Governors-tJeiieral of India as their equals. 

’ vS. C., .September 2, 1802, No. 2. 

* .S. C., vSejnemlxT 2, 1802, No. 3. 

* .S. C., .September 2, 1802, No. 9. 

“ See ante, p. 63. 

' S. C., October 21, 1802, No. 46. 

* Till' following account is taken from the unpublishci 
Journal of Colonel Symes (Foreign Department Miscellaneous aifi 
Separate Records, Imperial Record Department, No. i09). 
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|)ciccivcd it”.' No. improvement was noticeable even 
alier the envoy’s arrival at the capital. Of the 
piominent persons in the Court only the \"iceroy of 
Pc»u, who liacl assisted Colonel Symes in 1795, paid 
him frequent visits and expressed a favourable dis- 
])osition. No official residence was provided for tlie 
(inoy and the other members of the Mission. For 
iiioie than a month he was compelled to reside on an 
(‘\eciition and burial ground. The King issued orders 
for disarming Colonel Symes and his followers, but the 
(xeciition of this command Avas secretly stopped by 
the Ministers.- 

A good friend of the Burmese like Colonel Symes 
\\;is naturally shocked at the conduct of the Court. 
For a few days it appeared inexplicable ; then the 
K.isons became clear. A French ship from Mauritius 
had arrived at Rangoon a few days before the British 
einoy’s arrival at the capital. That ship had brought 
a letter from the French Governor of that island. 
1 he letter was addressed* to the King of Burma. It 
r\|5iessed a strong desire for the establishment of 
friendly relations with Burma and contained a promise 
to the effect that the F>ench authorities Avere prepared 
to supply arms and ammunition to the Burmese King. 
I he letter Avas carried by one Bevan, an American of 
1 leiich connections.- As soon as this ncAvs reached the 
capital the King changed his mind.^ He sent orders 

‘ Journal, p. 24. 

* Journal, pp. 5-6, 10-11, 24, 57. 63, 69-70. 79. 80, 85, 91, 
93 94, 108, 118-119, 132, 136-137. 

* Colonel Symes heart! that three or four years a>io a Burmese 
^'ii issary had been sent to Mergin' to invite stmic French cruisers 
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that no respect should be shown to the British envoy, 
but the French envoy — Bevan was taken as such-- 
should be brought to the capital wdth proper cert- 
menials. Symcs says, “It W'as to be proclaimed to the 
world that deputies from the two greatest States ot 
Eurojie came at the same time to court his alliance 
and ask his jirotection.” The King openly referred to 
the English with contcmjjt and betrayed his pro-French 
inclination. Those members of the Onirt who, like 
the V'iceroy of Pegu, tvere really suspicious of tlic 
French and friendly to the English, did not dare to 
contradict the King. Symcs says, “Now that he has' 
a\owed his partiality to the French, every voice in the 
Court re-echoes his sentiments.” There tvas no altci- 
native for the courtiers. The Viceroy of Pegu told 
Colonel Symes that “the King resembled a tiger, a 
beast to be least trusted when he seemed most ttimc.” 
The real intentions of the King were difficult to fathom. 
An Italian priest’, who had lived in Burma for more 
than 20 years, told Colonel Symes that although the 
King would gladly take some Frenchmen into his« 
service and utilise the F'rcnch navy to repel British 
invasion, he would neither grant the French any 
territorial settlement nor ‘suffer the entrance of such 


which happened to be there to come to Rani^oon. When 
privateers arrived, the Kin^ exempted them from the usual 
and supplied tliem with free provisions. The Kind’s view 
reported to be as follows : “The true characteristics of the Kn- 1 "1’ 
nation are pride, violence and rapacity, whereas the Frencli, 
the contrary, are ^jentle, courteous, jjeaceful, and quiet.” 
Pearn, A History of Rangoon, p. 97. 

* The reference is, obviously, to vSangermano. 
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a foreign force into his dominions as might endanger 
liis own Government or give weight to any f;iction'/ 

At this unexpected crisis Colonel Synies tried to 
take adxantage of the favourable disposition exhibited 
b\ ihe Viceroy of Pegu. He explained to him in 
flciail ‘the national character and sinister views of our 
livals, their spirit of aggiandisement’. He asked him 
10 warn the King of gi\’ing encouragement to a people 
who were looking for a country to conquer’. lie 
narrated how “Tipu had brought down destruction 
on himself by founding an alliance with the French”, 
rile Viceroy admitted the ‘justice’ of these remarks 
Imt said that ‘‘it was dillicult to combat the King’s 
prejudice”. He asked Colonel Symes to tell him clearly 
ivhat the Go\ernor-General wanted. 'Fhe envoy took 
this opportunity to send to the Viceroy the following 
statement of British, demands classified under four 
ankles- : 

‘‘1. Perpetual peace and friendship to subsist 
between English and Burman States, and neither is at 
an\ time to supply the enemies of the other with 
iiuiierials of war. This is not to be understood to 
prohibit the relief of any vessels in distress or to 
impede mercantile intercourse. 

2. The British Government is not desirous to 
t'siencl its territorial posse-ssions, but if hereafter at any 
bine the Burman Government shall deem it expedient 
grant a factory or ground for building or lands for 
any jjurpose to any European nation, the English ate 

'Journal, pp. 25-28, 4t, 48, 50, 54-56, 100-101, 107, 109, 111-113, 
121, 475. 

’ Journal, pp. 132-140. 
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to have the preference, and no immunity of Any kind 
shall be granted to any European nation without a 
similar and ecjually advantageous one being grantal 
to the English. 

3. J’he treaty^ agreed on and ratified in 179“) 
between Captain S)nies and the Burmese Governmcni 
is to be considered in full force and ellect. 

f. W'henexer cause of discussion shall aiise 
between the English and Burman Slates, such maltci 
is to be lepreseiued through the person residing on 
the part ol the Companv at Rangoon and all commuiii 
cations made by the Resident arc to be considered 
authentic”.- 

These concessions were ‘all’ that Colonel Symes 
considered ‘necessary to accord us complete security 
against the intrigues of our ri\'als.’'^ 'Ehe papers sem , 
by him to the Viceroy were submitted to the Kin^. 
The heir-apj)arent invited the King’s attention to ilu 
fact that the British envoy did not want any territorial 
concessions. The King said that Colonel Symes meant 
wxdl, but he must wait. Ckilonel Symes told ihr 
Viceroy that lie would leave the capital by the end of 
November unless the King ‘came to some resolution 
about his demands. The result of this remonstrance 
was satisfactory: the King was induced by the heir- 
apparent and the Queen to agree to see the British 
envoy. Immediate effect, however, was not gi\'cn to 
this resolution. But Colonel Symes was respectfully 

‘ Symes himself says, “if a paper couched in such terms 
))e called a treaty.” [Journal, p. 149). 

* Journal, pp. 487-500. 

a Journal, p. 141. 
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(oiicluftcd to an official residence, which he describes 
as ‘in every respect unexceptionable.’^ 

rhe King was really unwilling to arrive at a final 
(laision till he saw the French ‘envoy’. In vain did 

i loloncl Synies point out to the Vicersy ‘the impolicy 
<)l treating the master of a ship as ;iti accredited 
tiiinister.’ Towards the middle of Novcmlter the 
Ireiich party amved at M ingun. It was composed of 
lour persons, of whom Bevan was the chief. The ollicial 
lesidjiicc provided for their use was ‘in every respect 
inferior’ to the hou.se allotted to Colonel Symes. He 
savs. “My private information is that the appearance 
iiiatle l)y the French has a good deal embarrassed the 
King by touching his pride, while the populace deride 
in jjoiiiied terms the rivals of the English, whom they 
hive been led to expect in a style of at least equal 
splendour.’’ The ‘humble :ip]x.‘arance and manners’ 
of a member of the French ‘Mission’ provoked stircastic 
remarks from the Burmese guards of Colonel Symes. 
Ihit the King was ‘determined not to disappoint his 
own pride by declining to give them a formal recep- 
tion. although he knew well they had no claim to such 

ii il'stinction.’ Bevan was sent by the Governor of 
Miiuritius to carry on negotiations secretly. He dis- 
(iaiined all ‘pretensions’ to formal honour, but, says 
■^inies. ‘the foolish vanity of the King will not let slip 
I'his opportunity of recording the public reception of 

f rench amba.s.sador.’® 

I'he French ‘envoy’ was received by the King on 

* Journal, pp. 158-160, 163-164, 176, 188, 190. 

‘ Journal, pp. 186-188, 207-211, 223-224 , 226, 229. 
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No\ ember 26 with very little ceremony. Colonel Symes 
recei\’(;d audience two days later. His reception was 
far more flattering. The King expressed friendly 
sentiments and ‘desired that a monstrous idol coni- 
jiosed of cast iron lately made by his orders should be 
shown to us.' l-'ormal visits to the Ministers and 
piimes followed. The French were sullered to sink 
into neglect. “I'hey ha\c been”, says Colonel Symes, 
‘‘the jiageant of a day, answered the foolish purpose for 
which the)’ were called at Amarapura, and have gained 
nothing.” They sent certain proposals to the Viceroy 
of Pegu, who refused even to submit them to the King.' 

Colonel Symes now found it possible to discuss 
specific propo.sals with the V^iceroy. He was assured 
that no demand would ever again be made for 
fugitives. With regard to the demands submitted b\ 
him, the Viceroy expressed the King’s ‘determination 
not to grant lands or settlements to any European 
Power.’ Other matters, he .said, would revert exact!' 
to the same state in which C-olonel Symes had left them 
in 179.0. The Viceroy informed him that he had been 
vested by the King with full authority to deal with 
all matters relating to foreigners. It would be better, 
he suggested, if in future the British Government scut 
all communications to the Burmese Court through him 
alone. He referred significantly to ‘the capricious and 
de.spotic disposition of the King.’ The Viceroy also 
agreed to secure for the British Government the right 
of establishing a Resident at Rangoon. He hoped that 

^Journal, pp. 246, 253-254, 256-257, 259-262, 267, 270-:7fi. 
282-284, 289-294. 
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il tlicy ‘proceeded by degrees,’ they would be able to 
ccure a factory at Rangoon.^ 

I’lie Italian priest, already referred lo,‘ told 
Colonel Synies a story which, if true, proves that as 
crii K as 178.S the French had thought of occupying the 
pnnince of Pegu in order to make it a base of opera- 
lions against British Bengal." I’hc famous French 
Vfliniral de Sullrein met the Bishop of Pegu, who was 
a 1 1 lend of the Italian priest, in Fairope in 1783 and 
‘A\as ]jarticularly inquisitive about the it)cal and poli- 
tic al circumstances of Burma.’ T he Admiral told the 
Bishop that “he soon expected to see him in that part 
()l I he world, for Pegu was the country through which 
ihc Englisli might be attacked in India with most 
a(l\antage.” I’he })lan was frustrated by the outbreak 
al the Re^olulion and the death of the Admiral, ‘the 
diicl promoter of this scheme/' The materials at our 
(lis|)()sal do not allow us to verify the accuracy of this 
^'tory, but there is nothing inherently improbable in 
11. Intelligent Burmese officials were quite aware of 
ilic seriousness of the French menace to their country, 
llic \'iccroy assured Colonel Symes that so long as 
liA^ <iral the heir-apparent retained any influence on the 
l^iiig, the French would never obtain *a settlement or 
ptiinanent f(K)ting of any kind in his country.’ * 

Fhere was nothing more to be done at the capital ; 

( olonel Symes started for Rangoon on December 27. 

‘ Jourual, pp. 295, 298-299. 
ante, p. 204. 

See ante, p. 163. 

Journal, pp. 325-327. 

" Journal, pp. 363-364. 

14 
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He reached the vicinity ol Rangoon on January 11, 
1803. Here he encountered unexpected opposition 
from tlie Ijcutenant-Go\ernor of tlic city. I'liis 
ollicial tvas a jiersonal ri\al of the Viceroy of Pegu 
he had aroused the King's sii.s|jicion by representin'; 
the Viceroy ‘as a dangerous jieison, much attached lo 
the Engli.sh and ready to concur with them in an\ 
j)lot’ against the throne. The King had, thcrefoR', 
detained the Viceroy at the capital, witliout allowiit!; 
him to tome to Rangoon. This ga\e the Lieutenant 
Coxernoi a free hand. He insulted some members ot 
the liritish Mission, refased to allow a British shiji Ki 
salute the ensoy's boat, atid, finally, tried to detain 
Colonel Symes ‘until an.swer .should arrive from Amau- 
pura.’ I'lie en\oy ‘judged it expedient to be in 
readiness to repel, and, if necesstiry, to anticipate 
attack.' A British .shiji was placed in the most ad\an- 
tageous jiosition to attack the sttxrkade, and the British 
force on shore was jirejiared to act oflensivcly. Tlif 
Lieutenant-Gosernor tried to create an alarm in the 
city by proclaiming that the English would kill tl'c 
citizens of Rangoon when they were asleep, but ‘the 
tide of popular opinion was strong’ in favour of the 
foreigners. At last the Lieutenant-Governor apologised 
to Colonel Symes and allowed him to leave Rangoon 
peacefully.^ 

Colonel Symes returned to Calcutta with nothing 
more than an empty letter® ssTitten by ‘four ehi‘‘^ 
Ministers of Burma,’ which he had received before his 

' Journal, pp. 384-424. 

* Journal, pp. 541-543. 
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departure from Rangoon. That letter merely con- 
\e\c{l the King’s order that “inhabitants of Bengal 
might come to his ports to sell, purchase and trade 
,i( cording to ancient customs.” There was no reference 
10 the question of the refugees, or to the French, 
j here was no expfanation of the term ‘ancient customs’ 
uhich were to regulate trade. There teas no mention 
o( tlie proposals submitted by Colonel Symes. The 
eii\o\ obser\es, “It scents h • [i.e., the King of Burma) 
i\ill treat with no power on eaith as an etjiial.’ He 
will gratit a boon but will not make a treaty, and 
\iliate\er he gives must be in the form of a mandate 
issued in favour of a suppliant.” Symes claitns, horv- 
e\ei , that “a very detrimental alli.anre between Burma 
and the Frctich has been jnesented, atid French 
iiilliicnce, if not eradicated, has at least been con- 
siderably diminished' e\cn in the King’s mind.” His 
"wu Journal makes it clear that this desirable result 
aiose, not from his own diplomatic .skill or even from 
the presence of the British Mission at the critical hour, 
hill from the character of the persons composing the 
lunch ‘Mission’. Even in his concluding observa- 
'K'lis. of w'hich this claim forms a part, Colonel Symes 
[Xhiiiis that the King wanted to utili.se the French as 
f oiintcrpoisc against the English. True to the 
I exaggerated optimism which spoilt the value of his 
<h|>i()matic career. Colonel Symes asserts, “. . . a power- 
hil jiarty has been formed in favour of the English 
let the re.sult be peace or war, cannot fail to 

One of the Burmese letters mentions the Governor-General 

1 ^*^ 1 :iving ‘paid homage at the Golden Feet, and solicited the 
V' protection*. 
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gi\c US an ach aniage, either a prcjwnderating* weight 
in the council, or, if such aid were necessary to out 
success, an easy conquest in tlie field.” It was certainh 
loo niiicli to expect that the \'iceroy of Pegu and tliL 
heir-apparcni would assist the British to effect ‘an eas\ 
cotKjuest iti (he field,’ if the King decided to fasoiii 
the Prench. Nor is C^olonel Synies more logical when 
he says, “Our principles of (ioxernment are noM 
widely diffused among all classes of Burmese, whn 
cannot a\oid contrasting those principles rvith tin 
wretched system to which they ;ire forced to submit." 
How could ‘all classes ol Burmese’ aetjuire tin intimatt 
knowledge of the princijjles of British admini.stration 
from the accidental apjwarance in their Court of an 
einoy who was not tillowed by their (Jovernment even 
to tttlk with uon-officials? Indeed, the tw'o Missions 
of Catloiiel .Symes were not less unsuccc.ssful than the 
Mission of Caj)tain Ca)x ; but the latter had a sens; 
of reality, while the former lacked that (juality. Failuit 
w'as j)erhaj)s inesitable. for the ways of the Burmesi 
Court were tortuous. But there is no reason wli' 
Colonel Symes should have twice misled his Gmein- 
ment by giting a rosy picture of an unpleasant sinti- 
tion. “1 am decidedly of opinion,” says he. “that 
paramount influence in the Government and adminis- 
tration of Ava, obtain it how we may, is now becom*^ 
indispensablv necessary to the interests and securii' 
the British pos.se.ssions in the East.” Unfortunately I’*' 
failetl to point out how that ‘paramount influeiHt' 
could be obtained.* On the whole, Bayfield- is hanH) 

^ Journal, pj). 429-445. 

* Historical Review, p. 
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iiiiilty oi exaggeration when he says that the second 
Mission of Colonel Symes ‘may not only be considered 
as a perfect failure, but as basing subjected the British 
name to further degradation’. 

While Colonel Symes was on his svay to Calcutta, 
(loiifls of war were gathering on the European horizon: 
ilie Peace of Amiens was about to be broken.' Lord 
Wellesley kept himself well-informed about events in 
f.iirope and regulated his Indian policy accordingly. 
Vs soon as he thought that war was likely to break out 
in Eurojjc- he ‘deemed it of great importance that we 
sliould pos.sess the means of obtaining authentic infor- 
mation of transactions in the Burmese Empire.’ He 
was naturally anxious to prevent the establishment of 
Ireiich influence in that country. Lieutenant John 
banning,'' who had accompanied Colonel Symes to 
Ihiiina in 1802, was sent to Rangoon in the capacity 
1)1 an Agent of Colonel Symes under the authority of 
I lie Covcrnor-General. ' 

Lieutenant Canning's primary duty was to deal 
"ill) the French menace. 'I'he French were \ery likely 
to obtain a footing in Burma ‘either by sinister negotia- 
'1011 or by force of arms.’ They might even be invited 
!>' the King of Burma, who was at that time badly in 
need of assistance agaiitst Siam. In December, 1802, 

' War bejj:aii in May, 1803. 

* A despatch from KiiKhmd, dated October 17, 1802, received 

Lord Wellesley on March 30, 1803, directed him to delay the 
^^'^'inratioii of the French factories. (('amOi/dijc History of Jtidia, 

V, p. 320). 

‘Filtered the liensal Army in 1709; died in Calcutta, Seiitem- 

2, 1824. 

’ r. C., May 12, 1803, No. 27. 
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the Viceroy of Pegu had indicated to (Colonel Synies 
the iiccessitN of employing a maritime force against 
the Siamese, llie Burmese ^verc more likely to ask 
for tfiis maritime force from Mauritius than from 
Clalcutia. rhey were more afiaid of the British th;m 
of tile iM'cnch. Moreover, their religious feelings Iiad 
b(‘cn outraged by the British conquest of Kandy, ^ ‘l)\ 
the jiollution of their most hob shrines and by the 
expulsion of their acknowledged Pontilf.’ A com 
petent Biitish officer observes, “I am assured that it 
has caused a sensation throughout the Burmese Empire 
similar to ivhat zealous Mussahiians would feel had 
infidels captured Mecca and profaned the sacred 
C.aba/' Lhider the circumstances, the Burmese Kins 
might in\ite the French and allow his country to he 
used b) them as a base of operations against the 
English." Such a contingency Lieutenant Canning 
was expected to prevent.*’ 

Lieutenants Cuanning left Calcutta on May 21- 
180.S, and arrived at Rangoon on May 31, 1803. He 
carried two letters from Colonel Symes, addressed to 
the heir-apparent and the Viceroy of Pegu. Hi*' 

’ At the bfi’iiiniiis of 1795 Ceylon was seized by an expediti'’^^ 
from Madras; but the mountain Kini^doni of Kandv remaim'l 
independent. In 1803, the Kni^lish took ])ossession of Kandy, 
as soon as the bulk of the force was withdrawn, the rcinain'Ui* 
was massacred by the Ceylonese. Kandy was finally conquers 1 -n 
1810 . — Cambrid^ie Modern History, Vol. IX, pp. 733-734 (Cb'-iil> 
edition). 

* Soon after Cannin 8 :*s arrival at Rangoon a French bn'-^. 
jeune Africainc, came there with 46 chests, each containiiiJ? 
muskets, many bales of cloth, liquor and specie. See Pearii, 1 
History of Ranf^oon, pp. 99-100. 

® Journal of Symes, pp. 359-360, 594-606. 
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ucL'piion was satisfactory. The Lieutenant-Governor 
\\lio had insulted Colonel Symes had already left 
Rangoon for the capital, in response to Rf)yal orders ; 
ilie gosermnent of the city was temporarily in the 
iiaiids of the subordinate members of his couticil. The 
Iciteis brought by Lieutenant Canning were despatched 
i(> the capital.’ in July, 1803, a reply was received 
iiom the Viceroy of Pegu. The Rangoon oftiters of the 
lliirmesc (Jovernment wcie informed that “in con- 
s('(|nence of the Goxernor-Generars desire to seek 
u'liige under the Golden Feet. Lieutenant Canning was 
peimitted to reside at Rangoon”; it was added that the 
King thought it unnecessary to send Burmese envoys 
to Calcutta.” 

It was exjiectcd that the Lieutenant-Governor 
''onld be punished by the King, or at least dismissed 
Ivoin his oflice, lor his discourtesy to Colonel Symes. 
hill in October, 1803, he returned to Rangoon ‘with 
;i(l(litional powers and honour that put him nearly on 
an ec[ualit) with the Royal family.’ This was looked 
I'p'iit by every one as ‘the .sole act of the King,''' for it 
tv.is generally knoivn that the heir-ajiparent and the 
Viceroy of Pegu had tried their best to prevent his 
1 1 1 111 u to his former ollicc. The Lieutenant-Governor 
I'lsi no time in showing that the British Agent could 
•K'l expect any favour from him. He declared that all 

' S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

“ Bayfield, Hislotical Review, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

‘ Ivieuteiiaiit Caiiiiiiijf observes, the object of the Kintf 

^l>lH*ars lo have been to exalt his own power and iinportaiioe in 
Ui( eyes of the .British Government and thus deter it from ever 
recourse to liostile measures.” 
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letters verei\ed by foreigners should be subject to liis 
ins|jection. This was an innovation repugnant to all 
foreigners, special]} to political agents like Lieutenant 
Clanning. He firmh refused to submit to this jiro- 
cedure : yet a letter addressed to him was opened b\ 
Burmese officials. Lieutemant Clanning thereupon leli 
Rangoon (No\ ember LS, 1803), considering it unsalc 
to Stas there any longer.' 

During his stay in Rangoon Lieutenant Canning 
was told l>\ a Europctin priest'- that though the Kint> 
was willing to gi\e the be.st terms to the highest bidder, 
he would neser enter into a specific treaty with the 
french, nor grtint them any territorial concession. ' In 
the long run this anahsis of Burmese jiolicry proved to 
be true.' The v\ar with Siam was going on as before ; 
in addition, the .Slums had invaded Burmese territoi}.' 
'i’et the King showed no signs of invoking E'renth 
a.ssistan(e. French shi]is'* and French officers weie. 
indeed, coming to and leaving Burmese ports ; but no 
definite information was available regarding their 
intention or the real attitude of the Burmese Court 
towards them. laeutenant Canning, however, sus- 

‘ .s. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

* SaniTcniiaiKT 

S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

^ Ueulenanl Caniiin.i^ agreed witli this com-lnsioii. (S ‘-•' 
July 5, 1804, No. 134). 

" S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 130. 

* Durin.kj Cannin.kj’s slay at Kaiigoon a I'rencb v-=*ssel arn^''^! 
there with a letter for the K.ing from the Governor of Tranqiu l 
The Captain supplied to the Burmese authorities 1510 musk‘’"* 
and Canning .suspected that “he had been privately appoii’‘‘‘^ 
agent.** (Bayfield, TlistoriLal Review, p. xxviii). This Fnii li 
vessel may be identical with the Jeune Africainc. 
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[X’Cted that the French were trying ‘to feel their 
ground.’' He ajiprchcndcd a repetition of Dupleix’s 
Lvploits: “The Buimans,” wrote he, “sirong and robust, 
Iree from all sliackles of caste, satisfied with the coarsest 
fare, and insensible to llie hardships of the climate, if 
disciplined by French adventurers paid by their own 
(ioxernment, and supplied with warlike stores by 
Irance, or taught to manulacturc them themselves, 
might, at a future ])eriod, rtxne to us very troublesome 
neighbours.’’- At the same time he believed that ‘the 
glorious conclusion of the late Maharatta war’ would 
lia\e a due share of influence in the Burma councils 
in respect to this countrv.’' 

’Fhc period of Gtnning’s residence at Rangoon 
(May .‘11 — November IS, 180.S) saw important develop- 
ments in India. The news of the outbreak of war in 
Euro|)e in May did not officially reach the Governor- 
General till September, but, as we have already seen,^ 
he was prepared for all eventualities. Decaen, who 
"as appointed Gaptain-Cieneral of French India, and 
liis chief of stall, Binot. established contact with some 
Indian Princes ; but Decaen ’s troops were barely 
enough to garrison the French islands, and the French 
s(|uadron under Admiral Linois was not strong enough 
liir offensive action. The only serious trouble to the 
Goinpany came from the French jirivateers, which now 
"ivered the Indian Ocean in all directions.'' But the 


' s. c., July 5, t804. No. 124 ; June 20, 180.S, No. 44.1. 446, 447. 
’ .S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 134. 

’ S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 447. 

* See ante, p. 199. 

‘ See Pcarii, A History of Rangoon, pj). 101-102. 
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privalccrs could do nothing ‘beyond inflicting' hcaw 
pri\atc; losses, and left the Company’s position in India 
untouched’. In 180.5 the Cape was re-occupied by thi' 
English, and the French islands were cut off from their 
nearest sujiplies of foodsiufls.' 7’hus, by the time ol 
Loi'd \Vellesle\'s retirement from India (August, 180.")) 
the I rcnch menace on land and sea had lost much ol 
its cHectivencss, and the necessity of securing Burmese 
to-opeiation against the French was no longer vei\ 
urgent. 

Meanwhile, the scene on the Indian continent 
h;id also betome favourable to the Company. The 
intrigues of Detaen and Binot failed to organise an 
anti British cotilition, for they were unable to jirovide 
Indian Princes with ‘anything more serviceable than 
encounigement in what was to pro\e a suicidal policy’.' 
On December .SI, 1802, Peshwa Baji Rao II concluded 
the treaty of Btissein, by which he entered into a 
Subsidiary Alliance with the Oimjiany. Sir Alfred 
Lyall says, “\\'^elles ley’s subsidiary troojis were en- 
camped at the capitals of the four great Indian poweis 
. . ., at My.sore, Hyderabad, Lucknow and Poona." 
The treat)' teas a great triumph for the Governoi- 
Cidneral, but Lord Castlereagh, President of the Boaul 
of Control, pointed out that it made war inevitable 
War, indeed, broke out while Canning was still <ii 
Rangoon ; but the blows dealt at the Marathas weie 
swift and terrible. Sindhia and Bhonsla w'ere coii'- 
pelled to make peace in December, 1803. The reversi s 

I Cambridf'c History of India, Vol. V, pp. 329-330. 

» Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 330. 
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ol the British' canjc later — in 1804-5. Lord Wellesley’s 
policy was discredited, and I.ord Cornwallis was 
a])pointed to su[iersede,hini. 

In spite ol the failures of the British forces in 
1 80 1-5 the \iciories of Arthur W'ellesley and Lake in 
ihc early stage ol the war could not htit impress India 
.111(1 Burma. The Ininied submission of the Nizam, 
the dramatic fall of Tipu .Sultan, the cowardU 
siinender of the Peshvv:*, the crushing defeats ol 
Sinohia and Bhonsla, the establishment of British 
.iiithority o\er the puppet Emperor, Shah Alam fl- 
ail these momentous events, follotving each other in 
(|iiick stiecession within a brief peritJtl of five years 
(1798-1803), establLshed the Company in a position 
ninth coitld not hut influence the policy of its neigh- 
Iiouis. It is perha[)S not tvithout significance that the 
lhirme.se authorities made no anti-British move in 1804 
and during the early months of the year 1805. 
I’lohably their inactivity was not altogether un- 
(oimccted with the military triumphs of the Company 
in the early stage of the .Second Anglo-Maratha War. 
It was just after Lake’s failure at Bharatpur and Lord 
'iWllesley’s departure from India that Burma again 
irotibled the British Government. 

^On the whole. Lord Welleslev’s policy w:is success- 
liil in keeping Burma free from effective French 
‘'Derations./ The credit due to him in this respect is. 
Iioivever, to be modified by seseral considerations. In 
die first place, we have seen that the French never 

* Mon.son’.s retreat {Augu.st, 1804) ; Lake’s failure at Hharal- 
P'T fApril, 1805). 
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made am systematic at tempi to convert Burfna into 
a base of oj)CTations against British Bengal. No diih 
autlioriscd and }n‘ 0 ])cTly equipped French envoy visited 
Burma. SonuThing more than casual visits of privateers 
and ad\entuiers was reejuired to draw Burma to the 
French side.^ Secondlv, we have no definite inform;i- 
tion about the real attitude of the Burmese Conn 
towards the Anglo-French conflict in India. The 
lejiorts of Symes and Canning seem to attach 
exaggerated imjxtrtance to casual conxersations and 
ba/aar rumours : it is almost certain that they could 
not fathom the secret feelings of the Burmese Ring 
and his Ministers. So far as we can judge from the 
unsatisfactory material at our disposal, Bo-daxv-j3a-);i 
xvas a really shrewd and competent pilot for his King- 
dom. He xviselv refused to enter into ‘entangling 
alliances’ with either England or P'rance. As yet his 
chief political object xvas the con(|uest of Siam ; he 
was not interested in Bengal or Assiim. His control 
oxer Rangoon brought him into contact xvith England 
and France ; he baffled both by pursuing a seemingly 
shifting and capricious policy. 


* In 1804 an Kn):;lish (ibserver noticed the presence of oi'*' 
three permanent T'rcnch residents in l<aii.ixoon, besides f' *'^ 
T'renchnien who were temporarily in the port en^affcd in beildju*; 
a ship. (Pearn, A History oj Rangoon, pp. 77-78). 
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THE QUESTION OF ARAKAN' REFUGEES (1805-1822) 

Lord (Cornwallis, who took o\er charge from Lord 
Wellesley on Jul\ 30, 180.5, died on October .5, 1805, 
and was succeeded bv the senior member of Council, 

j 

Sir (ieorge Barlow. Like .Sir John Shore he was a 
capable departmental official, but owing to the narrow- 
iU“ss of his \iews he was cjiiite unfit to deal hrmly with 
the political jiioblems left unsohed by Lord Wellesley, 
ford Curzon justly obser\es that he ‘had not the 
strength of character to enable him to ride the Indian 
or an\ storm'.* The recall of Lord Wellesley meant 
the reversal of his policy; both Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow 'zealously carried out the policy of 
iion-intervcniioii prescribed by the authorities in 
Kngland. The same j)olicy was continued, with some 
unavoidable modifications, by the next Governor- 
f'eneral. Lord Minto, who assumed charge on July 31. 
!8()7. Malcolm remarks, “The government of Lord 
Minto had no result more important, than the im- 
piession it conveyed to the authorities at home, of the 
utter impracticability of j)crsev erance in that neutral 
])<>licv they had desired to pursue. It was a progressive 
oturn to a course of action more suited to the extent, 
tile character, and the condition of the British power 


‘ liritish (iovermnent In India, Vol. II, p. 183. 
‘ Political History of India. 
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Soon after Lord Wellesley’s departure frdm Indiii 
the Governnieiit of Bengal had to protest against a 
])articularly high-handed act on the part of the 
Btinnese officials at Rangoon. It appears that a vessel 
ivas proceeding Iroin the Isle of France to Rangoon 
under Burnie.se colours. She aroused the suspicion of 
a Biitish ship of ivar. On search it was discovered 
tJiat she did not posse.ss the necessary papers to jiroxe 
Iier nationality. The British ship of war seized her 
and took her to Rangoon. There she was seized by 
Burinesc officials. The commander of the British ship 
of war was not prepared to give up his lawful prize. 
He forcibly brought the captured vessel otit of the 
river. The CJovernor of Rangoon threw all Britisli 
residents of the city into prison and ordered the 
rudders of all English ships in the river to be 
’unhung’. Sir George Barlow, who had in the mean- 
while assumed the Governor-Generalship, requested the 
Viceroy of Pegu to release the ships and the pri.soncr.s. 
who had been victimised for no offence of theiis, 
although he did not justify the conduct of the coin- 
mandet of the British ship.’ In rejdy the Burmese 
Government stated that British residents of Rangoon 
were neither imprisoned nor molested, and that flie 
‘unhanging’ of the rudders was the normal proceduie.' 
The vessel in tjuestion was then restored to the 
Burmese Government.'' 

After Lord Minto’s assumption of office ;is 

‘P. C., January 16, 1806, No. 7. 

108A. 

» S. S., July 17, 1806, No. 109. 

*P. C., March 28, 1808, No. 55. 


S. C., July 17, 1806, N' 
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(ioxcrnor-General a Burmese envoy came to Calcutta 
lo protest against the violation of Burmese territorial 
soNcreignty by a British man ol war. In January, 1807, 
.1 French ship tried to pass between the island of 
(;lieduba and the coast of Arakan and ‘got aground’. 
The Caj)tain of a British ship of war, which was then 
nitliin sight, sent a boat to the s)X)t. The French ship 
fired upon the boat. The English Captain then sent 
liis men to take possession ol the French ship. They 
fourd that the ship was wiecked. The crew had left 
her and gone to the shore ; only the Captain and one 
ollicer were found on board. I'hese officers were taken 
to the British ship. The English Captain then went 
in search ol the crew, who tvillingly came with him to 
his shij). All these men were ultimately sent to the 
Isle of France. The Burmese Gos ernment argued that 
the English Captain had no right to arrest the French 
olhcers and men in Burmese territory. Lord Minto 
teplied that Burmese territory w:is ‘violated not by the 
Fnglish, but by the French, who . . . fired upon the 
Knglish boat.’’ The matter ended there. Later on 
l ord Minto conciliated the \'^iccroy of Pegu by per- 
iiii’ting his agents to buy salt petre and muskets in 
Clalcutta.’’ 

While these petty disputes were distracting the 
attention of British authorities in India, England was 
making a desperate attempt to frustrate the Continental 
■System inaugurated by Napoleon in 1806. By an 
Order in Council, dated November 11, 1807, it was 

■ P. C., March 28, 1808, No. 55, 56. 

’P. C., April 29, 1809, No. 162, 163. 
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declared that all trade in articles produced by countries 
excluding British ships and goods, or by their colonies, 
tvas to be considered unlawful, and that all ships 
trading to or from the said countries or their colonics, 
together with all mcrchandi.se and prodtice belonging 
thereto, were thenceforth to be lawful prize.’ If this 
order was to be rigidly enforced, the ‘extensive trade 
carried on between Pegu and the French islands’ was 
likely to be severely curtailed. The result would, 
therefore, be unlavourable to ‘the commercial interests 
and the resetme of the Government of Pegu.’ Loid 
Minto apprehended that the King of Burma would not 
accept this loss as a necessary ‘e\il esenttially in- 
separable IVom a maritime war between other States'. 
“In the East,” he observed, “where the.se law's (t.c., 
laws of maritime war) are utterly tinknown, their 
obsersation must naturalh tend to excite , the com- 
plaints and the resentment of the neutral States whose 
interests are affected by them. The jnohibition of the 
trade to the blockaded ports and the penalty ol 
infringing that jjrohibition will be deemed on our pan 
acts of hostility.” Such an interjtretation was to be 
expected particularly from Burma, w'hich might reta- 
liate by seizing the person and propeity of Britisli 
subjects ‘within the reach of its power’, and by pm- 
hibiting British trade altogether.® 

In July, 1809, Lord Minto decided to send 
Captain Canning to Burma. He was not authorisi'd 
to assume ‘the style and title of Envoy’; he was to 


» Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IX, p. 366 (Cheap edition' 
»P. C., July 20, 1809, No. 11. 
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act as an Agent for the accomplishment of certain 
spccilic purposes. He was not to proceed beyond 
Kangoon, unless it was found absolutely necessary to 
i>() to the capital. His princij)al object was to explain 
ilic significance of Blockade and to ccmvince the 
lUiniiese (hnernmeiit that the measures adopted 
against the French were not acts of hostility against 
ibiima. Jf the Burmese (joxernment rcfuscxl to be 
(o;i\incccl, Cajitain (imning was to take measures for 
protjcting from violence the person and property of 
Ihitish subjects.’^ 

Claptain Claiming arrixed at Rangoon on October 
2. hSOy. Hie Licutenani-Cioxernor who had previously 
insisted on o{)cning his letters xvas still in charge of 
Rangoon. Naturally Claptain Claiming expected an 
iiMlaxourable rcc(.‘pliorn but he soon found that the 
l/KUtenant-Cioxernoi; had changed his altitude.^ His 
lust impression was that Fiench influence had declined 
, or almost disappeared from, Burma.'^ His explana- 
ms satisfied the Lieutenant-Ciovernor and his council, 
and prompt measures were taken to send his letters to 
ilic capital. He noted two favourable circumstances 
winch, he thought, would prevent the King from 
id()|)ting a hostile attitude. The large income which he 
Iriixecl from Rangoon Avas drawn almost wholly from 
hu‘ port dues and x:ommcrcial taxes paid by British 

' p. c., July 20, 1809, No. 24. 

’ P. C., November 14, 1809, No. 24. 

' P. C., December 5, 1809, No. 131. Captain Caiiiiiiig stated 
ih.'ii no “official communication between the Government of Ava 
•''ad the Isle of Prance has taken place since my departure from 
^^^aigjpon in November, 1803.“ (P. C., December 26, 1809, No. 67). 
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merchants. For him it would be a suicidal »mcasuic 
to bring about a rupture with the British Government. 
Moreover, the war with Siam was still going on, and 
the King was mobilising all his re.sourccs in men .ind 
money in order (o send a gr;md exjjcdition to occupt 
the capital of tliat country.' 

Towards the close of October the Viceroy of Pe«u 
came to Rangoon. He showed sjx'cial marks of favoiii 
to Gtiplaiii Ganning and »old him that, so far as hi' 
])ersonal opinion was concerned, he w:is jirepared m 
accept British legulations about the blockade of the 
French islands. ('a|)tain Ganning was summoned to 
Araarapura.- He left Rtingoon on December 23 ;mil 
arrited at the capital on Februtiry 10, ISIO." 

Ciiptain Catining gives us :i terrible picture til 
Burma. During his journey from Rangoon to Amani- 
])ura he frequently came across deserted villages and 
decayed towns. Burma, he stiys, was far more piov 
perous in 1803. “The mi, scry of the people,” .sjiys he 
“is Ixqond de.scription ; children of sarious ages wtii' 
repeatedly brought to me whose fathers had been' 
driven to the war (with Siam), and whom their motlieisi 
begged me to accept in the hope of jnocuring for theii i 
offspring that sustenance which they were unable i"l 
afford. The wretched inhabitants, dragged from ihcii 
houses, or publicly .sold if unable to pay the exorbitant 
requisitions of the Government, to avoid famine tnid 
di.saster in a camp, or the mi.serie.s of slavery, have in 
numerous bands had recourse to open rebellion, tind 

' P. C., Ueceraljcr 26, 1809, No. 57. 

* P. C., January 9, 1810, No. 72. 

“•P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 
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now infest the gi:eat river in such a manner as to 
lender navigation impracticable to any boat not well- 
protected.”^ 

'I'he capital j)ro\ided an atmosphere of terror and 
iiitiigue. “ rhe present King,” says Captain Canning, 
*‘.il all times despotic, superstitious and cruel, has of 
late years been rendered by age still more gloomy and 
suspicious, and his temper is now become insupport- 
;J)le to his family and to lU Avhom necessity obliges to 
.ijijuoach him. He has half persuaded himself that 
jinniortality is attainaldc h) charms and elixirs which 
he is at all times compounding. No one is now anxious 
lo offer advice to a man who fretiiienlly ])ursues with 
a sword or spear an) j)erson whose countenance 
<Iia!ices to displease him, and who in sudden fits of 
Mgc’ has ordered hundreds to execution, and afterwards 
blamed his ministers for not interfering in their 
la\c)iir, by doing wliich the) tvould probably have 
|)!o\okcd the same fate.”- The Court was humming 
'viih intiigues. I hc King’s eldest son, who had shown 
M) uiuch favour to Colonel Symes, was dead. Although 

'P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

The distress notieed by Captain Caniiiiiii was tlie re.sidt of tlie 
^(yiifiision created by the war witli Siam in 1809-1810. ll was 
iM>]>u*hended that Kan.{*oon would be occui)ied by the Sianu‘se. 
^Miuh dania|Lje was caused at Kansoon by a fire started probably 
Iw’ incendiaries as a jwotest against licavv taxation and conscrip- 
(See Pearn, “A lUiriiia Diary of 1810”, JoittiiaJ of the hiinna 
iicscarch Society, Vol. XXVTT). Vi Rangoon the number of 
inhabited houses fell from 5,000 lo 1,500. (In .\ugusi, 1829, there 
^'^re 1,570 houses and 8,666 people). In March, 1810, it was 
Jioled at Rangoon that ” there is now ^ery little trade helweeii 
place and Bengal”. 

*P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 
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tlic King h:id declared the son* of the dead Pfince as 
his successor,- Captain Canning ajijivehendcd that liis 
(i.r., the King's) four snrsising sons were not likel) to 
yield without a struggle. “In fine,” says lie, “tli 
Court (if Amarapura presents at this nionient a scene 
of jealouss. lend and treachery between those connecud 
b\ the nearest lies ol blood that has jierhaps seldom 
been e(|ualled.”' AN’hilc Captain Canning was at 
Rangoon, the \’iceros of Pegu had asked him whelliei 
tile Riilish (ioseiniiient uould be prejiared to gise 
tiiililars .issistaiice to the young Prince against Im 
uncles. For this help he was prepared to gi\e ‘aii\ 
tract of land' which the Pnitish (hnermnent iiiiglii 
want. Captain (banning said that he was not authorised 
to discuss the mat ter ollicialls. but in his jirisaie 
capacity he encouraged the Viceroy to be hopeful. He 
expressed similar sentiments to the young heii 
apparent on his arrival at the capital.' 

Soon after his arrisal at Amarapura Cjaptain 
Canning heard from icliable persons that “the Kiun 
claimed Chiliagcjiig and Dacca as hasing ancieiiil' 
formed part of the kingdom of Arakan”."' His ‘pris.iif 

^ Later Kiii.t; lin-.t^yi-daw. 

* Ehi she vihi. 

»P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

* P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

* Althoui^h CliiUagong was for many years a part of 
Kiiig:(ioni of Arakan, Dacca was never permanently aiinexcil 
the Mags. Por them Dacca w'as noihin^^ more than a flour i si 
field for plunder. When Captain Cox went lo .Amarapura, 
Burmese Ministers hinted that the Kmg w’()uld claim ‘CliiU*'' 
j^ong, Luckipore, Dacca and the whole of the CaseiiilHi/*^ 
island.' (Journal of a Residence, p. 300). ‘Luckipore' is pr()1>’‘1'*' 
Lakshmipur, now an important village in the district of Noid'il! *^’- 
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.i|)artmcnt was filled Avitli maps and plans of Dacca 
and Chitlagono, Avhich he was strongly bent on 
annexing'. Before the British Agent’s departure from 
the capital the King sent some spies to Chittagong and 
Dacca ‘for the purjiose of taking jdaiis of these 
|)io\inces and of the islands of Sandwip and Hatia.’^ 
No olficial claim was. howc\er, addressed to (kiptain 
Canning.- 

A few^ (la\s later a de| utation of Burmese Minis- 
I'.as came to see Cajitain Canning. 'J'hey made various 
(‘n(|uiries about the ])rincij)les and justification of 
r>lo(kade and appeared satisfied with the Agent's 
1 (plies, rhey jiersuaded the King to grant a formal 
inier\iew’ to Captain Canning. T he Agent recei\ed 
audience on February 28. 1810. He was excused most 
cl the humiliating (cremonies exacted from Suues and 
C(^\'. but the King still refused to accejit the (io\ernor- 
(iencral as his ecjual. He told Captain Canning that 
lie was entitled to an Embassy from the King of 
fiigland, because the (hnemor-General held only 
delegated authorit\. The letter linally issued by the 
King’s order ‘contained nothing satisfactory’ respecting 
I He ‘busiiu.’ss’ of ("aj^tain (Winning’s Mission and was 
^niiicn in ‘a very objectionable style'.* But the heir- 


* These islands are at jireseiit included in lU.‘ disiricl of 
l^‘)alvliali. They lie at the mouth of Ihe river ^Ie.nhna. They 
"ere constantly subjected to Arakanese depredations diirin.n th»' 
^bii^hal period. 

* U. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

* Bayfield, llii^torical Revinv, p. xxx. 

*This letter assured the (h)venior-C^eneral of the protection 
the Golden Feet and asked him to report the result of Captain 
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npj^iarcnt ordered that the Lieutenant-Governor oi 
Rangoon should not in future grant passports or pro~ 
lection of th<^ Burmese flag to shi})s bound for tin* 
FreiK'h islands.' 

A\'ith this empt\ concession C^aptain Canning left 
Amaraj>iiia on Manh 20 and started from Rangoon 
lor C-al(iuta on A])ril 10, bSlO. His reception at the 
(aj)ital he regarded as ‘little short of insult’, for no 
notice was taken of his arri\al for a fortnight. He 
came to the conclusion that “llie system of moderation 
adopted l)\ the British (ioxeinment towards A\a has 
failed (^1 having the desired ellecl”. The King, he 
thought, ‘ascribes our forbearance to want of jxiwer'. 
He did not consider Burma strong enough to challenge 
British power. He says, “In the IJj^per Provinces we 
observed no troops nor any appearance of armed forte, 
"riie onh body of men bearing a very distant 
rescmblante of regular troo])s that we saw in the 
country were those that accompanied the late Victaov 
of Pegu on his entrance into Rangoon . . . He (on- 
sidered that the invasion r,{ Chittagong was ‘not a 
certainlv but a j)robability’. If this apprehension 
proved to be true, Captain Canning recommended that 
the province of Arakan should be ‘the forfeit of such 
aggression'.. (;eographically this province is a con- 
tinuation of the plain that extends from Chittagong 
as far as Cape Negrais ; a high range of mountains 
separates it from Burma proper. British India might 

Canning’s Mission lo llie King of Knglaml. (Bayfield, 

Review, p. xxxi). 

» P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1 ; June 16, 1810, No. 64. 
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u;kIi its ‘natural frontier’ if Arakan tvas incorporated 
within Bengal. This exten.sion of the frontier would 
si'cure Bengal from all future attack from the Burmese 
l)\ the impenetrable btirrier «)f the Arakan mountains’. 
\Ioreo\Tr. Arakan was a very fertile granary ; it also 
Mip|)Iied teak, elephants’ teeth and other valuable 
,11 ikies.' 

On C’aptain Clanniiig’s arrixal in Calcutta the 
(.oxernoi -(General exjjressed ‘high app»'eciation of the 
/i-.il. discretion and abilitx’ displayed by him. One 
point, hoxvexer. was disapproved. It was not proper 
lot him, the (io\ernor-(ieneial observed, to encourage 
tile heir-apparent ‘to look foi the actixe support of the 
Iliitish (ioxernment in securing the sutccssion ... as 
u nexer could be in the (omemj)lation of the Govern- 
I'leni to interpose its power for that purpose.''* The 
policy of non-intei xention xxas at xxork: the days of 
1.01 d Wellesley xvere oxer. 

"1 he difliculties arising out of the blockade of the 
Krench islands came to an end xvitii the capture of 
liotli Mauritius and Bourbon" by Admiral Bertie and 
(kneral Abcrcroniby in ISIO. In 1811 a Briti.sh 
expedition occupied faxa. to which island a French 
legiinent had been sent sometime before by Dacaen. 
" 1 hese captures", saxs Prof. Dotlxvell, ‘‘brought to an 
end the aciixities of the prixateers, who thus lost the 
Irises at which they had refitted, revictualled, and sold 
ilieir prizes; and xviped out the French reputation in 


' 1’. C., M.'iy 29, 1810, No. 1. 

’ P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 2. 

’ Called the Isle of France and the He Bonaparte respectively. 
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India. Writing from |a\:i in 1811 Lord * Minio 
informed the Sen clary of St:ite for ^Var that ‘thi' 
Ihiiisli nation has neither an enemy nor ;i rival leh 
from tile Clape of (iwid Hope to Citipe Horn’.^ 

Petty disputes. lio\ve\er. arose now and tiicn to 
tli.sliirh the tranquillitN of the Burmese Court. About 
the middle of 1810 a Biitish shij) of war sei/x'd eertaiii 
military stores from a Burmese lirig. and die crew ol 
a Buiinese brig ivere .seized and detainetl by the 
<io\einnient of .Madras. A Burmese envoy came to 
Calcutta to obtain ledress lor the.se grievances. No 
trace was aiailahle of ilie ship which Iiad seized the 
military stores. The cajitured crew of the Ikirmesc 
brig weie sent to Rangoon.'' It is untertain whether 
these' measures satisfied the Buimesc Cun'crnmeiit. 
Within a few months the authorities in Calcutta had 
to prote.st against ‘\e\atious dt;la\s and detention' 
■sufiered h\ Britisli .ships at Rangoon,' 

In 1811 serious troubles arose in connecaion witii 


' Catnhiilllic llisioty of Ifniia, Vol. V, p. 332. 

In one* ol liis lirsl Idlers from India U) the Cliairman of tin 
Kast India Conijjan_> lyord 3Iinlo wrote, “The .Mauritius aflor'l’ 
i\ secure port for e([iii])]>ini^ and relittinii^ shijis of war and (j11i‘ i 
cruisers a.L,Tiinsl our trade, and a ])lace of refu.v^i* ami safei' 
for them and ilieir ju'izes. J^very project of the enemy wIip*' 
requires a naval and military force, will find facilities in i1b‘ 
possession of the ^Mauritius. Troops, stores, and shippin.i^ in:'' 
be almost imperceptibly a^.sembled there, sejiarately ami m 
detail, w’liich could not without extreme hazard of failure, l*^ 
disj^atched in a body from I'raiice”. fCounti ss ol Miiito, / nc' 
Minlo in India, ]l 241). 

* Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 613. 

» P. C., June 14, 1811, No. 49, 50. 

^ P. C., June 14, 1811, No. 49, 51. 
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ihf irnasioii of Arakari by a Mag refugee named Nga 
Chin Pyan, wlio is called Kingbering' in contemporary 
Ihiiish records. Through the negligence of Police 
he was able to collect a considerable body of 
ufugees and establish himself on the eastern side of 
\hc \af ri\er. AVhen these proceedings came to the 
iKJiK'e of the Magistrate of (Ihittagong, he tried, with- 
0111 success, to sei/e the person of Kingbering and to 
])ie\ent Alags li\ing within his jmisdiction from 
)<miing his standard. But Kingbering’s army did not 
(oiisist merely of men recuiit(‘d from liritish territory ; 
II was joined by main inhabitants of Arakan as he 
{.niied on hostilities against the Burmese oflicials in 
iluu ])ro\ince. He succeeded in bringing nearlv the 
uhole of Arakan tempoiarih under liis authority. It 
uiis tliat the inhabitants, exasperated by 25 years of 
Ihiimese tyraiiin, \(rluntarily submitted to him. But 
lu‘ knew that he Avas not strong enough to maintain 
liis authority jiennanenth against the superior strength 
'>1 Purina. So he jiosed as a nominee of the British 
'■o\rrnment and actually recpiested that (iovernment 
i:ic(e|)t tribute from him. Lord Minto |)ereinptorily 
't jKted this re(|uest.'’ 

It Avas clear that the Clourt of A\a Avould accuse 
l>tiiish authorities of instigating this rebellion. The 
hiiinese olfk ials in Arakan, whose cruelty and incom- 
^e((‘nce Avere primarily responsible for Kingberings 


‘Sec Pearn, “Kins ]U*ring“, Joiitiial of IJic lUtuini KcsCidcIi 
SiHh'ly, Vol. XXII. 

“ The daroga of Tek Naf was ilismissed. (P. C., Xovoinl)ef 
1811, No. 4). 

’ 1*. C.. Scotember 6, 1811, No. 50; November 22, 1811, No. 4. 
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MKCcss. ascribed bis successful in\asi()n to ‘the ‘designs 
and assistance of the British Cioxerunient’. Tins 
explanation was \ery likeh to be accepted as true 1)\ 
tlie King and his Ministers. It was apprehended in 
Clalctitla that reprisals might be taken against British 
subjet ts lixing at Rangoon, it was. therefore, decided 
that Ciaptaiti Canning .should again be sent to Burma.' 

I'be primarx objett of (;a|>tain Cannittg's Mission 
xxas to conxinte the Cauirt ol Axa that the Britisl 
(Joxernment. instead t)f instigating and assisting 
Kingbering, had done their best to restraiti him." 
the Burmese (ioxernment demanded British assistaiue 
for the re-establishment of their authoritx oxer Arakan. 
Cajttain Canning xxas authorised to gixe a negatixe 
repl) : “The British (Ioxernment cannot reasonablv 
be expected to remedy exils arising from the disalhi- 
tioti of the subjects of the Ring of Axa.” If the 
Burmese (ioxeitiment seized the person and jirojteiix 
of British subjects lixing at Rangooti. Captain Ckinning 
xxas asked to demand their release, and to threaten 
‘a rujjture betxveen the txvo States’ in case his demand 
xx'tis rejected. He xxas not authorised ‘to proceed to 
mea.sures of force’ xvithoul reference to Calcutta. 
Finally, Captain (kintting xxas asked to make it deal 
that his ajipeaKince at the Burmese Court was not 
‘deprecatory solicitation’. He was told that bi^ 
representations must not he ‘couched in the language 
of apology’. His Mission xxas not ‘dictated by a 

* I>. C., .September 6, 181t, No. 60; October It, 1811, No. 4 

* The measures adopted hy the Mapjislrale of ChlttaiV’’"-' 
are detailed in Captain Canning’s letter to the Viceroy of !'< 

(P. C., November 22, 1811, No. 4). 
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iilicr nu)ti\r (han a sense of (he right of the Clo\ern- 
iiunt of A\a to receive an explanation of the cirtum- 
>.i.inces under which that (io\eriinient has been 
(liprived of a \aluable portion of its dominions Ijy 
means originally deri\ed from the Comj)any’s 
j)i()\ inces'.' 

Clajstain (banning arrixed at Rangoon on October 
IS. 1811. He found ibat all Burmese ofhcials. including 
ilu‘ \'icero\ of Pegu.' entertained ‘a strong susjticion’ 
ili.it a large forte of refugee Mags could not have been 
(i)llected in a British provinte. nor the invasion of 
\vakan bv Kingbering have taken jvlace. without the 
knowledge and |)artici|)ation of the British (iovern- 
nieni.' (^ajxain Oanning tried to convince the Vbcerov 
lial his imjjression was wrong,' but the latter remained 
) -uspicious as before.' He sent an envoy to Calcutta 
luid demanded that if Kingbering or any of his asso- 
( kites again fled to British (erritorv, they .should not 
<mlv be refused asvltim but seized and delivered to 
liiirme.se ollicials." Lord Minto was prepared to exi)el 
them from British lerritorv. but be refused to agree 
ill surrender tbem to the Burmese Oovernment." 

Meanwhile Burmese troops had succeeded in 
defeating Kingbering and dispersing his forces. In 
December. 1811, river boats were sent against tbe rebel 

■P. C., SipU-niber 0, 1811, No. 50. 

* Not that Viceroy who had helped Colonel vS\nies. 

M». C., November 22, 1811, No. 4. 

* His letter to the Viceroy was considered b\ the vSniireine 

1 Council to be Uk) apologetic. (P. C., November 22, 1811, No. 5) 

, “ P. C., December 26, 1811, No. 6. 

• P. C., January 17, 1812, No. 63. 

' P. C., January 17, 1812, No. 63. 
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Mags. I’lic cqHipiiicnts of these boats left much to he 
desirefl: “their fifiins are of all calibres , . . . and eaten 
lip with rust : their shot lumps of lead pounded into 
somethin,” liki- a round shape ; and their commandeis 
native I’ortnguese of the lowest description, without 
either knowledge or experieiue”.' But even these 
boats jiroved too strong lor Kingbering. Many of his 
followeis crossed the Nal and took shelter in Britisli 
territorv. 'I’he Magistrate of Cihittagong apprchetided 
that Jiurinese troojrs miglit enter into British territoiv 
in pursuit of the rebels. .So a detachment of troops 
was sent to the southern frontier. This unforeseen 
itidirsion of a large number of refugees compelled 
Lord Minto to modify his oiiginal plan of compellin!i 
them to leave British territory. I'he refugees miglii 
be divided into three (lasses — Kingbering atid other 
leaders, Mags who had atcompanied Kingbeiing from 
Chittagong, and Mags who had left .Arakan after the 
defeat of Kingbering. \Vith regard to the leadeis. 
Lord Minto was ‘unwilling to deliver iij) even Kitig 
bering to the sanguinary vengeance of the Burmese 
Covernment'. although in future circumstances might 
‘render that measure expedient’. He was, however, 
prepared to conifiel them ‘to (|uit the limits of the 
province of Chittagong’. With regard to the setoinl 
class of relugees. although they were to be given 
immediate jrrotettion from the pursuit of the Burmese 
army, they would ultimately be compelled ‘to retire 
from our provinces’. No definite conclusion "-is 
formed about the ultimate fate of the third class <>l 


*P. C., December 26, 1811, No. 6. 
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ufiigucs, although, for the time being they were to bt 
allowed to take shelter in Chittagong. These points. 
\scvc communicated to Captain (kmning in due course 
and he was authorised to intimate the Burmese 
( )\ crnnu'in according!) . ' 

In kVbruar), 1812, the (Toxernor of Arakan 
hamallv demanded the surrender o[ Kingbering and 
(idler leaders of the late rt'bellion. and declared that, 
il his demand was i ejected, he xsould jmrsne them ‘to 
\\li:ue\er (juarter of the C]om|3an\*s territory they may 
u treat’.- I he Magistrate of Chittagong informed him 
diat he xvonld arrest Kingbering. but the ([uestion of 
Mil tendering him could be decided by the Supreme 
(loxernment alone. Lord Minto approved this reph, 
aldiough the Ahigistrale was told that he had ‘attri- 
huied to (iov eminent ... a greater degree of solicitude 
lot their (/.c., rebel leaders') apprehension than is in 
iCcdity entertained'.’’ Some members of Kingberring's 
kiniil) were arrested. The Magistrate of Chittagong 
u.is asked to treat ihenr‘with every degree of delicacy 
an i kindness’; thev were neither to be surrendered to 
die Jiurmese nor allowed to escape. Troops were sent 
horn Dacca to the southern frontier in order to deal 
''iih ‘the menaced invasion of the Burmese forces'.* 
A ship, accompanied by a crui/.cr of 20 guns, w^as sent 
to Rangoon to ])rovide lor C^aptain Canning’s safety 
‘Old eventual retreat’. He was authorised to leave 


> P. C., January 25, 1812, No. 53. 

* vS. C., P'ebruary 21, 1812, No. 34. 

* S. C., February 21, 1812, No. 22. 

* S. C., February 21, 1812, No. 33. 
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Rangoon if ho was insulted or ihvoatcndd wiili 
\ iolenre.' 

J'hesc ajiprehcnsions of llic Sujncine Govcrnnicni 
were not baseless. I'he Magistrate of Chittagoiig 
reported tliat tlie Burmese vakils W(,tc trying to mis- 
lead Iiim b) ‘jjaeific jirojiosals’. while about r)0() 
Burmese troops (tossed the Naf and fired on British 
tioojts.- (laptain Ganning was therenpon asked to 
remonstrate against tlte deteitful tonduet of tlie 
Burmese offiters on the frontier'.” C'-olonel Morgan, 
who (ommanded British troops in C.hittagong. took 
tile ‘paeihe jiroposals’ ol tlte Burmese t’dltils seriousU' 
and invited them to a conference. One of theii 
demands was that the refugees belonging to the lliird 
(lass' should be ‘encouraged, jterniilted and ordered' 
to return to .Vrakan 'under assurances of good treat 
ment on the |)art of the (lovernmcnl of Ava'. Colonel 
Morgan was informed that this demand might be com 
plied with, il ‘some authentic and formal security sliall 
be allorded for the safetv of the emigrants by written 
stipulations under the signature of the Raja nl 
.Arakan'.'’ It was reported that the Burmese General 
intended to encamp near the Naf during the rain' 
season of 1812.' He jjrobably expected to occupy that 
jjortion of British territory which was inhabited h' 

> .S. C.. I-'ebrn.'iry 21. 1SI2. No. 34; March 13. 1812, No. !' 

» vS. C., March 13, 1812, No. 2. 

• .S. C., :March 13, 1812, No. 4. 

* S. C., 'March 20, 1812, No. 13. llis conduct was disappi'<' 
■ed by the (joverniiKnl. {S. C'., March 20, 1812, No. 15). 

•' Sec p. 236. 

«. S. C., March 13, 1812, No. 27. 

» S. C., March 10, 1812, No. 13. 
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I Ik; Mags during the heavy rains, when British trt>ops 
were likely to leave that unhealthy region.* But he 
(lianged his mind in April, 1812, probably in response 
lo orders received from the Viceroy of Pegu, and 
.idopted a really* pacific attitude. In May I.ord Minio 
{oiicluded that the Burmese no longer meditated 
'designs of a hostile nature’. British troops were 
oidered to leave the frontier." 

It is necessary at this stage to turn to the actir ities 
of CLjitain (’aiming at Rangoon. Towartls the close 
of Jatiuary, 1812, he was asked to proceed towards 
Viiiarapura,'’ but his dejrarline was delaved by the 
tension due to the appearance of Burmese troops on 
the (ihitlagotig Irontier. The ship (Amboyna) and the 
(lui/er (Malabar) .sent by the Sujnerne ('.overnment' 
arrived near Ratigoon on March 18,1812. It was with 
some dilliculty that Captain C-anning secured the per- 
mission of the Viceroy of Pegai to bring the ships lo 
die .shore. The arrival of these ships excited wide- 
pread alarm in Rangoon. Mari’) Burmese officials 
l)eli(;ved that war had already broken out on the 
Viakan frontier and that the shijis intended to capture 
Rang(K)ii. The Viceroy of Pegu remained friendly. 
I>iit took the precaution of collecting troops. Captain 
Canning was requested to proceed to the capital, but 
I'c refused on the ground that he had been asked by 
I'is Government to remain at Rangoon till further 
'>rders. The apprehension of the Burmese officials was 

* S. C., March 20, 1812, No. 16. 

• S. C., April 17, 1812, No. 59; May 8, 1812, No. 20. 

’ P. C., February 21, 1812, No. 30. 

"vSee p. 237. 
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increased by I he arrival, on March 29, of a British 
sciiooner at Rangoon. CajJtain Canning obserxes, 
"1 he 111 most degree of alarm jn evailed. The bazais. 
at tlial hour much thronged, xveie deserted ; many oi 
the inhabitants jnejjared to rise in faxour of ilit 
Knglisli, mail) to ojipose them, and still more for tlic 
jnn jjose of general plunder, and many iictually lelt tlu' 
loivn and sought reluge in the jungles". The \'icero\ 
took prompt measuies to pacify the jiopulation and 
inxited (kiptain Charming to see him. The intev- 
\iexv Avas not pleasant, although nothing untoward 
happened. rAxo English oflicers of the schooner xverc. 
hoAvexer. ‘confined under lock and key’ for a lew 
hours in the custom house. Some othiT pettx incidents 
and reluible rejxnts conxiiiced Ctijitain Canning that 
the Burmese officials intended to put him ‘undci 
restraint'. He left the city and established his resideiKC 
on the Malabar — not XA'ithout a demonstration of 
hostility from some Burmese troops and Avar boats 
stationed at the jiort. The Viceroy tried to conciliate 
him by sending the sailors of the Avar boats to apologise 
for their conduct. Captain Canning xvas ‘entirel' 
satisfied’ and resumed friendly communications xxitli 
the Viceroy. He did not return to Bengal at oiue. 
became such a steji xxas likely to be considered by the 
Burmese officials as ‘nearly tantamount to a declaration 
of war’.* 

Early in May, 1812, the (Jovcrnor-Gencral ordered 
Captain Canning to return to Calcutta ; the purpose 
of his Mi.ssion had already been accomplished by •h<^' 


• S. C., May 8, 1812, No. 23. 
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explanation which he had offered about the measures 
adopted by the British Gcncrnment in connection with 
Kingbering's rebellion. Buniiesc troops had left the 
lioiitier, and the departure of the British Agent w^as 
.10 longer likely to be interpreted at Rangoon as a 
(iiinonstration of hostility.’ Before receiving this 
oifler (Captain (banning had to pass through some un- 
pleasant incidents. T he Burmese officers seized some 
lents belonging to the British Mission ; these were 
letunied only when Captain Canning positively told 
ihe Vicerov ol Pegu that he would leave RangtKin 
iniiiiediately if British propel ty was seized in that way. 
Some tombs and monuments, including those on the 
,i*ia\es ol some ‘respectable Europeans’, were destroyed 
ill order to collect bricks for erecting fortifications. 

I here was so much agitation and so many rumours at 
Rangoon that Ciiplain Ciinning became very anxious 
ioi the safety of British subjects living in the city.’^ 
rile Vicero) of Pegu demanded the surrender of the 
lugitive Mag chiefs. Captain Canning refused to 
toinmit himself, on the excuse that he had no positive 
inlormation about the matter. But he argued that 
the disturbance in Arakan was solely due to ‘the 

' vS. C., May 8, 1812, No. 25. 

* Some Brilisli subjerts fled to Captain Canning’s ship. 
AiiioiijT them was I'elix* Carey, who brought with him his wife, 
nii)iher-in-law and sister-in-law. As these ladies were Burmese 
subjects it was illegal for them to leave the city, .\fler acrimo- 

correspondence between .Captain Canning and the Burmese 
^jllners Carey returned to the city with those ladies. Captain 
t'finmng requested the Supreme Government to lake up the 
'‘‘M-d question of the emigrartion of the wives and children 6f 
th( r^uro])eans from Burma, but Lord Mi 11 to decided not to inter- 
ferc with the internal laws of Burma. 

16 
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oppressive and tyrannical goxernmenl’ of the Burmese 
Governor ol that pro\ inee — a remark approved by the 
Burmese vakil who had recently visited Colonel 
Morgan — and claimed that the misconduct of that 
official shoidd not be used as an excuse for demanding 
the surrender of the fugitives. He said, . . the 
surrender of persons to certain destitution who seek 
refuge in the dominions of any gre:rt power must 
ahvays be deemed an act of extreme concession.” I'heu 
at the V'iceroy’s request he moved from the ship to a 
eoinenient house on the bank of the river, which ‘in 
point of .security was not inferior to a residence on 
board ship.’' The resumption of friendly intercoursi' 
was soon disturbed by the attempt of the Burmese to 
detain some British ships, to .seize C:i|itain Cannings 
official correspondence and to confine the family of a 
British subject. These disputes were, however .satis- 
factorily settled.'' 

T owards the close of May, 1812, Captain Canning 
came to the conclusion that the time h:td come for him 
to pr(x;ced to Amarapura. He had reasons to belies i' 
that a sati.sfactory solution of the question of the 
refugees could be found only by direct negotiations 
with the King. The ungovernable temper of the old 
King was kept in restraint by the tact of the heir- 
apparent (his grandson) who took a prominent part in 
the management of affairs. During Captaiii Cannings 
former visit to the capital the heir-apparent had been 
very friendly to him. There was no reason to beli' 'C 


* S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 22. 

• S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 24. 
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iliat his attitude had changed. His immediate return 
lo Bengal, Captain Canning thought, would frustrate 
tin; object of his Mission liy leaving everything in a 
slate of uncertainty and lead the Burmese to believe 
iliat hostilities were imminent.* 

Meanwhile Kingbcring bad made another attempt 
10 invade Arakan. The Burmese army had already 
left Arakan. Kingbering utilised (his opportunity, 
tiosscd the Nal with about r) 0 () followers and occupied 
,1 stockade at \,laungdaw. Colonel Morgan tried in vain 
H) aiTC'st him and to check his progress.^ The (iovern- 
inem authorised the Magistrate of Chittagong to offer 
a rewatd for the capture of Kingbering and his 
l)rincij)al associates and to issue a proclamation^ to the 
cllect that any one who directly assisted Kingbering 
would be punished ‘according to law.’* 

As a result of. this new development Captain 
Canning was ordered to wail at Rangoon and not to 
]>iocecd towards Amarapura. “The recent occurrences 
in Chittagong.” he was informed, “would furnish new 
sources of irritation and new grounds for arrogaitt 
<kntands. which by your presence at the capital the 
Court would be enabled to urge with all advantage 

be deri\ed from the relinquishment of the indepen- 
<lcnt and commanding position which you have the 
nuans of maintaining at Rangoon; and, above all, the 
Cosernraent and you would be deprived of the benefit 

* S. c., June 12, 1812, No. 24. 

* S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 19. 

* Text of the proclamation will be found in S. C., Jul.v 4, 
No. 34. 

‘ S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 20. 
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of a speedy and regidar communication between tlif 
Mission and the Presidency.” He was instructed lo 
explain the measures adopted by the British authorities 
to present tire Mag refugees from crossing the Naf aiifl 
‘to signih that this (iovernment is svilling to afford, 
to the extent that may be practicable, the co-o|>eratioii 
of its troops in quelling the insurrection headed In 
Kingbering.' If this assurance failed to conciliate ilie 
Burmese olficials at Rangoon and Captain Cannin!> 
w.'xs threatened with insult or injury, he svas authc- 
ri.sed ‘to retire without awaiting the result of a 
reference to the President).' With regard to the ques- 
tion of surrendering Kingbering, iti ciise he was 
captured by the Britisli authorities, the Goveruoi- 
Genenil was not prepared to gi\e up ‘;i fellow' creatine, 
whatever be the magnitude of his offences, to the 
summary decrees ol vindictise cruelty’; yet he would 
scry reluctantly agree to satisfy the Burmese detnand 
if it was the otily alternative to ssar. Lord Minto felt 
that sictory could be easily jmrehased in a svar svith 
Burma: ‘‘The coasts and piosinccs of that countis 
are certainly exposed to our attack svithout the means 
of defence, and the only part of our ten itory accessible 
to the Burmese forces might with ease be effectualh 
protected.” Even then he considered the extension ot 
territories to the eastward and southward to be ‘more 
burdensome than beneficial.’ His only purpose was 
to check ‘the arrogance and presumption' of ihe 
Burmese Court.* 

This despatch was soon follow'cd by another, in 


• S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 25. 
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uiiifh Captain Canning Avas informed that King- 
Ik ring’s expedition into'Arakan had totally failed and 
thai Kingbcring and his hdlowers had been driven 
l).uk into Cjhittagong. The Burmese troops who dis- 
jKised them did not cross the Naf, nor did they 
(luiiand their surrender. Captain Canning was now 
asked to return to Calcutta ; he Avas directed ‘on no 
account’ to prexeed to Amarapura.' 

Although Captain Canning Avas satisfied Avith 
the friendly attitude of the Rangoon officials, “ the 
(iovernor of Arakan created ncAv difliculties by writing 
111 ‘insolent’ letter to the Magistrate of Chittagong. 

1 lie Magistrate was directed by the Government to 
send a firm reply.' About the same time Kingbcring 
liiitiself precipitated a crisis by adopting predatory 
|)i.u'tices.‘ In August. 1812 . the Mtigistrate of 

I Chittagong reported: “The whole of the southern 
pint of the district is in a sttitc of confusion.’’ The 
Dlluers of the thana at Tek Naf Avere compelled to 
.ihandon their post, and the Mags ’carried all before 
iltc‘111.’ 'The Magistrate had to call for military assist- 
ince.'' He also tried to .seize tAvo Mag chiefs by 
ic'.ichery, but his plan Avas condemned by the Goa- 
‘'iiincnt in the strongest terms.® 

Captain Canning left Rangoon early in August, 

' R. C., June 25, 1812, No. 47. 

^ vS. C., June 25. 1812, No. 46. 

’ R. C., July 17. 1812. No. 23. 

' S. C., AuRUst 14, 1812, No. 17. 

■ S. C., August 21, 1812, No. 17, 23; September 11, 1812, No.' 
IS. 


“ S. C., September 11, 1812, No. 25. 
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1812.' His ])r(x;cedings received the fullest a|)pvoba- 
tion of the Go\ernment. He had succeeded, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in (Council, not onh 
in convincing the Burmese Cbtut that Kinghcring had 
received no encouragement or a.ssistance from the 
(]ompan\'s ollicers. hut also in ‘inspiring the Burmese 
authorities with juster notions of the character, prin- 
ciples and powers of the British (iovernment.’- The 
following chapters will rexeal how far these ‘juster 
notions’ inHuenced the policy of the Burmese Court. 

Meanwhile the depredations of Kinghering re 
maincd unchecked." The Magistrate of Chittagong 
was directed to take strong measures for ‘the seizure 
of Kinghering’s person and that of his princijral 
adherents."* In December, 1812, Kinghering made 
another attempt upon Arakan, hut the adventute 
ended in his ‘total defeat.’’ A Burmese force consisting 
of about 2.000 armed men entered into British 
territory ‘on the professed purpose of searching for and 
.seizing the insurgent Mag.s.' The Magistrate nl 
Chittagong asked (Colonel Dick, officer commanding in 
that district, to expel the Burmese from British terri- 
lory' ‘either by fair means or by com])ulsion.’® Ensign 
Hall was despatched at the head of some troops m 
Rutnapullung, but he found no Burmese troops there.' 

* S. C., Se])leinl)er It, 1812, No. 1. 

* S. C., vSeplemticr 25, 1812, No. 12. 

»S. C., October 16, 1812, No. 51; October 23, 1812, No. 
December 4, 1812, No. 33. 

* S. C., December 4, 1812, No. 34. 

* S. C., January 8, 1813, No. 5. 

* S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 31. 

t S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 34. 
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It was reported that they were ‘searching in the woods, 
and hills on the boundary for Kingbering and the 
in.siirgent Mags.'' The fiovcrnor of Arakan advanced 
with his troops :is far as Maungdaw and sent a friendly 
letter to the Magistrate of Chittagong.^ inviting his 
(o-operation against the fugitives. 'I’he Magistrate 
sent a conciliatory re[)ly.'‘ He was directed by the 
(iosernment not to withdnnv ;iny part of the force 
assembled on the southern frontier as long as the 
arni) of .Arakan reniaitied at Maungdaw. He was also 
asked to demand from the fiovernor of Arakan a 
formal disapprtnal of the (onduct of his men who 
penetrated into British territory. The Governor was 
to be informed that British troops would co-operate 
with him for the apprehension of Kingbering on the 
(lisiinei understanding that neither British nor 
Burmese tr<M)f)s would cioss the Naf without a ‘.specific 
invitation’ of the other party. But the Magistrate was 
flirected ‘to avoid any expression that can be construed 
into an intention to deliver Kingbering or his 
:i(Ilierenl.s, iti the event of their apprehension, into the 
liands of the Burmese Government.’^ 

To a letter written according to these instructions 
llie Governor of Arakan sent a civil reply; he requested 
d'at the rebel leaders .should be captured and surren- 
flered, but he olfered no apology for the violation of 
B'iti.sh teiTitory by his troops.' A few days later he 

' S, C., Jaiiunry 15, 1813, No. 35. 

“ S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 34. 

" S. C., Jaimar\ 15, 1813, No. 27. 

* S. C., January 29, 1813, No. 30. 

® S. C., February 11, 1813, No. 17. 
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sent another letter, in which he stated that his troojjs 
did not violate British territory.' Meanwhile wild 
rumours were afloat: it tvas said that a Burmese arni\. 
about 7,000 stronfj, was advancing to the NaP ; that a 
son of tlic King was coming from Amarapura to lead 
an expedition against the Biitish*; etc. These rumoitts 
were not considered credible by the Magistrate ol 
Chittagong, but he t(K)k adetjuate precautionary 
measures.' 

Although the Burmese had no real intention of 
beginning hostilities, they persisted in pressing theii 
demand for the surrender of the fugitives. Envoys 
were sent to Calcutta, where they arrived in April. 
181. H. Captain Canning tried to convince them that 
their demand was unjust, but his argitments had ‘little 
weight’ with them. They were afraid that they — ^aiicl 
other mettibcrs of their families — would lose tfieir 

V 

heads if they returned to Amarapura ‘without hasiiig 
effected the object of their mission.'^ While the envoys 
Avere trying to .save their otvii heads by securing those 
of the refugees, Kingbering was trying to lead another 
expedition into Arakan, and his followers weie 
‘plundering the inhabitants of the plains’ from their 
shelter in hills and jungles.* With great reluctant e 
Lord Minto authori.sed the Magistrate of Chittagong 
to declare that if Kingbering invaded Arakan again 


* S. C., Febrnary 26, 1813, No. 12. 

* S. C., Febrnary 19, 1813, No. 62. 

> vS. C., March 12, 1813, No. 32. 

« S. C., March 12, 1813, No. 32. 

* S. C., Augu.st 20, 1813, No. 19. 

* S. C., September 10, 1813, No. 16. 
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.iiifl fell into the hands of the British (iovcrnment, he 
would be surrendered to the Burmese. Even now he 
t'vpected that such a declaration would restrain King- 
iHi'ing and make it unncce.s.sary for British authorities 
10 hand him over to his cruel enemies. So he directed 
ilic Magistrate of Chittagong not to communicate in 
ollk ial letters to the Ciovernor of Arakan the decision 
ol the Supreme Government to surrender Kingbering.’ 
A few weeks later Lord Minlo left India, and King- 
hering troubled him no more. 

Lord Cur/on says. “Minto was one of the class of 
( an ernors-Gcneral who leave no particidar mark on 
liisiory and cease to he remembered cither for good 
or ill”.- Although a very competent observer like 
.Malcolm'' and historians like riiornton' and Marsh- 
iiiair' have prai,sed Lord Minto’s statesmanship in 
clocjuent words, yet, -so far as his policy towards Burma 
is concerned. Lord Cur/on's judgment is probably not 
'vithout adetjuate justification. During the period 
liSI 1-181.1 Lord Minto’s policy was neither firm nor 
(oiisistent. He irritated the Burmese Government by 
lus half-hearted and shifting attitude towards King- 
Inring. "I’lierc is no doubt that Kingbering used 


‘ S. C., September 10, 1813, No. 20. 

* Brilisli Covcrmiicnt in India, Vtil. 11, p. 184. 

“Malcolm speaks of Lord Minto’s ‘clear intellect’ and 
'ill quaintance with the whole science of .government’; in him, v\e 
•iri' told, ‘moderation’ was ‘combined with firmness and capacity’. 

‘ .VccordiiiR to Thornton, Lord Minto ‘well deserves to be 
laid in remembrance as one of the most eminent statesmen 
"I India’. 

® Marshman says, “Lord Minto’s administration has never been 
'’iMieiently appreciated.’’ 
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British territory as a base of operations against the 
Burmese Ciovernment in Arakan.' It is also clear that 
among his followers there were many Mags who had 
settled within British territory and enjoyed the privi- 
leges of British sidijerrs. I’nder these circumstances 
Lord Minto should have taken strong and effective 
measures to prevent Kingbering from invading 
Arakan.- There is little doubt that he did not pursue 
this clear policy. 'J’here were undoubtedlv difficulties 
in his way. A contemporary oliserver remarks that it 
was ‘wholly beyond the jMnvet’ of British officers ‘to 
eradicate the insurgents, so long as they remained 
secluded in the remote and insalubrious hills and 
jungles, seven days' journey from the sea shore, where, 
after repeated defeats, they were always sure to find 
an asylum’.'* Still the available records' make it clear 
that the (iovernor-fiencral was not determined to 
defeat these geographical obstacles.' Lord Minto’s 
failure to deal effectively with the complicated frontier 
problem in the east becomes less justifiable w'hcn we 
remember that during the iicriocl LSI 1-1813 he was 
not involved in any serious difficulty in or outside 

^ Harvey holds this view. See Canibriiiiic Ilislory of liidio. 
Vol. V, p. 558. 

* ^loderrj Inlernalional I^aw requires a neutral slate 
])revent the use of any ]>arl ()f its terrilory for the naval or 
military operations of the bellic^^erents, (ir the fitting; out therein 
or departure therefrom of warlike expedition.'^ ortranized in tin 
interests of a helligerent*. See l^awrenee, iHicnialionaJ 
p. 634. ' 

® Walter Haniiltoii, Descriplio}! of IJwdosiau. 1820. 

M’hayre .says, “15y the supineness of the IJriti.sh Ciovcriniieiu 
Khenh\an w’as still allowed to raid on the frontier of Arakan. 
(History of Burma, p. 225). 
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India. The conquests of lSlO-1811 had removed the 
French menace on the sea. The safety of the north- 
\\eslern frontier had been .secured by the Persian 
.Missions of Malcolm and Harford Jones (1808, 1809). 
and also by the treaty with Ranjit Singh (1809). 
Within the borders of India there was no immediate 
danger ol war. This was undoubtedly an excellent 
opportunity for putting Anglo-Burmcse relations on 
a sati.sfactory basis. Lord Minlo missed it and left for 
his succes,sors a legacy of troubles which led to war 
almost within a decade of his retiiement. 

Lord Hastings,' who succeeded l,ord Minto, 
reached («tlcutta on October 4, ISLS, and made o\er 
diarge on januars 1, 1823. The eatly \ears of his 
administration (1814-1818) were spent in wars against 
tin. Nepalese, the Pindaris and the Marathas ; the 
rcmaitiing years were' desoted to the political settle- 
inent resulting from 'the universal establishment of the 
IhiiLsh influence'. The.sc never-ending complications 
liardly left Lord Hastings anv opportuniiv to devise 
a clear-cut .solution of the Burmese problem. 

One of the penditig problems which claimed the 
attention of Lord Hastings soon after his arrival in 
India was the fate of the A/ag refugees. From their 
rvpericnce in their own countrv the Burmese envoys 
t‘>tpcctcd that the new'Ciovernor-Cieneral would reverse 
Jii'^ predecessor’s preneedings and agree to give up the 
icliigees. It was not long before they were disillu- 


t ^ Althoiij^li Lord Moira was crcnled Lord in 

Hlj uary, 1817, we have, for the sake of convenience, calleii him 
Hastings throughout this chapter. 
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sioncd.' A innv cnioy arrived, “ probably to eiifphasi/c 
tile seriousness of the business. All the envoys lelt 
(laleiuta as soon as they received a definite reply, and 
it was re|)orted that ‘the refusal of the Suprcnie 
(iovernnient to surrender the refugee Mags Avas tiot 
received liy llie local authorities in Pegu ivith an\ 
a])parent degree ol irritation.’’’ 

rite plundering raids of the Mags continued to 
disturb iJte jjeaceful inhabitants of the plains. Tlic 
Magistrate of C;hittagotig rcjjorted that the ordiiian 
police could not control the situation. Some troojis 
were posted at important \illages. It was reported 
that Kingbering had given up his ])lan of invading 
.Arakati: he could not collect an tidequatc force.^ In 
jamtary. 1814. a small littrmese force assembled at 
Matmgdatv. Although the Magistrate of (Ihittagong 
apprehended that the) would enter British territory in 
pursitit of Kingbeiing and his partisans," the Goxern- 
ment did not take so serious a view of the situation " 
l.ord Hastings ivas determined to capture Kingbering. 
As British troops could not penetrate ‘the remote and 
insalubriotis part of the country which he had latch 


’ s. 

c., 

October 29, 

1813, 

No. 

23. 

* s. 
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October 29, 

1813, 
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24. 
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1813, 

No. 56. The Magistrate 


Chitta|?on.ti wrote, “J cannot imagine lliat any of the 
be so absurd as to expect to reconquer their country under ">i>' ** 
a leader as KiiiKberin^.^, who, on every occasion when a halllt* " 
expected, is the lir^t to make his escape.” (S. C., .\pril 25, 

No. 30). 

• S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 12. 

• S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 19. 
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occupied,’ the Governor-General was prepared ‘to 
j)crnut small bodies o£ Burmese troops to enter the 
Iiills and jungles . . . under a solemn promise that they 
shall oh no actomrt enter the plains and cultivated 
parts of the country.’ I’he Magistrate of Chittagong 
uas authorised tff convey this offer to the Governor of 
Aiakan.* Before the proposal could be communicated 
the Cio\ernor, Kingbering invaded . Arakan and 
(ai)t tired the stockade at Maungdaw." The Burmese 
succeeded in dispersing the in\aders within a few 
days.'' 

After these troubles the Magistrate of Chittagong 
Hill an agent to the (iovernor of Arakan. The latter 
.Kcepted the propcxsal suggested by the Governor- 
(icneral and expressed the desire that the British 
(iovernment would furnish Burmese troops with 
animuiiition and provisions when they entered British 
icnitory.* The (iovernment of Bengal refused to 
accede to this request,’ but the readiness of the 
lliitish authorities to allow Burmese troops to enter 
tlu'ir territory betrayed a weakness which the Burmese 
(Government naturally tried to exploit. Sir Arthur 
uiyie rightly observes, "I’lic British Government, 
"iih a discreditable disregard of its own cliaracter, 
allowed Burmese troops to enter the hills within 
lhiti.sh territory to attack the chief {i.e., Kingbering) 
•n his stronghold.”® 

‘ S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 19. 

’ vS. C., April 7, 1814, No. 33. 

’ S. C., April 7, 1814, No. 30. 

’ P. C., June 17, 1814, No. 71. 72. 

‘ P. C., June 17, 1814, No. 74. 

‘ Histflry of Burma, p. 226. 
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Emboldened, perhaps, by the weak andi shifting 
policy pursued by the British Government during ilic 
period 181 1-1 8H, the Buimese Court tried to establish 
political contact with Indian Slates potentially hostile 
to the Company. The evidence available to us rcg-aid- 
ing Burmese political intrigues with Indian States is 
not very satisfactory ; but isolated incidents referred to 
in Biitish records and reliable secondary works hanllv 
leave any room for doubt that a half-hearted attcni])i 
was made to orgtinise a grand anti-British confederaev 
during the early years of Lord Hastings’ administration. 

rite Marat has naturally occujiicd the centre of 
the stage. The relations between Peshwa Baji Rao II 
and the British Government were not satisfactory. Ht 
was unable to reconcile himself to the restrictions 
imposed by the treaty of Bassein. He spoke of his 
claims on the Mizam, Sindbia, Holkar and Gaikwad. 
Grant Duff sttys that he was ‘flattered by the sugj. 
tions’ of his unworthy adviser, Trimbakji Danglia, 
who ‘tried to persuade him that he would recover b\ 
the force of his wisdom all that his ancestors had 

I 

gained by their swords’. After the murder of Ganga- 
dhar Sastri the Peshwa w;is compelled to sign a nev 
treaty (June 1.H, 1817), which deprived him of hi 
headship of the Maratha confederacy and also of tli< 
Konkon province. Within five months he attacket 
the British Resident at Kirkee (November 5, 1S17 
Daulat Rao Sindhia had secret connections with Nepal 
According to Grant Duff, he would have risked a 
with the Company in 181.5 in order to enforce ht 
>claim of suzerainty over Bhopal, but .‘the brilb"! 
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lermination of the. Nepal war’* restrained him. Con- 
liision prevailed in the dominions of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, who had become insane in 1808 and died in 
ISll. During the years 1815-j817 Peshwa Baji Rao II 
C'.tablislied his influence o\er the ruling faction at 
Indore.“ Sir Thomas HLslop defeated Holkar's troops 
ill the battle of Mahidpur on December 21, 1817. Apa 
Sahib Bhonsla, who followed the Peshwa’s example 
alter the battle of Kirkce, was defeated in the battles 
(if Sitabaldi and Nagpur (Novcmber-December, 1817) 
and deposed, riie defeat of the Peshwa ’s army in the 
iKlttlc of Ashti (l4*bruar) 20, 1818) practically closed 
ilie last Atiglo-Maratha War. 

It is jMobable that the concerted movement of the 
Maratha States agaitist the Company was not altogether 
iinconnected with the Nepal War. Grant Dull’ says 
that ‘the first impressions throughout India respecting 
that warfare ipspired hopes in all who tvished the os er- 
ilivovv of the British power’. The aggressions of the 
Xepalc.se had begun immediately after the cession of 
th{‘ Gorakhpur territory' by the Nawab of Oudh in 
ISO], which had brought the British districts into con- 
latt svith the Gurkha possessions in the Tarai. As 
koii as war broke out in 1814 the famous Gurkha 
Cciicral, Amar Singh Thapa, established contact with 


’ The early operations against the Gurkhas culminated in the 
and death of General Gillespie. The turn of the tide came 
>th the occupation of Almora and Amar Singh’s surrender of 
lal.'iou (May 1815). The "war was concluded- by the treaty of 
agfuli (March, 1816). 

* See Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, Vol. I, Chap. VII. 
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Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh ruler of Lahortt.‘ Tl(c 
secret relations between the Gurkhas and the Sikhs 
continued e\en after Katijil Singh’s death.® Ranjit 
Sitigh also correspotuled secretly with the Peshwa and 
the rulers ol' Marwar and Bharatpur.® 

7'he isolated references to Burmese intrigues with 
Indian Powers should be interpreted against this back- 
ground. In June. 181 1, it was discoveied that the 
Burmese were intriguing with the Sikhs. A con- 
fidential agent of the King of Burma proceeded to 
Northern India in tite gui.se of a merchant. His pur- 
pose was to collect information about the militarv 
resources of the Company and to establish, if possible, 
friendly relations with Ranjit Singh.‘ Bayfield’’ ])io- 
bably refers Ur this incident when he says that in 1811 
the Magistrate of Chittagong ‘discovered, and rejrortcd 
an intrigue of the Burme.se to engage the native 
princes to join them in a scheme to expel the Biitish 
from India’. Bayfield also says that in 1818 thite 
Burmese agents (who were natises of western Indi.i) 
tried to reach Lahore ‘ostensibly in search of religious' 
books’. 

It seems that the Burmese Government really 
succeeded in establishing fi’icndly relations with ihc 
Sikhs. In 182.8 some Sikh.s, who claimed to be agents 

‘ Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Coimnissh'iu 
Mysore, 1942, p. 83. 

’ N. K. Siiiha, Ranjit Singh, pp. 126-130. Proceedings ot ‘I"-’ 
Indian Historical Records Commission, Peshawar, 1945, pp. 1 

• Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commi" 
Mysore, 1942, p. 82. 

‘ P. C., June 23, 1814, No. 42. ' 

* Historical Review,' pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 
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k'puted by Ranjit Singh, tame to Amarapura. They 
u'licl that “they had suffered shipwreck in crossing a 
liver, and lost the letter. and presents which they had 
Iroin their master.” The object of their ‘niLssion’ was 
':i treaty, offensive and defensive’, to drive the British 
out of India. The Burmese received them cordially, 
but during the war with tftc British (1824-1826) they 
became suspected and were even imprisoned for a 
ibort time. They were finally sent back with letters, 
and a sum of money was given to each of them.‘ It 
is interesting to note that in 18.'18 Ranjit Singh referred 
to the courage of the Burmese in conversation with 
.1 member of tlie British Mission then visiting him. 
He said, “I have heard that they light well, and beat 
vuur Sipahis’’.’^ 

The Burmese :ilso came into contact with the 
Marathas." Phayre says, “It was discovered that the 
Biirmcse (iovernment was scheming to enter the con- 
federacy which the Peshvva was forming against the 
liiiiish power. The hopes’of Burma w'ere extinguished 
b\ the battles of Kirki, Mahidjjur, and Ashti, and the 
dispersion of the Pindari hordes by the army under 
hold Hastings.”'’ Although the crude elForts of the 
Ihnniese CJovernmctit to make a common cause with 
ibe Sikhs and the Marathas failed to bear fruit, a 
distinct tone of aggression and an exaggerated con- 
iitiousness of power are noticeable on their part during 
die criticil years 1814-1818. 

' Wilson, Docutuents, No. 174 C. 

" Osborne, Court and Catnp of Riinject Singh, p. 105. 

“ S. C., January 9, 1818, No. 69, 72. 

^ History of Burma, p. 226. 

17 
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Capiain Fago, officer commanding at» Rainu, 
suggested a plan for maintaining peace in the hill\ 
areas infested by the turbulent Mag refugees. He 
adtorated the recruitment of Mags as soldiers and the 
formation of 8 or 10 comjianies, ‘partly of Mags and 
partly of the other natites of this part of the districi’. 
He exjiecled that this stef) would secure the loyalty of 
the Mags and restore the prosperity of the let tile area 
devastated by them. “Fhe improvement of the 
cotmtry,” he remarked, “will very soon repay the 
< X|jcnse of the cor|js.”' This proposal was not approved 
by the Magistrate of Chittagong. He suspected that 
Mag soldiers wotild not agree to serve against thcii 
own cotintiymen, for all Mags were ‘generally uniied 
in the scheme of trying to remain in .Arakan by some 
means or other, i.c., either by their prowess or In 
engaging the British Clovernment in a war with 
Burma.’ Those Mags who agTced to enlist would (In 
so merely ‘for the sake of being entrusted with arms 
with which they would desert on the first o])j)i>i- 
tunity'.- 

The advent of the lainy season made the .southern 
part of the (Chittagong district so unhealthy that the 
tr(K)ps stationed at Ramu had to be partially vviili- 
drawn. This made it possible for the Mags to renew 
their aggressions in the jdains.’ Their objects were 
two-fold : ‘to threaten the peaceable Alags who inhabit 
the plains in case they do not attend theni, and m 


’ P. C., June 10, 1814, No. 61. 

• P. C., July 12, 1814, No. 9. 

•P. C., July 12, 1814, No. 72; August 16, 1814, No. 62. 
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])liinder all boats that pass them, and occasionally on 
shore.’* 

In September, 181-1, the Governor of Arakan 
uiote a very unsatisfactory letter to the i\Iaj;istrate of 
(.hiltagong, and an agent sent to Arakan by the latter 
Klurned with a report tint the Biirtnese were making 
puparations for war". The agent was forcibly detained 
lor 20 days under a guard. I'he (iovernment con- 
sidered it to be ‘a grtiss insult’ to the Cotnptmy. The 
Magistrate of Ghittagong was directed to stop corres- 
liimdence with the Governor ol Arakan.-’ 

In Novetnber, 1811, some Burmese envoys 
j|)])e;ired in Calcutta.' I hey were followed a few 
niontlis later by Felix C’,arey.‘ The Government re- 
tiised to lecogni/e him as ;m accredited envoy, because 
lu was not mentioned as sucli in the letters which he 
had brought from Ainarajtura. He was merely ins- 
tituted to purchase ‘religious books, sticred writings 
■iiul ancient histories.''’ Atioiher de[)Utation arrived 
'll (Calcutta in October, 1815.* 

Fatly in 1815 Kingbering died.* He was making 
iitparations for leading tinother expedition into 
bakan, but his death disorganised Itis party. It was 

‘ 1’. C., .ViiRUst 16, 1S14, No. 64. 
r. C., Octolicr 4, 1814, No. 3.S. This report was eonfinr.etl hy 
't>Kr -.. (P. C., November 4, 1814, No. 50, 52). 

1'. C., Oetober 4, 1814, No. .38. 

* P. C., November 4, 1814, No. 54. 

■V C., .Vpril 18, 1815, No. 7. .See ante. p. 63. 

“ P. C., October 7, 1816, No. 88, 93, 94 , 95, 102, 106. 

* P. C., January 13, 1816, No. 88. 

* Jlayfield, Historical Kciicw, p. xxxt i. Harvey says that he 
in 1814. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 558). 
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rcporlcd that his adherents ‘manifested a disposition 
to return to their homes and resume their formei 
peaceful occupations.’' The Magistrate of Chittagong 
was directed to allow them to return w'ilhout molesta- 
tion to their homes, although he was foriiidden to 
adopt ‘any acti\e measures* for settling them in am 
particulai jiart of the Chittagong district." But peace 
was not restored in that district, 'rite Mags found a 
nen leader whom British records call Ryngjeing, and 
who had been a ri\al of Kingheritig. This leader was 
allowed to return and settle in the cultisated parts ol 
the district, but he preferred to create disturbances.' 
His wife and children were captured by the Magistrate 
ol Chittagong and strong measures were adopted t(» 
.seize hitn.‘ Charipo. a .son-in-law of Kingbering and 
one ol Ryngjeirig’s principal followers, \oluntarih 
delis ered himself to the Magistrate, svho placed hint in 
tonlinement. W'ithin a few days he escajred.' Distress 
and watit compelled Ryngjeing to stirrcnder hinisel 
at hist (May, 1816).* Some of his followers wtrei 
jmni.shed ; others, agtiinst whom no jwsitive es idence^ 
was available, nerc lelea.sed.' R)ngjeing and fise ni 
his chief assistants were detained as pri.soners <»f 
State.* rrancjuillity was at last restored in die 

' P. C., November 4, 1814, No. 46; December 13, 1814, No. 34, 
March 21, 181.S, No. 76. 

’ I*. C., May 30, 1815, No. 53. 

’P. C., May 30, 1815, No. 53; October 4, 181.S, No. o 
February 10, 1816, No. 69. 

' P. C., February 10, 1816, No. 69. 

• P. C., March 2. 1816, No. 133, 134. 

• P. C., June 1, 1816, No. 48. 

» P. C., July 27, 1816, No. 19. 

• P. C.. July 27, 1816, No. 21. 
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^()llthcrn part of the district of C^hittagong. Charipo 
v\.i.s captured in August, 1817, with 96 associates. The 
Magistrate of Chittagong and a Judge of Circuit con- 
ducted an enquiry and found them guilty of raids into 
\rakan and dacoities within British territory. 

In April. 1817, a .son of the (iovernor of Ratnree' 
aiiixed at Chittagong with a letter- from his father, 
|)urj)orling to be written under the immediate orders 
oi the King, and containing a demand for the 
surreuder of Arakan rebels. He was ‘paid e\ery mark 
(it civility’ and ‘expressed himself as much pleased 
with his reception.’ I’he Magistrate expressed his 
surprise that the demand for the Alags should be 
renewed at a time ‘when all was (juiel on the frontier 
. 111(1 there was no probability of any renewal of dis- 
turbance there.’ The (iovernor’s son replied that, 
.ilthough Kingbering was dead, there were many rela- 
tions and adherents of his, ‘who would doubtless take 
any opjjortunity that presented itself of reviving 
ttoubles.’ He had to return to Arakan with a letter 
addressed to the Viceroy of Pegu, in vv'hich the 
Covcrnor-General observed. “The British (iovernment 
tannot, without a violation of the principles of justice 
I'll which it invariably acts, deliver up a body of people 
t'lio have sought its protection and some of whom have 
resided within its tenritory for thirty years ; but .... 
••') restraint is imposed on the voluntary return of 
diesc people to their native country, although no 


' The Governor of Ramree was at that time officiatinj^ as ‘the 
of the Government of the four provinces*, for the Governor 
'•f Arakan had ^^olle to Amarapiira. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 4. 
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autliority would be cxertised for the purpose of effeci- 
ing their rcino\al from the British territories.”^ 

Lord Hastings felt uneasy at this sudden re\i\a 
of the (jucstion of the refugees. The Magistrate ol 
Clhitlagoiig was directed to ascertain tlie real motive 
of the Buiiiiese and to find out ‘whether any jnepara- 
tions or arrangements are in progress in Araktin indi- 
cative of a design to attempt the seizure of the Mags 
by violence or of any other hostile purpose.'* lie 
reported, after enquiries, that .some ‘hostile inuption' 
would ptobably take plate, but wiiether it would be 
directed against the British, or merely the Mags, lie 
could not say.” He recommended the adoption oi 
precautionary measures and suggested that additional 
troops and a truizer should be despatched to Chitta- 
gong.* Lord Hastings approved this suggestion. 
Troops were ordered to be sent to Chittagong and a 
cruizer and two gun-boats were U) be stationed on the 
coast, so as to jmn ide against a sudden de.scent by sea. 
Fortunately the alarm proved to be premature. Siib- 
.sequem reports from the Magistrate'' led Lord Hastings 
to the conclusion that ‘the highest authorities of Ava 
did not entertain warlike designs.® 

Tow'ards the close of 1817 Burme.se troops 
appeared on the frontiers of C.Tchar and Sylhet. and 
in January, 1818, the demand for the surrender of the 

■ P. C., May 10, 1817, No. 34, 36. S. C., June 28, 1817, No. .s 

' P. C., May 10, 1817, No. 37. 

“vS. C., June 28, 1817, No. 7; July 25, 1817, No. 28. 

« S. C., June 28, 1817, No. 5. 

• S. C., August 22, 1817, No. 37. P. C., ,Septeinl)er 12, ISI' 
No. 52. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 3. 
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rclu^ccs was renewed. C'onfused reports began to 
pour in, indicating hostile designs on the part of the 
lUinnese.' In Aj)ril, 1818, the son of the Governor of 
Ranirce again came to Chittagong. He was the hearer 
(il a letter from his father, in whicli the Governor- 
(kneral tvas asked, in insolent language, to surrender 
10 the Burmese King ‘the countries of Chittagong, 
Dacca, Murshidahad and Caissimhay.ar.’“ Lord Hastings 
Heated this ‘improper’ demand as an umiuthorised act 
o| ilie Ciovernor of Ramree." Tlie matter ended there. 
\llhough the (iovernor's letter was nf>t disavowed 
l)\ the Burmese Court, no repetition of the demand 
was made. It is impossible to ascertain from the avail- 
,il)le documents whether the Burmese really wanted to 
punoke hostilities. Some writers believe that the out- 
1)1 eak of war was presented only by the defeat of the 
Marathas in 1817-181-8, the sittory of the Siamese, and 
the death of King Bo-daw-pa-ya in 1819.^ 


^ o. C., January 9, 1818, Nu. 69, 70, 71, 72. P. C., January 30, 
No. 84, 86. 

“S. C., May 1, 1818, No. 104. 

® Wilson, Documenis, No. 7. Private Jonnial of the Marquis 
of Ilasthifrs, Vol. II, P..341. 

* Wilson, Uhtoiical Sketch of the Biirincsc War. Phayre’s 
'■'■vv has been quoted above, p. 257. ThoriUoii {Gazetteer, p. 417) 
Sd\s, “The projected Iiostility (of the Bnriiicse) was evidently a 
•iieasurc concerted with the Mahrntlas.” Major Ross of 
I'lulenburjr says in The ]\Ia}qiicss of Hastings (Rulers of India 
J^iries, p. 184) that before the Burmese could move ‘their allies 
‘ the Marathas) had been vSiibducd and they themselves had 
defeated by the Siamese*. 
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TROUBLES IN ASSAM (1795-1824) 

In (Chapter 11 nc have (raced the course of e\eius 
in Assam up to the death of Ganrinath Singh 
(December, 1794). The condition of the counirs :it 
that time tvas miseraltle. As Gait says, “Where (he 
Moamarias held sway, whole \illages were destroyed, 
and the inhaltitants, robbed of all their possessions, 
were forced to Hce the country, or to eke out a prt'- 
carious existence by eating wild fruits and roots and 
the flesh of unclean animals. In Lower Assam the 
Bengal mercenaries and gangs of marauding banditti 
who flocked into the jirovince ctiused similar, thougli 
less wicles[)read. hasoc, while where Gaurinath him- 
self had j)ower, all jx'rsons belonging to the Moamaria 
communion were subjected to all manner of persetn- 
tions and barltarities.”' 'Lhe prophecy of Captain 
Welsh was thus almost literally fulfdled. “If we lease 
the country now,” he svrote in his report to the 
Supreme (iosernmeni in February, 1794, “tlic contest 
for influence, [xrwer, and independence svould revise 
amongst the first olficers of State, dependent Rajas, and 
chiefs of districts and towns. The .same confusion, 
devastatirm, and massacre would ensue. Assam would 
experience a state of desolation greater in proportion 
to the temporary restraints which British influence h ''* 
now imposed on the inhumanity of the monarch, oil 


* History of Assam, p. 212. 
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lilt' ambition and rcstmnicnt of the chiefs, and on the 
M-ngcance of the people. Obnoxious ministers and 
l.noiiritcs would immediately be restored to their 
(illites. Every individual who had been observed to 
(iiltivate Jiritish friendship would flee the country, in 
u ell-grounded apprehension of destruction by the 
iiiinistcrs or their connections. Commerce woul-d 
again be suppressed by the confusion that would 
jirevail in the country ; and the monarch, whose person 
is too sacred for assassination, would probably be com- 
pellcd to abandon his kingdom.” Captain Welsh 
U'toinmendcd that ‘‘the British Government should 
(ontinue its mediating and controlling influence as the 
only means of preserving order and tranquillity.” 
rite refusal of the Supreme (iosernment to accept this 
Kcommcndtuion Avas clearly responsible for the revival 

ol anarchv in Assam.’ 

/ 

After Gaurinath’s death Purnananda, the Burha 
C’oJiaiii, treacherously murdered the Bar Bania, his 
most powerful risal, and |)laced on the throne a mere 
l)al)\ who was an illegitimate descendant of Rudra 
Singh's' brother." The new King, known before his 
accession by the humble name of Kinaram, assumed 
tile title of Kamaleswar Singh. He remained 
nominal King till his death in 1811, but Purnananda 
he came the dc facto' ruler of the country. He was an 

' Kiriji; of Assam, 1696-1714 

“ Wa-' follow Tini};;khungia Biiroiiji (Text edilefi by S. K. 
Wmymi, para 257) and a letter of Ciauriuath’s wife, y.uoen 
^anialeswari. (S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languages, Vol. I, 
Letters, letter No. 101). Gait [History of /l.s.sani, p. 211) 
iiK-rely says that Kinaram was a descendant of Gadadhar Sing^h. 
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al)lc man. He suppressed many insurrections^ and to 
some extent restored the prosperity of the coumi\. 
Bur he ^vas a r)rant to his rivals and enemies.^ 

On his accession Kanialeswar Singli wrote :\ 
friendly letter to the Governor-(Teneral,- who sent a 
conciliator) reply.' I'his \\as followed by repeated 
requests for military assistance against the Bengal 
mei’cenaries who A\ere still committing depredations in 
different ]jarls of the country in defiance of Purtia- 
nanda's attempts to restore peace.' Sir John Shore 
refused to send another expedition to x\ssam\ but he 
supj)lied the Assamese envo)s with arms. I'he folKm- 
ing contemporary account about the mercenaries is 
interesting: “Ihese bandits are represented to be a 
set of vagabonds and dacoits who, luning or choosing 
no means of existence but plunder, rally under the 
standard of any one who has influence enough to 
collect them, and forming ihemsehes into parties in 
the neighbourhood of As.sam towards the close of rains, 
take ad\antage of the fall of the waters to enter the 


^ Tun^khiumia Buraiiji, text, paras 257-342. I'or the 
olViccs occupied by Puriiaiianda’s relations, see para 336. 

* V. C., March 2. 1795, No. 28. 

" P. C., March 2, 1795, No 30. 

^ vS. N. Sen, Records in Oiienlal Laiij'iia^iw, Vol. J, 

Letters, letter Nos. 81, 82. P. C., July 29, 1796. No. 13; November 
4, 1796, No. 55; November 14, 1796, No. 32; I'ebruary 6, 1797. 
No. 22, 23; Pebruar> 20, 1797, No. 32. 

In the Ilcn^Ljali documents the mercenaries are called Diindnf^ 

® An officer named Captain Thomas Darrah was deputed t<' 
suppress the mercenaries in the Togi.t?ln>pa and Goalpara rei.;io!i. 
The experiment proved successful, and henceforth a force n' 
permanently stationed at Jogighopa. (S. N. Sen, Record^' 
Oriental Languages, Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 75, 81' 
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country where they oblige the Raja or his officers to 
entertain them as Sepoys upon their own terms, by 
ilneaiening to o\'errun. the country if refused, and, 
when entertained, act wholh witliout sul^t^rdination 
and commit e\er) species of outrage upon the defence- 
less inhabitants. . . . rhe enormities committed by 
these j)eople are represented as sltocking to humanit). 
Rapine and murder are practised without control. 
The country is deserted. VVherexer they appear culti- 
\alioii is im|)eded and commerce almost wholly at a 
stand."* Surely it isas a duty of the British Ciovern- 
nieiit to take adequate measures for preventing these 
|H‘()])le from crossing the frontier of Bengal. A detach- 
ment of Se|)oys was stationed at jogighopa- and orders 
were issued to the Commissioner at Cooch Behar and 
•!u‘ Magistrates of Rangpur and Dinajpur to watch 
and regulate the jno\ements of the mercenaries.'* 
These measures proved partly effective.^ 

In 1806 Queen Kamaleswari, wife of (iaurinath 
Singh, s(mt an application to the Go\ernor-(ieneral 
‘»g:'inst Purnananda. She staled that Kamaleswar 
Singh had no title to the throne, that he was nothing 
hiu a })up])et in the Burha Gohain's hands, and that 
peace and prosj)erity might be restored to Assam if 
die British Cio\ernmeni assisted Brajanath Singh, a 
descendant of Rajeswar Singh,*’ in securing the throne. 

• Forcifrn Depaitincut flli.in’llaiwoii''. No. 8. Mcinoiaiidti, 
'■"I- T, No. 17. 

’ An important military jwst in llie ili.strict of (loalpara, 
l) miles N. W. of the town of Goalpara. 

May 11, 1798, No. 16. 

• 1*. C., April 15, 1799, No 5 ; May 3, 1799, No. 8. 

• King of Assam, 1751-1769. 
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'J'he Queen ivas at that time living at Chilmafiri* and 
enjoying a pension granted by the Company. Braja- 
natb Singh had fled from Assam and joined her there.- 
The Cio\ ernor-General does not seetn to ha\e taken 
an\ notice of her request. Lord ^Vellesley had alrcath 
left India, and the jiolicy of non-inter\ention had been 
re\ i\ ed. 

T he Bar Vhukav, whose gallantry in suppressing 
some insurrections" had been rewarded with the title 
(»1 Bralapa-hallava, reali.sed that it was not jiossible to 
restoie peace and pro.sperity in Assam without British 
assistance. So he suggested that Assam should follow 
the example of (]ooch Behar and become a tributary 
State under the protection of the (Company. Purna- 
nanda rejected this proposal."' It is almost certain that 
the proposal would ha\e been rejected by the then 
(iosernor-Cieneral, Lord Minto, had it been oflicialb 
.submitted to the Supreme Gosernment. 

Kamaleswar Singh died at the age of sixteen and 
was succeeded bv his brother. Chtindra Kanta Single 

^ In the lUitisli district of Kanj^pur in Iicnj.;al, 36 inilcs S !•' 
of the town of Ran^q)iir, on the rii^lit or west biiiik of dif 
Jimhnmimtra. 

* S. N. Sen, Records in Orienlal Laiii^ua^cs, Vol. 1, 

Leiicrs, letter No. 101. S. C., July 17, 1806, No. 111. 

* Si)ecially those of the Dnndias. 

* Gait [l]isio}y of Assam, p. 220) says that the prf)posal 
rejected “as it was thoni;ht that it would be very nnT)opiilar ^^’'dl 
the people.*’ Dr. S. K. Bhuyaii {Tu}iy;kUnn^ia Bitravji, 
Irans., p. 198) says, “Purnananda had firm faith in his own pow^”'* 
and ihouj^ht that he would be able to restore his country to 

and orderly pfovernmeiit without the intervention of any exlt vi<'r 
power. The Barphukan’s proposals were shelved as bein.if pt 
inistic and premature.” 
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At the time of his- accession he was a boy of 14 years. 
Purnananda continued to govern the Kingdom as 
liifore. In June, 1814, some conspirators tried to 
iiuirder him, probably witli the connivance of the 
King.‘ Tile plot failed. One of the .sympathisers of 
ill is plot was Badau Chandra,- who had recently suc- 
ceeded Pralafm-haUuva as Bar Phukaii. He w^as not 
<)iil\ a ri\al of the Bur ha Guhain ; his administration 
.11 (iauliati was \ery oppressii e."‘ So Purnananda tried 
It) arrest him ; liut a time!) warning' enabled him to 
seek .shelter in Bengal. He visited Calcutta and tried 
10 secure British assistance against Purnananda. His 
ie(|ue.st was not complied with’ by the then Governor- 
(leneral. Lord Hastings, who.se attention was at that 
lime concentrated upon the war with Nepal. I'he 
desperate Bar Phiikaii came into contact, in Calcutta. 

* III 1815 Chandra Kanta sent a letter to the (Tovernor-Gcneral, 

for military assi.'^lance against the /hii/za (^ohaiu. lie 
slated that the lUirlia Goluiiii had murdered (iauriiiatli and 
Kiimaleswar under the excuse of administering medicine, and was 
'll that time trying to murder him. (S. N. Sen, Records in 
Ourjital iMuguaf^cs, Vol. I, Bcu,mdi Lctlcis, letter No. 140A). 

^ He was the son of Haranath vSena])ati, who playeil a dis- 
iingiiLdied jiart in the reigns of Kajeswar vSingh, Lakshmi Singh 
‘ind (iaurinath Singh. 

® “One of their {i.c., Badan Chandra’s sons) favourite pranks 
V\ds to make an elephant intoxicated with and let it loose 

III tiauhati, while tliey followed at a safe distance, and mareil 
^'ith laughter as the brute demolished houses and killed the 
i^eople who were unlucky enough to come in Us wa\.” (Gail, 
Ifisinry of Assam, p. 221). 

* Badan Chandra’s daughter was married to I’urnanaiula’s son. 
^he warned her father. 

* Foreign Department Miscellaneous, No. 11, Memoranday 
Vol. IV, No. 31. 
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Avith a Burmese af>;ent, who probably advised fiim' lo 
address his prayer to King Bo-daw-pa-ya. He went to 
Aniarajmra, and after waiting there for 16 months, 
succeeded in jjersuading the Burmese King to .send an 
expc'dition to Assam." 

Bo-claw-pa-ya’s decision to inAade Assam marked 
a momentous epoch in Btirmc-se history. Repeated 
failures to subjugate .Siam had probably di\'erted his 
aitetition towards the west, and the establi.shment (>1 
Burme.se .sit/eraint) oAcr Manipur in 1812 pasetl the 
way for Burme.se expansion in that dirc'ctiou. Morc- 
o\er, as avc ha\e alreacU seen, Bo-daAV-])a-\a Avas trying 
lo establish political contact Avith the enemies of the 
British in India.' He decided to inter\ene in the 
affairs of .As,sam at a time Avhen the Nepal War Avas 
just oAcr. and the I’indari War and the riiird Anglo- 
Maratha A\'ar Avere impending.' It is probably not 
cpiito unreasonable to a.ssume that Bo-daAV-pa-ya was 
conscious of the inability of the British CJoAcrnmeiif 
to lake .serious interest in Assam at that critical jieriod. 
He decided to strike at a moment Avhen success teas 
almost certain. His calculations proved correct and 

’According lo Ahom-Uuiauji (p. 378) llie ('.ovi.Tnor-(;c-)itr;il 
a-,kt‘(l Italian Clianilra to approach llic Maiitaras (Itnriiu“'Cl 
for assistaiii'e. 

® S. K. liliuyjin, 'runf^khiiniria Jluranji (P'lii;. trails ^ 
pp. 201-204. 

jH>r llie Burmese version of Burmese aelivilies in Assam, 
Konbaungsei Yazawiu, Vol. IT, pp. 343-368 

■’See ante, pp. 254-257. 

* The treaty of vSafrauli was siejned in March, 1816; tl'" 
■campaign against the Piiidaris began in September 1817, aiul th' 
battle of Kirkee took place on November 5, 1817. 
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Assam failed to survive the blow ; but the conquest of 
\ssam involved Burma in a disastrous conflict with the 
lirilish and paved the .way for the downfall of the 
A-laimg-pa-ya d\ nasty. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1817 a 
lUirmese army, consisting of about sixteen thousand 
nu n. intaded As,sani. Purnananda Gohain sent 

an Assamese force to o|)pose the invaders, who were, 
luiwe\er, victorious in a liattle fought at Gliiladhari. 
Vl this crisis Purnananda died', and Assam was left 
uitlioiit an able leader who <oidd organise her defence. 
He was succeeded by his son Rnchinath. Another 
Vssamesc force sent to resist the Burmese was defeated 
near Kathalbari, east of the riser Dihing. Unable to 
laise another arm) to oppose the triumphant invaders, 
''lit) were pillaging and burning the defenceless 
ullages along their route, Rnciiinath advised Chandra 
Kama to take refuge in Lower Assam. The young 
King refused to take this course and seemed inclined 
i<> make terms with Badan Chandra. Rnchinath felt 
iliai his own life nas in chinger. He deserted the 
Hear herons Ring and fled to (Jauhati. 

All resistance having thus collapsed, the Burmese 
ouupied jorhat (which svas then the capital of the 
\hoiii Kingdom), jilaced Badan Chandia in power and 
’‘tirrd to their own country (April, 1817). They were 
jjnn ided svith, a large indemnity and a jirincess of the 
Aliom Royal family- svas offered for the Burmese 

' He is sail! to have coinuiitted suicide by swallowiti.u 
I <ti;i,iionds. 

sister of Jogeswar Singh who later on beniiie King 
^ssaln. 
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King's harem. Chandra Kanta had to submit to thi* 
rule of the triumphant Bar Phukan, who took terrible 
\engeance on all the relations and partisans of his dead 
ri\al — Pinnananda Burha Gohain. Peace might ha\e 
been lesiored in the Ahom Kingdom if Badan Chandra 
had pursued a conciliatory policy. Unfortunately his 
relentless persecution of his political rivals created 
widespread resentment and confusion. At last the 
King’s mother secretly joined Badan Chandra's enemies 
and had him assassinated. Ruchinath was now invited 
to return to jorhat and assinne the reins of go\ernmeni. 
Once again jxuTx spirit ruined all prospects for an 
haj)[)\ Assam. Ruchinath Avas not prepared to forgive 
Chandra Kanta for his submission to Badan Cdiandr.i. 
He invited Brajanath‘ to ascend the throne and 
occupied jorhat with a force of Hindustani mercenaiies 
and local levies in February, 1818. Chandra Kanta lied 
to Rangpur (in Assam), and Brajanath, who had accom- 
panied Ruchinath to Jorhat, caused coins to be sinid 
in his own name. It was discovered that Brajanath 
was ineligilile for the throne, as he had suflered mutila- 
tion. So his son Purandar Singh was placed on thi^ 
throne. C^handra Kanta was seized and his right eai 
was mutilated in order to disqualify him from again 
occupying the throne." 

Towards these political revolutions in Assam Lortl 
Hastings adopted a policy of neutrality. Ruchinath ^ 
prayer for military assistance was rejected, but Biaja- 


' See ante, pp. 267-268. 

* S. K. Bliuyan, Tunf>khungia Buranji (Eng. Trans.), PP 

206 . 


J 
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Hath was allowed to proceed from Chilmari to Assam 
Aviihout taking with him ‘a military force of any des- 
cription.’^ But the Burmese King w^as not prepared 
to tolerate the overthrow of his nominees in Assam. 
Ikidan Chandra’s friends Went to Amarapura and 
ap])ealed to the King. Hicy were probably assisted by 
tlu‘ influence of the Assamese princess^ in the harem. 
A Burmese army under Ala Mingi (or Kio Mingi) 
:i|)|)Gared in Assam in February, 181 9\ and secured a 
decisive \ictory at Phulpanichiga near the Janji river. 
Ihiraiidar Singh fled to Cauhati ; Ruchinatli followed 
[dm there. Chandra Kama joined the Burmese and 
was reinstated by tliem. The victors committed 
leirible atrocities on the helpless Assamese people.'^ 

It soon became clear that the Burmese had 
changed their policy: in 1817 they had retreated from 
Assam with a large indemnity, but in 1819 they began 
to establish themselves {lermaiiently in Assam. Chandra 
Kanta was left as nominal King, but real power was 
(oiicentraied in the hands of the Burmese generals. 
I hey decided to crush all the followers of Ruchinatli, 
'vliom they rightly regarded as the most powerful and 
dcn rniined enemy of the Burmese cause in Assam. 
Soiiu^ high officials were put to death and troops were 

^ I*. C., May 31, 1817, No. 91, 92. 

“ Interesting details about her may be read in S. K. Blinyaii’s 
Git and Asamar Padya-Buranji. 

* Wilson incorrectly placed Ala Mingi*s arrival ‘earlv in 1818\ 

Gait, History of Assam, p. 223. 
b'or details of these atrocities, see Wilson, Documeuis, 
149; Crawfurd, Journal of an Embassy, Vol.^ I, p. 423; 

Gazetteer, p. 39; Gait, History of Assam, pp. 227-228; 
Hiirvey, History of Burma, p. 298. 

18 
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.sent to Gauhati to capture Purandar Singh, whp, how- 
ever, sa\ed himself by escaping to Chilmari. From 
tliat safe retreat he addressed numerous appeals for 
assistance to the (io\ernment of Bengal. He Avas pre- 
pared cither to jiay tribute or to cede a jiart of his 
Kijigdom if British troops assisted him in regaining 
liis throne.' Similar ajipeals were also .sent by Ritthi- 
nath, Avho had fled to Galcutta alter an unsuccessful 
attempt to defetid Gauhati agaitist a strong Burmese 
force." They were itifornu'd that the British (hnern- 
nient did not interfere in the inteinal affairs of foreign 
States. They were, howeser. permitted to li\e within 
British ten itory as long as they ‘conducted themsehes 
in a quiet and peaceable matiner and conformed to the 
orders of (ioxernment’.* Meanwhile (Chandra Kiitita 
and the Burmese generals were repeatedly recpiesting 
the British authorities to surrender Purandar Singh, 
Ruchinath atid their followers. This retjuest was not 
complied with on the ground that political refitgees 
could not be surrendered.'’ 

Otving to the high-handedness of the Burmese 
getierals’ Chandra Katita gradually found his pttsition 
intolerable. He left jorhat in April. 1821, and fled, 
first to (Jauhati and then to Bengal. Unable to ituliue 
him by professions of friendship to return to Jorhat. 
the Burmese killed many of his adherents and placed 


' P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 79, 80. 

> P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 81, 82, 83, 84. 

’ P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 85. 

‘P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

* For an instance, see Gait, History of Assam, p. 224. 
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III ilic throne an Ahom prince named Jogeswar Singh‘ 
.November, 1821). I'Jie Burmese now became the dc 
lido rulers of the Brahmaputra Valley ; only the 
Moaiuarias maintained precarious independence in 
ihv small tract between the Buri Dihing and the 
i;iahma]nura. 

"file two exiled Kings of Assam — (lhandra Kanta 
.111(1 I’urandar — now began to make j)ersistent attempts 
If) oust the Burmese from their former territory. 
Owing to tlie dilliculty of colleciiug jnotisions the 
I’liiincse troops were distributed all over the Brahina- 
|)iiiia N'alley in numerous small detachments. Chandra 
kania twice invaded Assam and was able temporarily 
ioo((upy the western part of the country. His success 
was undoidtiedly due to the fact that he had to face 
solated Burme.se detachments lather than the entire 
llunnese army. 

I'nable to attract the sympalhv of ilie British 
bovcrmnenl. Puranclar Singh collected innvps with the 
tvsislance of one Robert Biuice" and made preparations 
loi invuling Assam.’’ He rec|uested the Cio\ eminent 
allow him to take pos.se.ssion of the arms and ammu- 
!'n!i(i|i deposited by him at Chilmari and to purchase 
"Ills in (kilctitla.' These recjtiests were not complied 
witii. phe Government insistc’cl on the principle ‘of 

' V (lisccnclaiit of (Jadadhar ,Siii};h’s (Kini; of Vs^aui, 16S1- 
iirolhor. His si'lecl ion was duo prottably lo the indHence 
loi sistor, who had hi'eii si-iit by Chandra Kama to tlie 
%Muse King’s harem, as .slated ante, pp. 271-273. (P. C., Jumiary 
1S22, No. 77). 

* See Gait, Ilislory of .'Issam, p. 226, footnote. 

’ f*. 0., March 10, 1821, No. lit, 112. 

‘ 1*. C., May 12, 1821, No. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88. 
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not permitting armed bodies to be assembled within 
our territory for the invasion of any neighbouring 
State but no restriction was placed on Purandar 
Singh’s activities because he used Bhutan as the Ijasi^ 
of his operations.’ David Scott/^ Magistrate ol 

Rang])ur, Avho played a leading part in the affairs of 
Assam during the years 1821-1831, recommended that 
fire arms should be freely supplied to Purandar Singh 
in ordei* to enable him to exfiel the Burmese invadeis 
from Assam, llieir atrocities had created siuh strong 
feelings of resentment in Assam that Purandar Singh 
might be expected to drive them away without mudi 
difficulty. Such a course, argued Scott, was favourable' 
to the interests of the Company, for the consolidation 
of Burmese authority in Assam would impose on i 
British (iovernment the necessity of stationing a con- 
siderable force on the unhealthy eastern frontier.*’ Thb 
ad vice was not accepted. 

In May, 1821, Purandar Singld penetrated intn 


C., May 12, 1821, Nd. 88; June 16, 1821, No. 69. 

■Born, 1768; served at Gorakhpur: Jud.ije and Maeii^loitc 
of Purnea, 1812-1813, and of Raiigpur : Connnissioncr, in 1^23, 
of Raiigpur : then Agent to the Governor-tieneral on the Nni‘d>- 
Eastern Frontier and Coiiiinissioner of Revenue and Circuit in 
districts of Assam ; died, 1851. (Buckland, Diciiouaiy of 
Biography, p]). 378-379). 

For an appreciation of his abilities, see Gait, llislon' 
Assam, pp. 290-291. 

• P. C., June 16, 1821, No. 69. 

* Ruchinnth quarrelled with Purandar and professed h "' 
ship with Chandra Kanta, but there is reason to believe ili 'i U'i 
secretly negotiated with Jogeswar as well. (P. C., Janiiai> 
1822, No. 22). He intercepted a Burmese letter in order to ' 
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\ss;mi through Bijni ; but his troops Avere ‘entirely 
Iclc.ited and dispersed’* by the followers of Chandra 
\anla, who was at that time in occupation of the terri- 
on west of Cauhati. Bruce, Purandar’s coniniandcr- 
iiK'liief. Avas taken prisoner and sent to Gauhati.“ He 
ivas released on his agreeing to enter Chandra Kanta’s 
i(T\icc. In September, 1821, Chandra Kanta Avas again 
oinpellcd by the Burmese to retreat toAvards Bengal, 
(iitimately the British authorities alloAved him to 
i.iiispoiT arms and ammunition from Bengal.’ He 
)((iil)ied Gauhati in January. 1822 but the appear- 
iiKc! of a large Burmese arm\ under Malta Bandula 
11 ilie s|)ring of that year compelled him to lake shelter 
n British territory.-’ 

Stott’s prophcc) about Burmese aggiession on the 
H'iiiier of Bengal did not take long to be fulfilled. 
Some Burmese soldiers raided a A’illage in the British 
xnnana of Habraghat on NoAcinber 4, 1821. The 
t'liified inhabitants of the locality left their houses 
Jind fled in did’erent directions. Scott requested the 
Hmmese commanding officer to surrender the guilty 
ro()|)s.'’ When the matter Avas reported to Calcutta, 

fi'd] Ins rtlalioiis with Joijeswar and detained the messeiiLiers who 
Ciirrifil ii. J^or thif^ offence he was confined hy the British anlho- 
(h. C., January 11. 1822, No. 25; May 17, 1822, No. 19 ). 
\fier Ihirandar Sinj^h’s defeat (^lay, 1821), Lord Hastin^^s 
him ‘to jirociire arms hy private means in order to 
Fiiriv across the frontier and arm his adherents.’ (P. C., 

16, 1821, No. 71). 

C., June 16, 1821, No. 70, 

C., December 8, 1821, No. 81, 82. 

‘ C., January 26, 1822, No. 77. 

C., June 14. 1822, No. 47, 50; July 5, 1822, No. 97. 

* C., November 28, 1821, No. 3. 
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orders were issued for tlie despatch of troops for the 
jirotection of Irontier villages.' Meanwhile Buriiuse 
aggressions continued — several villages in the ahon 
Imrgaua were affected — and tfie Burmese commandi 
officer informed Scott that lie could not surrender ilii 
accused A\ith()nt the permission of his superiors.- Lain 
on he slated that “his soldiers had by mistake plundemi 
the village* of Habraghat, thinking that they were 
Assam . . . and that he would afford satisfaction on tl 
ieceij)t of orders" from his superiors.' I'hese ‘orders 
appaienih never came, tor no ‘satisfaction’ was e\(i 
altorded. 

The aggr(‘ssi\e incidc'iits for which the Buriiuv 
vvere undoubtedh responsible should l)e judged agai 
the background of the half-hearted, indirect assisiaiiti' 
which Purandar and (ihandra Kanta iTceived from ilu 
Biitish aiithoi'ities. There is no doubt that they vuit 
allowed to make an unjustifiable use of Bengal as 
base of ojx‘rations against the Burmese. The prousis 
of the Burmese commander against the facilities wh 
had been afforded to the Ahom Kings were ejuieth 
ignored.' As in the case of the Arakan refugees, 
also in the case of the Ahom refugees, the Briiisl'j 
(icnernment jiursued an illogical and shifting ])oli 
I1iey might have observed strict neutrality by imAinS 
it impossil)le for the refugees to use British leniroi' 
as their base, or they might liave accepted Scott’s 
and offered open assistance to the Ahom Kings on 

"p. C., Novfiiiber 28, 1821, No. 4. 

'P. C., l)eceiii])er 8, 1821, No. 70. 

•P. C., December 3. 1821, No. 71. 

*See Gait, History of Assaiu, p. 226. 
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i^round that the establishment of Buriiicsc authority in 
Assam was a menace to liengal. But they did not 
adopt any dear-rut course of action. They exasperated 
the Burmese by refusing to surrender the Ahom 
icfugees and also by giving the latter facilities to collect 
arms and troops in Bengal. At the same time they 
U'lused to olfer such assistant e and (Section as might 
lia\e enabled the Ahom refugees to expel the Burmese 
liom their countrs. The dangers in Western and 
.Northern India were o\er: the su/erainty of the 
(.ompau) was well-established. 'J’here was no longer 
.m\ justification for the indilference which even at this 
iiitical stage characterised Biitish polic) towards Assam 
and Burma. 

In July, 1822, an einoy sent by Malta Bandula 
arri\ed at Rangpur (in Bengal).' Then he proceeded 
Kt Calcutta^ and formall) demanded the surrender of 
C'.liandra Kanta. The demand was, of course, refused ; 
l>ui steps were taken to jirexent the Assame.se refugees 
liom creating troubles on the frontier.' Local otticers 
a; R;nig|)ur reported that they had been unable to 
ascertain whether Chandra Kanta had actually taken 
siiclter there or not. 7’his ignorance, says Ciait, was 
apjtarenily due to the corruption’ of the ‘native sub- 
'"dinates’ who had been hea\ily bribed.' After this 
die- Burme.se iin ited Purandar Singh ‘to proceed to the 
I'oiiticr, ostensibly for the purpose of enabling them 
lo confer with him on the subject of reinstating him in 

' I*. C.. July 26, 1822, No. 49. 

^ C., ‘December 7, 1822, No. 63. 

C., October 11, 1822, No. 54. 

^History of Assam, p. 227. 
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the Go\ern merit of Assam as a dependent King Af A\a.’ 
Purandar Singh responded to this imitation, but the 
negotiations failed, 'fhe Burmese were not inclined 
to grant Jiis terms.' They then turned to Chandra 
Kanta, who unfortunately took their professions of 
friendship at their face laliic. He was seized as soon 
as ht reached Jorhat and confined at Rangpur (in 
Assam).- Hating consolidated their authority in the 
lirahmajiutra talley and crushed their opponents by 
frightful reprisals," the Burmese adopted a policy of 
conciliation towards their new subjects. “Rapine and 
pillage were put a stop to, and no punishment was 
inflicted without a cause. Officers were again appoint- 
ed to gotern the coutitry ; a settled administration was 
established, and regular taxation took the place f)f 
unlimited extortion.”' There was no longer any room 
for doubt that the Burmese really meant to incorporate 
Assam in their Empire. 

The problem created by the consolidation ol 
Burmese authority in Assam could no longer be evad(;d. 
As Scott observed, “7’he .substitution of a warlike, and 
comparatiiely speaking, powerful Government in the 
place of the feeble administration that has hitherto 
ruled Assam, in a situation so commanding and with 
such extensive means of offence, will no doubt rentier 
it necessary tfiat some permanent measures should i)e 
adopted for the security of the frontier and of the 

* P. C., September 6, 1822. No. 12 ; November 9, 1822, No. 

* S. K. Blinyan, Tmtf’khun^ia Buranji (Eiik. trails.), p. -• 
Gait, History of Assam, p. 229. 

* Butler, Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam- 

♦Gait, History of Assam, p. 229. 
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(oiintry in the lower part of the Brahmaputra, Meghna 
aiul (iange,s.”‘ For the time being the Burmese 
sinned inclined to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government f but if, in the future, they 
asserted their claim over Dacca or tried to plunder the 
mil jrlains of Northern and Eastern Bengal, it would 
l)e dilficult to resist them, ‘without some other descrip- 
tion of force than troops unwilling or unaccustomed to 
ait both as boatmen and soldiers.’ Scott suggested that 
some boats might be fitted out for navigation in the 
Brahmtiputra.-' In a jirixate letter he gave a lurid 
|)i(turc of the Burmese inenttce: “There is nothing 
now to prevent them from sacking Dticca and plunder- 
ing all the adjoining districts, nor have our troops half 
the chance of being able to meet or overtake them that 
' e had with the Pindtiris, and were they provided 
|ilentifully with good fire arms, the .superior discipline 
of our troops would avail us very little in that sort of 
'vailarc that may be carried on during half the year in 
iliis jiart of the country in boats ... As for a knowledge 
'>1 ilic rivers in Bengal, our boatmen are far behind 
' 111 ' Burmc.se, for there is not a creek or rivulet navi- 
galile in the rains between Chittagong and Hardwar 
•liai they arc not jierfectly actpiaintcd with . . . In 
''iptcmber, 1822, the Burmese occupied a small island 

’ I’. C., July 26, 1822, No. 50. 

* 'I'Ui- officer commanditi); at Goalpara reported that the 
Huniiise ‘have instantly paid every attention to the various 
'loiimids' made by him. (P. C., July 26. 1822, No. ,50). In 
^i,Si'st, 1822, all Burmese troops retired from the frontier, leaving 
l '>"ly a small post there. (P. C., August 18, 1822, No. 28). 

’ C., July 26, 1822, No. 50. 

' *’• C., July 26, 1822, No. 51. 
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ill the Brahiiiajnura near fioalpara. Srott rejforted ilic 
matter to Calcutta, stating that the island formed a 
jiart of British territory and suggesting that it was 
'impolitic' to stibmit to Burmese aggression. Lotd 
.Amherst directed him to take steps for ellecting an 
amicable settlemetit.' 

In ordei to retdise the real significance of tlir 
Btnmcse menace on the eastern frontier of Bengal we 
must turn out ;ittention to the course of events in 
Cachar and Manijmr. These petts States knew im 
])eace in the earls setirs of the nineteenth century. In 
1<S13 the troubled reign of Krishna Chandra of Catli.ir 
t;ime to :in end. He svas succeeded by his brotlici 
(iosinda Chandni, svhom a contemjiorary observer (Its 
tribes as ‘a m;in of weak character and pacific disposi- 
tion. but tyrannical and asaricious’.'' One of his scrs.ints 
named Tuhiram rebelled and made himself practitalh 
indefiendent in the northern j);n t of Cachar. He was 
assisted by Ram Singh II, the ruler of jainiia.' 
Gosinda Chandra retjuestetl Lord Hastings to send him 
military assistance, but the Gosernor-fieneral rel list'd 
to interfere' in the affairs of a State in which no diicrt 
British interest was involved. 

(iovinda Chandra ivas soon confronted with a iu‘" 
danger as a result of the establishment of Bui inf*’ 

* r. C., Sfplein1)tT 27, 1822, No. 67, 69. 

’ See ante, pp. 29-30. 

* FisliLT, Memoir of Ihc Counliies 0)i and Near the 
Frontict of Syihet. 

* See ante, p. 41. 

•P. C., May 11, 1816, No. 62, 66. 

S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languages, Vol. I, - 
Letters, letter Nos. 148, 153, 167. 
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(ontrol over Manipur.' Pcnibcrlon says lha( Manipur 
was ‘doomed ... to the devastating visitation of 
Burmese armies which ha\e nine or ten times swept 
(lu- country from one extreiuity to the other, with the 
apj)arent determination of extirpating a race whom 
i1k\ found it imjtossible jjermanently to subdue’." 
Wlieneter the rulers ol Manipur were seriously 
threatened by the Burmese, the\ lletl to Cachar. It is 
s;iid that jai Singh had beeti thrice expelled fioin his 
Kingdom and forced to take reftige in (lachar. His 
son, Madhit Cdiandra. mart ied the daughter of Krishna 
( liandr.i of C^achar and tried to recoxer his throne xvith 
liis fathei -in-law’s assistance: but he was defeated and 
killed by the troojis of his brother, Chaurjit Singh. 
During Clhaurjit’s reign his rival brother, Marjit, lied 
to Cachar and became invohed in a bitter dispute with 
(iovinda Chatidra- regarding a ‘hockey pony of tpiite 
evteptional excellence’." Marjit went to Burma, in- 
(hited Bo-daw-pa->a to take iij) his cause, and exjtelled 
Cbaurjit from Manipur in 1812. Chainjit and his 
I '-other (lambhir Singh came to Cachar and ajtplied 
to Co\ ida Chandra for as.sistance with a x iexv to invad- 
ing Manijnir. Coxinda Chandra refused to lend his 
support to Chaurjit as he xvas ‘related to both the 
Imithers in the same degree’. Chaurjit then xvent to 
C.ilcutta. but haxing failed to secure British a.ssistance 
•iiere, came to Jaintia, made an alliance xvith Ram 
‘sirigh and began to create troubles on the frontier of 

’ See ante, p. 38. 

’ The Eastern Frontier of Imiia, p, 36 

* U. C. Allen, Assam I)isl)ict Cazetlcers, Vol. I, Cachar^ 
1>P. 25-26. 
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Clacliar. Go\inda Chandra approached the British 
authorities for 25 sepoys to help him (November, 
1815).’ 

Meanwhile Marjit Singh, having consolidated his 
aiithoril) in Manipur with Burmese support, invaded 
Cachar in December, 1817, with a view to ‘feed 
far his ancient grudge’ on unfortunate Govinda 
Chandra. Once more Govinda Chandra invoked the 
intervention of the British Government, but no notice 
was taken of his ajiplication." Chaurjit and Gambhii 
Singh, howexer, came to the assistance of the Cachar 
Raja. Marjit was defeated and forced to retreat to 
Manipur.'' Goxinda Chandra’s principality xvas saved 
for the time lieing, but he soon found that his friends 
were his xvorst enemies. Chaurjit, Gambhir Sipgh and 
Tularam took adxantage of Gox inda Chandra’s troubles 
and plundered Cachar. Toxvards the middle of the 
year 1818 the Qichar Raja xvas ousted from his 
Kingdom and compelled to take shelter at Sylhet."* 

* S. N. Son, Records in Oriental jMiiiiita^es, Vol. I, Beiii^nli 
J^etiers, letter Nos. 141, 163. 

* Captain Davidson was sent to Badarjiur from Sylliet l<>r 
protectin^^ the Company’s frontier. Marjit wrote to the Ma.i^is- 
trate of Sylhet that he had no ho.slile intention a;,^ain.st ilie 
British and requested that a European oflieer niiijht he pul in 
charge of Cachar. (S. N. Sen, Recoids in Oriental ]^ani^iia,m’>, 
Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 162, 163). 

* Sir Edward (hiit {History of Assam, p. 266) says llifi 

“Marjit, afraid of his brother’s influence with his soldier 
promptly retreated to Manipur “ 

* Sir Edward Gait (History of Assam, p. 266) says lli 'l 
“Chaurjit established himself in the south of Cachar, whn 
Govinda Chandra is said to have promised him as a reward J *’ 
his services.” See S. N. vSen, Records in Oriental Langueg^ . 
Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 162, 163, 166. 
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At this stage the intervention of the Burmese 
irc-atcd a new situation. Marjit was expelled from 
Manipur by the Burmese.* He came to Cachar and 
cllectcd a reconciliation with Chaurjit® and Gambhir 
Singh. Cachar remained a prey to their depredations.'* 
iVt the same time they made repeated attempts to expel 
the Burmese from Manipur. Hira (jhandra, son of 
Rabin Chandra'*, continued at the head of a small body 
<)l horse to annoy the Burmese garrison left in Manipur. 
In 1822 Pitambar Singh, another nephew of (^haurjit, 
was sent to Hira Chandra’s assistance. Pitambar and 
Hira Chandra defeated a Burmese force, but they had 
to retreat to Cachar owing to the difficulty of securing 
pioxisions in the Manipur territory ravaged by the 
Burmese. In 182.H Pitambar again invaded Manipur, 
deposed a man named Shubol'who had been placed on 
ilie throne by the Burmese, and assumed Royal dignity 
himself. Gambhir Singh then entered Manipur with 
a small force and dispossessed Pitambar, who fled to 
Burma and found a jx.Tmanent asylum there. Unable 
to draw supplies from devastated Manipur, Gambhir 
Singh returned to Cachar. Unfortunately, a quarrel 


* See ante, p. 38. 

* Peniberton (The Eastern Frontier of India, p. 46) says 

‘on his from Manipur to Cachar Marjit was kindly 

npoived l)y Chorjit, to whom he made a formal resi,i;nation of 
I'pL.d aulliority.* 

* In 1820 Oovinda Chandra proposed that his territory should 
amali,jamated with the Company’s district of Sylhet, for his 

^"’1 efforts to expel the Manipnri brothers had proved unavail- 
(S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languages, Vol. I, Bengali 
^ ('iters, letter No. 168). 

* See ante, p. 37. 
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broke out lictwecn the three brothers.’ Marjit, Singh 
octiipiecl Ilailakandi, and Ganibhir Singh possessed 
himseli’ of the rest of south Cachar Chaurjit look 
shelter in Sylliet. In May, 1823, C'haurjit requested 
I lie British Cio\ eminent to recognise him as tlie tribu- 
tai) ruler of (]ae]iar. Ganibhir Singh also ‘professed 
himself billing and anxious to be considered’ as a 
jirotec ted Prince, but he ‘showed a marke(l disinclina- 
tion to enter into any new and specific engagements’. 
In 1823 he made a futile attempt to establish himself 
in Manipur. 

These jiett) skirmishes in the hills of Cachar and 
Manipur acquire a new significance if we link them np 
with the j)oli(v of expansion pursued by A-laung-j)a-\a 
and his sons. As early as the reign of Hshin-byu-shin 
the Raja of C’.achar had handed oxer to a xictorioiis 
Burmese general a tree xvith the roots bound in their 
native clay as a recognition that his jicrson and land 
were at the disjiosal of the Burmese King. As Stoti 
■obserxes, “I'he Burmese incursions xvere in the natiiu 
of burglarx, or gang robbery, or old-fashioned bordei 
raids, but the tree xvith the clod of earth at the foot of 


^ Pein1)erU)n, The Ea,->lcin I'lonlin of huiia, pp. 46-47. 

* Pcni])LTl()n [The Kasieru J’^ronlier of India, j). 47) savs Hi-ii 
Marjit and (fanil)liir .Sin^di were 'in ]x)ssessi(ni of nearly ll"’ 
whole of that territory of which (lovinda Chaiulra had 
unjustly deprived*. 

* Secret Ivetter from the Sui)renie Government to the Cnuri 
of Directors, January 9, 1824, paras 8, 9, 18. Pemberton H 
Eastern Frontier of India, 189) says that (himbhir Sin|»h 'h' 
back, apparently in the vain expectation of beinjL* able to dch i 
the u.surped territory, without forming an alliance which nn'.'’^ 
ultimately compromise hi.s independence*. 
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ii i;a\c, to the Burmese mind, a claim to suzerainty 
i)\ir the country.”^ This jKCuliar way o[ asserting 
Mi/irainty might not be cjuite convincing to the British 
.lulliorities, hut from the Burmese j)oint of view its 
\ali(lity was not to be questioned. W^itli Manipur the 
{oiiiact of the Burmese Court was more intimate. A 
Million of Manijjur had been ‘permanently annexed’-' 
)\ tlie Burmese in A-laung-pa-ya’s reign. They had 
Kiicatedly expelled Jai Singh Irom his Kingdom. Not 
li'ss tl an thrice did the Burmese raise their nominees 
1(1 ihe tlirotie of Manipur.' Marjit rtiled over Manipur 
Im se\en years (1812-1811)) as a vassal of the Burmese 
King. It seems jirobable that the inclusion of the 
'iliole of As.sam within the Burmese Emjiire was the 
aim of the Burmese Court, and attempts were made to 
>jiigate all tlie States in As.sani during a critical 
pi'iiod for the Briti.sh Government. The pretence of 
S'lterning through vassal Princes Avas jnobably deli- 
lievaiely adopted Avith a AicAV to conciliate local senti- 
"Kiii. Had the British antliorities cared to evohe a 
((>ni|)relicnsive policy Avitli regard to the easteini 
'"iiiier, they Avouid not have remained siitisfied Avith 
a I'arren attitude of neutrality and half-hearted 
"ic.isines to defend their oavu frontier districts. 

In 182,1 the situation had become too critical to 
ignored. Manipur 'vas in the hands of the Burmese. 
"Hi Gachar, from Avhich its legitimate ruler had been 
*^^|Hllcd, Avas in the po.s.sc.ssion of Manipuri adAenturers 
"ho might either fall a prey to, or reconcile themsehes 

pp. 183-184. 

History of Assaw, p. 265. 

“ I’emberton, The Eastern Frontier of India, pp. 43, 47. 
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with the Burmese.' Tlie situation on the' Chittagong 
frontier was no less alarming.® So the (Toveriior- 
(Jeneral. Lord Amherst, took serious notice of the 
question of extending British protection to Cach;ir. 
Had the British Go\ernmeiu listened to the prayers of 
the Cachar Rajas before Govinda Chandra's expulsion 
from Cachar, the Burmese menace might have been 
more easil) and effectively dealt with. Now, when the 
whole political and military situation was so confusing. 
Lord Amherst di.sco\ered ‘several inducements for the 
British Go\ eminent to establish its direct authorit), or 
at least a preponderating influence, in Cachar’. In :i 
letter Avritten to the Court of Directors on the eve of 
the First Anglo- Burmese War these ‘inducements’ were 
explained as follows: “One of the easiest passes from 
A\a into the Company’s po.ssession.s is through Manipur 
and Cachar and . . . the (x;cu]jation of the latter is 
essential to the defence of that pass . . . The recent 
prtrgress of the Burmese arms, and their permanent 
occupation of As.sam, the force stationed in whicli 
coiuv i ^ it would also contribute to keep in check, gives i 
the possession of Cachar an importance under present 
circumstances w’hich did not before belong to it.’ 
Moreover, Burmese occupation of Cachar would give 
them ‘a position which placed the richest portion of I 
the district of Sylhet and the suddar station itselP com- 


* IJven Govinda Chandra invoked the aid of the Burmese. Sf*" 
below. 

* See below, Chapter VIII. 

■ Secret I^etter to Court of Directors, January, 9, 1824, 

* Town of Sylhet. 
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])lctely at thcit mercy. ’’ An additional argument was 
loiind in the prt‘\ious relations between Cachar and 
ilii' Company: “Cachar has been a prey to internal 
ilissensions . . . the contentions of the parties struggling 
III! superiority and their appeals to our assistance and 
support ha\e been a frequent source of trouble and 
tinbarrassment . . . I'hcre seems no other j)robablc 
mofle of appeasing these dissensions than the employ- 
ment of our influence for the purpose, and that can 
oiih be rendered elTeciise by taking the country openly 
.iikI decidedly under our ])rotection.”- 

'Ihe ‘inducements’ wete strong indeed, but there 
wc-re difficulties. Did the Burmese consider Cachar 
as one of their protected States, and would they take 
ollencc if Briti.sh protection was extended to that 
|)i iiicipality? Lord. Amherst found no evidence to 
sliow that Cachar had es'cr been ‘subject or tributary 
10 .\va,’ and ‘felt satisfied’ that Cachar might be taken 
tinder Briti.sh protection ‘without any fear of infringing 
die rights or claims of the Burmese.’ He went further 
and remarked, “If the measure be expedient on other 
Sroimds, we ought not to deprive ourselves of its 


* Wilson, Docuntenis, p. 242. 

" Secret Letter to Court of Directors, January 9, 1824, para 12. 

I'nt* f elaborate argutiients were reviewed unfaxourably by the 
I of Directors (Secret Letter from Court, August 4, 1824, 

! Pnr.K 31-41). Although the ‘military advance’ to Cachar was 
; approved, the extension of British suzerainty over that pritici- 
iPaliiy was condemned. The Court observed, “The danger iiiusi 
Hv'ar and certain which would justify you in the extension of 
frontier or of our .influence." 

19 
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achainagcs from an apprehension of giNing iimbragt^ 
where it cannot with any colour of justic(! be taken.’*' 
riiere.was oqe more difficulty: who was to> he 
recognised as \assal ruler of Cacliar? Chaiirjit Singh 
had lost all footing in Cachar/ Marjit Singh held 
‘precarious possession of a small tract.'" Gambhii 
Singh had obtained a decided ascencbnc\’‘: but lu* 
intrigued with the Burmese and 'showed a marked 
disinclination to enter into any new and specilu 
engagements'.^ So L.ord Amherst turned to Goviiicl.i 
Ghandra. He had already appealed for assistatui' to 
the Binmese,' and a Burmese army \vi\s ad\ancing 
from Assam to re-instatc l)im. But he was not un- 
willing to make terms with the British.*’ So (rovindii 
(ihandra was recognised as the jn'otected ruler ol 

Caehar." He agreed to acknowledge allegiance to the 

* SeiM'et Ivetter lo Court of Directors, Jaiiiiarx 9 , 1S2'1. 

])ara*s 10, 11. 

“ Jlailakandi, in the modern district of Cacliar. 

■* ( jaiiibliir Singh held the whole of South Caehar, c\cci>i 
Ilailakandi. North bachar was lield by Tularani. 

^ Secret Letter to Court of Directors, Jaiiiiarv 9, 

para.s 16-21. S. C., November 14, 1823, Nt>. 22, Notembei -f'. 

1823, No. 6; December 12, 1823, No. 11. 

* S. C., January 17, 1824, No. 4, 0. 

*' “The intelligence of Goviiida Chandra’s re|>ealed 
lions with Burma did not appear to us under all eircumstanci " 
demand any alteration of our jirevious resolution to re-insiau* 
him.* ’--Secret Letter to Court of Directors, February 23, 
para 39. 

' S. C., Det ember 12, 1823, No. II; December 19, I'''"'- 
No. 21; January 30, 1824, No. 14. Gait .says, “ . . . . Hit* 
authorities were informed that it wa.‘^ not the intention oi du 
Government to accord support to any particular chief, but iiiei^b 
to take the country under its protection, so far as was neco:' 
to prevent the Burmese from occupying it.’** He adds, 
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( ompany. to pay a tribute of Rs. 10,000 1 )ct aunuiii 
!1 k 1 to admit British interference in the internal 
•Hlministration of his territory/ An alternative plan, 
less objectionable from the Burmese point of view, was 
suggested by Scott, who had been appointed (on 
November 14, 1823) Agent to the (iovernor-General 
1)11 the North-East Frontier" in addition to his post as 
Fi\il Commissioner of Raiigpur. In order to gi\c no 
ostci'sible cause of offence to the Burmese he proposed 
iliat Gosinda Chandra should remain independent of 
l)otli British and Burmese Goxeruments. This pro- 
posal xvas not accepted by the Governor-General." It 
uould ha\e been altogether impossible for (iovinda 
I liandia to jneserxe his independence against the con- 
Maiu threat of Burmese inters ention ; so Lord Amherst 
.((led xviseh in bringing this defenceless, but strategi- 
(ally important, .State under the direct control of the 
llriiish Government. 

The extension of British su/eniinty oxer Cachar 
"as h)lloxved by the inclusion of the petty hill State of 

Unrnicse had been driven out, the country was restored . . 

the de jure ruler Govinda Chandra.” {History of .I-ssani. 

352). Hut in the Secret belters to tlie Court of Directors, 
Jjuuary 9 and February 23, 1824, \vc find specific leferetices t(> 
‘‘illi.'ince’ with Govinda Qhandra and 'resolution to re-insiate him ’ 
' also text of the treaty in S. C., .April 2, 1824, No. 7. 

' «. C., .April 2, 1824, No. 7. 

■ Lotil .Amherst wrote, "He should e.xercise a .tteneral con- 
"I'l and superintendence over our political relations and inter- 
"aiTse with the petty states in that quarter, including Sikiin, 
I’lialan, Tibet, Cooch Behar, Bijni, Assam, Cachar, Manipur and 
biiiiia, and other independent states.” 

‘ Secret better to the Court of Directors, February 23, 1824, 

lMi 34, 
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jaintia in ‘our genoral system of defensive arrange 
menfs for the frontier.'* The Burmese claimed that 
as succe.ssors of the Ahom Kings they were entitled lo 
regard the ruler of jaiutia as a vassal prince. Ram 
Singh was asked to make his submission. Scott had 
already opened negotiations with him. On Fcbruar\ 
2, 1S24, .Stott sent a letter- to the commander of llu 
Burme.se army in Clachar. prohibiting his entr\ into 
faintia tenitory. on the grounds that Ram Singh's 
antestor had received his jirincipalitv as a gift aftei 
(oiKjuest from the (Company’ and that Ram Singh him 
self had apjilied for British jirotcction. Still the 
Burmese commander treated Ram Singh as a va.ssal ol 
Burma and rc(|uired his jMcseuce in the Burnicst 
camp. A Burmese force appeared near the Jainti.i 
frontier, but it withdrew as soon as a British detadv 
ment was sent to reinforce Ram Singh’s troops 
Although Ram Singh was ‘reluctant to compromise hi' 
independence by any engagements as long as this could 
be avoided,’ the approach of a Burmese army left him 
without any alternative, .A treaty was concluded m 
March, 1824. Jaintia followed the example of Cachai.' 
Ram Singh agreed to place his tciritory under iht 
protection of the Company and to admit British inui- 
fercnce in his internal administration, but uo trihim 


’ .Secret Letter to the Court of Directors, L'chrlmry ..’3, I'-’'- 
para 38. 

’Pemberton, The Eastern Frontier of India, pp. 211-31 
’ See ante, p. 41, and also Gait, History oj As-iaui, pp 

261. 

* S. C., January 17, 1824, No. 4, 6; Pelwuary 13, I''’*' 
No. 8, 13. 
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wa-i demanded from him.* He was promised a part of 
(he territory coiiquered from the Burmese if he co- 
(ipevated in the military operations against them.“ 

Although Cachar’ and jaintia -were thus brought 
within the Company’s sphere of influence, the Burmese 
still retained possession of Manipur and the Brahma- 
putra Valley. The following extract, long as it i.s, from 
,1 letter Avritten to the Court of Directors by the (Jov- 
(1 nor-General-in-Council in September. 1821, clearly 
explains the advantages derixed by the Burmese from 
ilieir control over Assam: < 

". . . . Such is the nature of the country (i.e., 
\ssam). and the facility of bringing down the largest 
.11 m\ b\ means of the river with the utmost celerity, 

I hat should the Burmese at any time determine upon 
invading the British territory b)' way of the Brahma- 
pinia. previous intelligence of their designs . . . coidd 
not be obtained ... in suflicient time to be of any avail, 
loi. on the supposition of an army being sent into 
\ssatn tor the above purpose, the) might reach Dacca 
in 15 days from the time oi their arrival on the banks 
"I the upper part of the river and in .5 from that of 
liifir appearance on our frontier at Goalpara. No 
I'levious extraordinary collection of boats . . . would be 
'•'ciuired nor any extensive preparations near our 
hontier that might excite suspicion, as the Burmese 
'''ildiers carry nothing with them but their arms, sub- 
>^iing upon what they can find in the country they 
I'lss through, and proceeding, after they reach the 

* C., April 2, 1824, No. 8. 

*S. C., April 2, 1824, No. 9. 
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streams flowing into the Brahmaputra, upon rafts mack 
of btimbcMis, until they may be able to sei/c a siifficieni 
number of boats for their accommodation ; which is 
very easily effected in a country where, for four months 
in the year, the communication from house to house 
is by water, and where a canoe is as necessary a part of 
the husbandman’s establishment as a plough or a jtair 
of oxen.”* 


^ Wilson, Documents, No. t2. 



CHAPTER VIII 


1.0RD AMHERST AND THE FINAL RUPTURE WITH BURMA 
( 1823 - 1824 ) 

In 1819 King Bo-daw-pa-ya, who was blessed, in 
ihe words of a loyal subordinate,' with ‘a hundred sons, 
;t thousand grandsons, and one great grandson’, departed 
tropi this world,* leaving his exalted throne to his 
grandson Ba-gyi-daw.’ Adoniram Judson,^ an American 
missionary who had li\ ed for years in Burma, desei ibed 
Ba-gyi-daw in 1826 in the following words: “He is a 
man of about forty years of agd, of rather a flark 
complexion, and in jjerson small and slendet. His 
tnanners are graceful,’’ and, in public, dignifietl. In 

’ Ivctter from the (loveriior of Ramrec lo ilie Cfovernor- 
f'-kiiml of Bengal, June, 1818. (Wilson, Dociunenis, No. 6). 

' “At ihe (lealli of the elephant, as at that of an limperor, 
11 IS publicly forbidden, under heavy penalties, lo assert lhai 
111 ’ i^ dead ; it must only be said that he is departed, or has dis- 
iM'lieared.*’— Sangeniiaiio, A Description of the Burmese Empire, 
1 * 

‘Mrs. Judson (An Aecoiiut of the American Baptist Mission 

the Burmese Empire, pp. 174-175) says that Rangoon -sat ‘in 
^idlen silence, expecting an explosion* after Bo-daw-pa-ya 's death ; 
iiiit nothing hai)peued. Gouger (Personal Narrative, p. 1001 says 
two uncles of Ba-gyi-da>v, Princes of Prome and Toiingoo, 
"h ) are frequently mentioned by »Synics, were accused of attempts 
‘ii Usurpation, and suffered cruel deaths. 

‘ See ante, ]). 03. 

‘<h)uger (Personal Sairalive, pj). 30, 71) says that the King 
'’ •'I ‘a pleasant, good-humoured countenance,*. He was, however, 
‘• ''I by Rodgers, an English naval officer who had been living in 
since 17.82, that the King ‘gives way to sudden bursts of 
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pri\atc, he is affable and playful to. boushness. His 
tlisjjosition is obliging and liberal, and he is anxious 
to see every one around him happy. His mind is 
inilolent, and he is incapable of any continued applica- 
tion. His time is passed in sensual enjoyment, in 
listening to music, or seeing dancing, or theatrical 
enieriainmcnts ; but above all. in the company of the 
principal Queen to whom he is devoted to infatuation. 
His jjersonal actisity is remarkable for an Eastern 
Prince, and scarcely a day jiasses, that he does not 
on the river in boats or rides on horseback, or an 
elephant. He is partial to Europeans. No ])erson ol 
this description comes before him, tvithout receiving 
some marks of kindness." The principal Queen is 
characteri.sed by the tui.ssionary as haught\. ataricious. 
\indicti\e, intriguing and bigoted. Tlie two most 
influential personalities in the Court were the Queen's 
brother and the Prince of Tharrawaddy, the Kings 
sounger brother. The former, .says Judson. tvas crtiel. 
rapacious and a great intriguer. Through his sislei. 
AVI' are told, he ruled the Kingdom.' 

Henry Gouger. an English merchant who went to 
Burma iti 1822 and suffered imprisonment during ilic 
Avar, gives us interesting details about the Burmese 
Court.- “The chief Queen”, he says, “had been raised 
to the throne from the humble condition of did'l 
gaoler’s daughter. Although some years older tl’-in 
the King, and far from possessing any personal charms. 

pas.sioii, when for a little while he is like a raviin.t: iniKl 
and no one dares to* approach him*. 

‘ Wilson, Documents, No. 174 (C). 

* Personal Narrative, pp. 34, 45-46. 
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she had, by the judicious use of her influence, and a 
(crtain determination of character, obtained complete 
(ontrol OTcr the mind of her easy husband. By corrupt 
means she had acquired immense wealth — her intrigues 
had filled most of the important offices in the kingdom 
with her creatures, and through ilic instrumentality of 
Jier only brother, a fit agent for the jnirpose, she was 
enabled to carry on a large irattic in bribeiy and 
extortion. As avarice, backed b\ unlimited power, 
naturally leads to cruelty, this \enal pair were as 
unscrupulous and \'indicti\e as thev were araricious. 
They were equally feared and detested by the people”. 

I he party organised b\ ‘this \enal jiair’ was opposed by 
.mother ptirty led by the Prince of I'harrawaddy, w'hom 
(iouger describes as ‘a daring, reckless young fellow, 
.iliout 2.5 years old’. The Kitig’s .son by a former 
marriage — a bo\ ,of 1.5 — was 'little regarded by either 
|)arty. looked on onl) as an obstade to be removed 
wlien necessars’. 'Fhe King’s brother ‘surrounded 
liiinself with bands of daring ruffians, bandits, pugilists, 
.mrl such like, who lived near his palace, formed a kind 
"1 body-guard, and were ready at a moment’s call for 
.'uv desperate undertaking’. Yet he was ‘a favourite 
"ith the people’. The Queen’s brother, ‘proud, rapa- 
(ioiis, oppressite, \indictive, and cruer, was suspected 
hv etcrybody except Ba-gyi-daw himself: ‘‘his designs 
"" the throne formed a topic of general cotivcrsatidn 
miiarent to all except the indolent and misguided 
king”. 

The corruption of the Court was naturally 
*' fleeted in general administration. Gouger says, “The 
l'’'ssession of power is ruin to the Burmese character ; 
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SO much SO. that the governors and governed seem to 
jiossess almost difl'erent natures. It is rare to find a 
man in authority who is not oppressive, corrupt, crafty, 
and cruel.”' He refers to the wide prevalence of 
bribery: “Nothing can be done without it — few things 
fail to be accomplished by its aid”.® Torture and 
arbitrary punishment were the most promineni 
features of the judicial system. 

tOouger attributes the outbreak of war ‘primarily 
to a desire, on the part of the Burman Court, to try its 
strength with the British’." ) That Court had ‘no 
iippreciation of the Power it was defying’.^ Hk 
following observations of Gouger j>robably give us a 
correct picture of Burma on the eve of the war: . 

the constant talk of war. in the ears of a people who 
had been accustomed to a long course of victory and 
usurpation, inflamed their ambition, and rendered it 
popular. The reports they had heard of the unbounded 
wealth of C’alctiita ; the unwarlike character of such ol 
the borderers as they had met on the frontier: ilu 
interested reports of those foreigners who hated om 
rule : the general forbearance of our Government Ici 
a long course of years. — interpreted into timidity, - 
all conspired to lead them to the idea that Bengal 
would fall an easy prey, — that, like the great Roman- 
they had only to go, to inspect, and to conquer”.' 

According to Gouger, the advice offered to tin; 

^ Personal Narrative, j). H. 

* Personal Narrative, p. 50. 

"Wilson, Documents, No. 174 (A). 

* Personal Narrative, p. 104. 

* Personal Narraiive, pp. 103-104. 
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King by Maha fiandula afler liis triumphant return 
ilolu Assam liaMcncd the war.' This statement is 
supported by the testimony oi John laird'*, a Scot who 
went to Burma in 1820. Maha Baiidula, we are told, 
informed the King that he could conquer Bengal with 
;iii army composed of Ktilo-s {i.e., foreigners) and that 
not a single Burmese soldier trould be required”. 
JudSon says that Maha Bandula ‘boasted he mainUiincd 
.1 secret correspondence with several native Prince# of 
Hindustan who. aicordiug to him, would rise against 
ilu- British, as s(K)n as tlje Burmese would set them a 
good example.’’ laird also gives ns a glimpse into 
I he mind of the King’s brother. I’he Prince of 
rharrawaddy is rejjorted to base told him, “You arc 
sirong by sea and tiot by land. We arc skilled in 
making trenches and abbatis, which the English do not 
understand.”'"’ Less responsible persons held still more 
mil'asourable siew.^ about British soldiers. They were 
(onsidered to be “Itixurious and effiminate, incapable 
of standing the fatigues .of war, and therefore unable 
lo contend with a people' hardy like themselves, who 
• ould carry on war with little food and no shelter.”* 
1 lie King was led to believe that his troops would 


’Wilson, Docuincuis, 174 (A). 

^ I'or details about liini see (^)iii;er, Personal Kanatiic, 
IM’ 181-182. 

Wilson, Dociiwents, No. 174B. According to Kottbauiiiii^ci 
(Vol. 11, p. 371), Maha Bandula compared the Burmese 
"’’ii lions and the English with jackals 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 174C. 

• Wilson, Documents, No. 174B. 

' Jncison’s evidence. W’ilson, Documents , No. 174C. 
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easily iDarch to England.' The chains in which tlu' 
Governor-General was to be brought to the King were 
coaled with gold.- Crawfurd, who went to Burma after 
the treaty of Yandabo, says, ‘'From the King to a 
beggar (the Burmese) were hot for a war.”'' In 182S 
the Magistrate of Chittagong reported that the Burmese 
expected an easy x iciory o\er the ^British.' We nia\ 
easily endorse Mr. Harvey’s conclusion: “It was not 
the King who led the people but the people who led 
the King into war."’ The incidents whuh toot place 
after Ba-gyi-daw’s accession and culminated in wai 
must be interpreted against this background. 

rile accession ol the new King was followed h\ 
the transfer of the capital from Amarapura to A\a.' 

^Wilson, Document.'^, j). 19. 

“Snodgrass, Narrative of the liiuniese U’nr. ]). 277. Tniiu. 
Tieo YcaKs in Ava, p. 75. 

^Journal of an Embassy, Vol. IT, Appendix, p. 71. 

^ P. C., June 27, 1823, No. 92. 

* History of Burma, p. 304. 

It seems, however, that Ba-g^i-daw inherited soinethine '>s 
his grand father’s ambition. Under his orders a inaj) of tin 
Burmese ICmpire, together witli the adjacent territories of liidri. 
Siam and Cochin China, \Na.s jirepared by one Mr. ('»iI)Son. On 
seeing the map the King observed, “You have assigned l<' 
English too much territory.” Gibson replied that the map 
correct. The King an.swered, ‘with evident feeling.s of (lis‘'.io^' 
faction*, “The territory of the strangers is unreasonably lai-ii ” 
(Wilson, Documents, No. 174C). 

* Gouger, who was pre.sent at the time of the Iransli '- <»• 

the capital, says that the nobles profited from ‘the corrupt 
tribution of the building sites of the new' city, and the frc<iiiLtit 
litigation it gave rise to*. To the people, however, ‘it wa^ 
.source of ruinous loss and discomfort, to which none bui 
unfeeling despotism would have dared to subject them*. I 

sonal Narrative, p. 25). 
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We do not know why Ba-gyi-daw decided to give a new 
lease to the ancient capital. Since the year 1783 Ava 
'lad lain unoccupied. ' In 1796 Symc.s noted how 
lapidly it had fallen into decay. “The W'alls’’, he says, 
■'are now mouldering into decay ; ivy clings to the 
^ldes. and bushes suflered to grow at the bottom under- 
mine the foundation, and hase already caused large 
(hasms in the different faces of the fort . . . Numerous 
leiiijdes are dilapidating by time. It is impossible to 
draw a more striking picture of desolation and ruin”. 
Ihe transfer was welcomed by the nobles who, says 
a contemporar)' English tvriter, ‘were glad of the 
opportunities tiie migration offered of adding to their 
loi tunes, but it was melancholy to sec the poorer 
classes breaking up their old habitations and seeking 
iietv ones at great cost and hibour’. When the new 
])alace was nearing completion an unfortunate accident 
occurred: a thunderstorm broke over the new city and 
caused some damage to .the King’s Lion Throne. It 
"as an ominous portent. The King’s fury exhausted 
itse lf alter the execution of the unlucky architect. But 
tlic‘ restoration of Ava was really coincident with a fatal 
decline in the greatness of the Burmese Empire. A 
iatge; part of the money inherited by Ba-gyi-daw from 
Ills as'aricious grandfather was spent in the removal of 
tile capital and in the building of magnificent palaces 
and temples: towards the close of the war with the 
hi iiish the King’s exchequer was empty. And within 
a I'jw years of the new birth of Ava A-laung-pa-ya’s 
dc Cendant found his authority confined to Burma 
proper. 

Before his accession to the throne Ba-gyi-daw had 
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expressed friendly feelings for the English, but n 
change seems to ha\e come over him after his grand- 
father’s death. Proliably he considered it necessjiry to 
pursue the aggrt^ssi^o policy followed by his predccessoi 
with considerable success for more than three decades. 
We have also seen how his policy was influenced b\ 
the audacity of his Court and the optimism of his 
subjects. Roused by a .series of unprecedented siu- 
cesses, the national spirit was driving hard to the g():il 
of svar. 

'^n India the aggressive personality of Lord Hastings 
exhausted itself in the Third Anglo-Maratha ^Var and 
the complicated jiroblems arising out of it — tin 
administration of the Bombay Presidency, the pacilici- 
lion of Central India, the settlement of Rajpntan;i. 
rite Governor-General who complaienlly allowed 
.Assam to fall into Burmese hands could not be expected 
to take serious notice of jietty skirmishes on the easiein 
frontier or the iti-solence of a ‘barbarous’ Court. J lie 
Burmese interpreted his indifference as a sign cl 
timidity.* ' He left India in January, 18U3, and a Ic" 
months later I.ord Amherst arrived as his successoi- 
“Almost from the moment when l..ord Amhei'si 
addressed himself to the duties of his high office, iIh' 
contingency of war with Burma (Kcupied his thoughts."' 

s/lt was a situation of peculiar difficulty which 
fronted the new Governor-General on his arrival iii 

* The King’s sister told Judsoii 'tluit it Mas obvious 
English were afraid to fight; that their conduct on the'fro' 
was mean and cowardly ; that they were aUvays dispf)‘'^’ 
treat and not to fight*. (WiLson, Documents, No. 1740 . 

• Ritchie and Evans, Lord Amherst, p. 66. 
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India. On the British frontier and in the Council 
Chamber in Calcutta, dense ignorance prevailed regard- 
ing the character and intentions of the Burmese Court. 
\ttcntion was fixed uj>on the west; the significance of 
the cloud gathering in the east was, not quite 
unnaturally, lost sigiit of. Lord Amherst w’as not an 
txjicricnced and far-sighted statesman', and on the 
Burmese (question he could not get proper advice from 
liis .subordinates. So he continued the old policy, which 
I'.as at once inconsistent and weak, and created an 
tinravourable impression upon the Burmese Coiut. The 
King's .sister obsersed in her coinersation with Judson, 
T’he new Governor-General acts foolishly, he is afraid 
of us, and attempts to coax us, yet contitiues the usual 
course of aggression and encroachment.”" This is not 
.111 accurate estimate of Lord Amlienst’s policy, but it 
reflects the attitude of the Burmese Court on the eve 
of the war. 

Even before Lord Amherst’s arrisal in India the 
Jfiirmese had renewed their aggressir e activities on the 
(3iittagong frontier, without any pro\(x:ation or excuse. 
1 iic chief objects of Burmese violence in that quarter 
"ere the elephant-hunters in the Company’s employ, 
"lioin the Burmese seized, and sometimes carried off. 
iiiicler the pretext that they were ivithin Burmese 
tenitory. In April, 1821, 25 elephant-hunters were 
rallied off and imprisoned at Maungdaw under the 


Ivord Curzon says, . it was lartjelv as a consolation 

ins lack of success at Peking that Lord Amherst received 
Indian appointment**, (british GovcruiiiaH in India, Vol 11, 

P. ‘.6). 

Wilaon, Documents, No. 174(C). 
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pretext that thc\ had trespassed in Burmese boundan. 
.V Jiritish ofliecr reported the incident to the Magistrate 
of (Chittagong/ and obser\ed that this ‘wanton attack 
was made solely with the view of extorting money from 
us.’ A similar outrage was rejieated in April. 1822. 
Such outrages were likely to put an end to the Com- 
pany’s elephant-hunting business at Ramu because 
hunters were now unwilling to enter jungles. \ local 
niilitai 7 officer remarked. “. . . the Burmah (iosernmem 
of Arracan has manifested an unilorm .sjiirit of encroach 
ment upon our territory in this district, since 1701. 
advancing progressix ely to the banks of the Mcxnessce 
river, which they themselves then declared to be the 
boundary of .Arracan, until they now claim the jungles 
of (lurgeneea ... at a distance of nearly forty miles from 
the Moore.s.scc river — the intermediate tract of jungle 
is of little moment to either State, further than that, as 
being our best hunting ground for elephants and 
where our villagers cut their annual supply of rattans, 
renders it of some value to us. while to the Burmahs 
it is of no apparent benefit whatever: their laying claim 
to it therefore appears to proceed from a mere spirit ol 
arrogance — unless, indeed, that they look forw'ard i<' 
the event of future hostilities with our Government, 
when the possession of these jungles would enable them 
to come, unpcrceived, into the rear of such troops 
might be stationed at Ramoo.”‘ In January, 18.‘i.‘>. 
.some British subjects, passing through the Koor Nullah' 
in a boat laden with rice, were asked by the Burmese 

* Wilson, Doctnnents, No. 14. 

* Wilson, Documents^ No. 15. 
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I pay rusioni clues, and on their refusal, hred upon, 
)iic of the British subjects died.' It appears that, as. 
ic\ were passing through British territors, the demand 
I the Burmese, not to speak of the \iolcnce. was- 
liogcther illegal. 

“This outrage,” .says Wilson, “was followed by 
L'poris of the as.scmblage of armed men on the Burmese 
idc of the riser, with the |>urposc of destroying the 
illages on the British territory, and in order to provide 
"ainst such contingency, as well as to prevent the 
.petition of any aggression upon the boats trafficking 
III the (>om|)an\’s side of the riser, the military guard 
t lek Naf ss'as strengthened from twents to fifty men, 

I nlioni a fesv svere posted on the adjoining island of 
ihahpuri."- It %sas a mild step, but it shosved that the 
iiitish authorities svere determined to protect their 
I'oiuier. The Burnic.se at once took serious objection, 
iwl the (iosernor of Arakan requested the Magistrate 
>1 Cdiittagong to remove British troops from Shahpuri. 
flic latter hasing refused to do so, the Gosernor ssTote 
I letter to the tiosernor-General, ' stating that the island 
iitlispute lay svithin Burmese territory, and demanding 
liat the troops stationed there should be remosed. “The 
I'laid nosv statiotied at that jilace,” he ob-sersed, “mas 
I'c tile occasion of disputes among the loss-er order of the 
|ic<)]ile, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and 
tiaclcrs nosv carr)ing on commerce in the tsvo great 
countries, and esentually cause a rupture of the friend- 


Wilson, Docmiicuts, No. 16. 

Historical Sketch, p. 10. 

l>ated Au.«:ust 8, 1823. (Wilson, Dociimctits, No. 171. 

20 
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shi|) and liarinony subsisting’ between the two miglu\ 
Stales.’* The (io\einor-C-eneral replied’ that the liui 
inese (ioN eminent had ‘not a shadow of right’ to llu 
p(jssession ol the island; hut he signified his desire tc 
depute an nilieer of rank, ... in the ensuing cold season, 
to adjust finally all tpiestions relating lO houndan 
<lisputes on the S. E. frontier of that dislrirt (/.r., 
(Ihittagong), in ecaieert nith a properly (lualified and 
<luly empowered agent from Arraean.’ 

I’his was l.ord Amherst’s first eonnnunieation ti 
the iiurmest* (iovernment, ;ind it was eininently (on 
<ilialor\. But before this re])h could reach tiu 
<io\ernoi of Arakan, he look measures for the forcible 
occupation of the island. On the night of SeptemlHi 
24, 1(S23, 1.000 Burmese troops attacked the Briiisli 
post at Shahpini, killed 3 Sepoys, wounded 1 Srpox^, 
and dune the rest ofl the island." 

\ I'he Burmese claim to the possession of the islaiKl 
ol Shah])uri seems to have been altogether unjustifiable’ 
In the ahsenec' of liurrnese evidence’’ we are forced !•> 
base our conclusion on English documents, hut these 
are so detailed and c in umstantial that it is probalih ir)i 
unsafe to reh upon them. The island was for the 


' DaWtl 15, 1S23. (WiKoii, Poi iniinifs, "No. ISi 

* Wilson, Pociiiuc}}! s. No 19. 

^ In a IftkT l(laU*(l DcrcinbcT 23, 1S25() lo ilic C(airl ol 
Dimtors ilu- (iovi*rnor-CieiuTal-iii-Couii('il obsurval, “The 

never offered, or iireleiuled lo i)rodnce, an atom of p'-tx'l, 
nnd it is worthy of remark, that they n sled their tlaiiii ‘>e 
island of Shah])un inainlv <m ihe same j^roiind that they as-> 'lol 
a title to Rainoo, Chitla.i,"on,ij, Dacea, and the eastern dislru i 
Ben.eMl, viz., that the whole once beloiyued to the Mug K*'" ‘ 
Arraean.” 
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Mine sun eyed by British olheers in 1801 and leased to 
fMie Krishna Das Kanungo in 1803. In 1815 it was 
Iniind by a British ollker in the jxissession oi two 
ii lugee Air/g.s, who asserted their right on the basis of 
.1 MUiad gi anted to their lather in 1700 bv the then 
(lolleetor of Clhiiiagong. Doeinnents issued in 1819 
vilsf) pro\ed the oceujiation of the island b\ Britisli 
M!l)j(‘(ts. Its situation also fa\oured the Britisli claim. 
Ii la\ on the Biitish side ol the* main (hamu‘l of the 
\a(. \\Iiich was the admitted boundars between 
Chittagong and Aiakan.' It is realh *a continuation 
1 (iie 1 c*k, Ol |)oint ol the mainland of the' district of 
I hittagong, fiom which it is sc‘|)aiatc‘d onlv b\ a nairow 
(hanner.' 

rile; island ol Shah|mri. in itself, Avas not a pri/e 
'^orih (ighting foi ; it was imc ulti^ated and as holly 
iinpioduc tive of public icwenue.' But Lord Amherst 
oaild not abandon British control o\er an island which 
had been olteii the subject of notice on the |)ublic 
|Muec‘clings and stood recorded as a |)oilion of Biitish 
’'niton'. Mcjreoser, he could not ‘patiently endure 
ih' insult and Avrong’ inMibed in ‘the attack and 
I 'aghic;!’ ol CompanCs trooj)s.' He could not jKTmii 
''lucess to attend aiiA attempts to enforce an unjust 
demand on British territors b\ acts of jx)siti\e Aiolence 
•15^1 aggression’. He Asas ‘reluctant to belies e’ that the 
‘^tiiession against Shah])uri Avas authoii7c‘d b\ the King 


^ Ivettcr from ( r()vcriu)r-Ci*.*iicral-in-Coiiiiril to Conn ol Iiircc- 
Di^romlK"!* 2a, 1S25, paras 5-10, 13. 

Wilson, IJistorinil Skctih, p. 11. 

* Li‘Uer from Governor-GoiKTal-in-Comu'il lo Coiin of Diri^c- 
Derember 23, 1825. 
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of Burinu. ‘at least with a full knowledge of facts and 
circuiustances’, and presumed that, either the Governoi 
of Ramrce ‘acted in the affair without any authority in 
jtrosecution ol some unworthy and chimerical purpost 
of his oun'. or the judgment ol the King had becii 
infltienced by some gross misrepresentation and pei\ci 
sion of tile truth.'' 

It teas oh\iousl\ netessars to take adetjuate steps 
for the jnesentioii of sudden Burmese ‘irruptions' into 
Britisii territort. d’he ntimlter of troops tistialh 
stationed at Clhittagong was \er\ small; they could noi 
be expected to deal with Burmese fortes entering into 
the district b\ different passes through the hills. Noi 
could reliance be placed upon troops sent from Calcutt;i 
upon the recei])t of definite information abotit Burmesi 
preparations. Stich a process would invohe a few da\s' 
delay and allow the Burmese to take the initiatise.'' \ 
detachment of European and Indian troo[)S was, there 
fore, ordered to be sent to Chittagong in October, 182.‘f 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mc’Cieagh, who commanded tlii' 
detachment, was instructed ‘to recover the jxtssessioii 
of the island of .Shahjiuri and punish the aggressors 1)' 
attacking and destroying their boats and military post' 
and equipments on the river Naf and e\entually p'l' 
suing them along the sea coast as far as the Arakait 
riser and even to the fort of Arakan itself. I-'"‘^ 
Amherst svas, indeed, determined ‘to teach tin! 
Burmese a salutarv lesson for the future.’’ 


* Wilson, Documents, No. 21. 

* P. C., June 27, 1823, No. 62. 
>S. C., OctobcT 17, 1823, No. 3. 
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Before these orders could reach Chittaf>ong, Lord 
\niliersi received reports which led him to doubt 
whether the Burmese eter ‘entertained any serious 
intentions’ of a ‘general attack’ or ‘meditated any 
-iggression l)eyond ilie sei/.ure of the island of Shahpuri 
witich tile) claimed as part of the Burmese territory.’ 
So the orders lor the despatcli of FAiropean troops were 
i.mcelled ; onh a detachment of Srfmyw was sent to 
(Ihittagong under the command of Lieutenant-dolonel 
I'hapland, who tvas instructed only to expel the 
Burmese Irotn .Shahpuri and to maintain a military 
post there. I'he .Magistrate of Chittagong was cen- 
tred for sending alarming rejiorts based on ‘defective 
information’ sup})lied by the Daroga of I'ek Naf who 
Mas afterwards dismissed for incapacity.' A letter tvas 
('(•spatched to the Burmese Ministers, stating that the 
(ioNernor-Cieneral considered the occupation of 
Sliahjmri as an unauthori.sed act of the Goternor of 
Bamree. and rctpiesling that ‘adequate and exemplary 
punishment’ might be infliited on ‘the authors of the 
<lislurbance.’ and that such orders might be issued to 
'111 local officers in .Arakan as Avould ‘effectually prevent 
ihr recurrence of disputes and differences on the 
lioiitier.’- Wilson obser\es, “The tone of this despatch 
"as that of firmness, though of moderation, but when 
U'lidered into the Bflrman language, it may, prohably, 
li:"e failed to convey the lesolved and conciliatory 
''|>nit, by which it was dictated, as subsequent infortna- 
lion of the most authentic character established the 

S. C., October 17, 1823, No. 11. 

’ Wilson, Documents, No. 21. 
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fad of its lia\ing been misiirulerstood/ as a 
pusillaninioiis aneni])t to deprecate the resentment of 
the liiirmese, and it was trinnipliantly a])pealed to ai 
the (loiirt ol A\a. as a proof, that the British (ioxerij 
nient ol India xvas reluctant to enter upon tlu* 
contest. . 

On October 1<SL!S, a few da\s after the desjiaK h 
ol the* (OIK iliaiorv letter to the Burmese Ministeis, 
the (K)\einor-(ieneral receixed a xerx insolent lettei 
from the (ioxernor ol Arakan.- Precautioiiar\ 
nieasuies were at once adopted for the protection o( 
tlu* Assam and Chittagong fiontiers. Troops wtit 
sent to Rangpur and Sxlhet. and the oflicers in tho'^t 
districts xveie directed to collect reliable information 
about the moxements and intentions of the Burmese 
Daxid Stott. Agent of the Goxernor-(ieneral on ilu 
North-Kast Frontier, xvas asked to re|)orL his xiew'' 
about tlie possibilitx of ‘ic*storing the natixe GoxtMii 
ment in Assam.' The Magistrate of Sx lhet xvas reejuind 
to ent|uire about ‘the number and nature of the 
l(;ading Iroiii the Burmese possessions into Cachar and 
[aintia and the expediency, xvith reference to t i‘ 
climate and other considerations, of sending detadi 
ments of British troops to occupx the same.’" I In 
(]ommander-in-C]hief xvas requested to suggvsi 

* Jlisloiical Skeleh, ]). II. 

* “If wni want traiKjuillily, he hut if you ' 

stockade at vSliein-iiia-hu ii.e., Sliahpuri) I Mill cause to he lal ' 'i- 
by the force of arms, the cities of Dacca and MfK)rsluMlal> ' 
M’hich ori^^Miially helonj^ed to the j^reat Arracaii Rajah, mI- 
chrikicR and iia^odas were there.’* {XXMKoii, Documents, No. - '' 

•‘‘S. C., October 31, 1823. No. 15, lb. 
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measures lor llic defence of British territories as well 
.IS lor ollensi\e oj)eraiions. He suggesled that, for the 
(lelenee of the eastern frontier, three brigades should 
\)c formed, consisting of 3,000 men each, to be 
qaiioru?d at Chittagong, Jamalpur,' and (ioalpara, in 
.iddition to a strong corps of irserxe, to be posted at 
Diiiajpur. under a senior commanding officer, to whom 
all communications should be* made, and by whom all 
mdcis sliould be issued. He also recommended the 
!()imatif)u of an elHcieiu flotilla on the Brahmaj)Utra. 
lowards Assam, and in the \icinit\ of Dacca." He 
ia\oured dc‘feusi\e operations alone: “Any military 

auem])! bevond iliis, upon the internal dominions of 
ilic Iving of A\a, he is inclined to deprecate, as, instead 
n| armies, fortresses and cities, he is led to beliexe that 
a- should (md nothing but jungle, j)estilence, and 
laniinc.”'' 

In a letter written on October 31 Scott reported 
that ‘some imj)ortani warlike e\|)edition’ was on foot,* 
alihougli he thought that no ‘hostile attempt’ would 
hr made b\ the Burmese ttoops in Assam unless the) 
I'icixed |)Osili\e orders from A\a. He recommended 
•hat in case of war British troops should inxacle Assam; 
h( was confident that the) would receixe exer) 
‘‘"•distance from the jx'ople of that unhappy proxinee, 
'dio bitterl) hatcnl their Burmese compierors. A great 
^'i ijorit) of the inhabitants of Assam, he said, ‘xvoiild 

' A .sub-division in the district of Ah iucnsini.jli, coinniiiudini; 

lira hiuapu Ira. 

^Wilson, Historical Sketch, ]>. 12; Docuiucuts, No. 23. 

' Wilson, Dociuncnls, No. 24. 

’ vS. C., November 14, 1823, No 13. 
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rioAv \ic‘\v tlic cstalilishnicnt of the authoritf of tli 
Biitisli (lovtanincnt ivith the utmost satisfaction.’ ] 
the (io\ eminent decided to place a member of tli 
Ahom Ro\al lamih on the throne, it ivould be ne(e> 
saiy to ‘avow’ the right of interfering in the interna 
adminisiraiion of the countr\. Scott was not preparcc 
to extend British military su|)])ort to incompetent aii( 
oppressice Ahom Princes and lea\e the peojile it 
helpless misery.' 

Towards the clo.se of \o\ ember information \\a 
rec cited that about 900 Burmese troops were reach ti 
inxacle Clachar." Scott teas directed to inform tli( 
Burmese coimminder that Ciachar was under BritisI 
protection. He was also authorised at his discretioi 
‘to direct the troops in Stlhet to tidvance into (’atha: 
and to octu])y the p;tsst!s through which the Burnusi 
would attempt to jjfnetratt;.’ As time went on furtlu'i 
rejiorts, shencing the advance of a large numbei n: 
Burmese troops towards (’achar, were titailablc.'' Lon 
Amherst thought that they tvere proceeding to assisi 
rularam' against Marjii .Singh and (Jambhir Sitigl' 
he could not ‘ascribe to this inconsiderable body ai: 
intention of committing aggressions in the (iOmpain ' 
territories.’ But Scott was instructed to take measint' 
for the jiretention of Burmese ‘irruption’ into Cltui'-'i 
and to conclude an alliance with Ciovinda Chanclia. 

’ S. C., Noveintier 14, 1823, No. 14. 

’ S. C., November 28, 1823, No. 5. 

’.S. C., Deceni1)er 12, 1823, No. 2, 3. Wilson, DociiW'iit' 
pp. 22-23. 

‘ Sec ante, p. 282. 

»S. C., December 12, 1823, No. 11. 
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When it was reported that three Burmese forces were 
|)iorccding towards Caehar Ironi Nowgong in the 
north, the [aintia Hills in the north-west and Manipur 
in the easi, Lord Amherst remained true to his eon- 
\ id ion that they would retreat as soon as thev were 
informed tliai Claehar was a protected State under the 
(lomjiany. Stott Avas, howe\er. auihorised to ‘expel 
them by force of aims' if they ‘e\inced a determination 
lo maintain tlicir ground in Cacliar notwithstanding 
iliis warning.'' The warnitig jnoved abortise. On 
[aiuiary 17, 1824, a clash took place beuyecn British 
.md Burmese forces in the \illage of Vikrampur (15 
miles east of Sslhct), in which the Burmese tverc 
defeated.- Lord .Vmiierst approsed the conduct of 
Major Newton, who commanded the British troops on 
diat occasion, atid authorised Scott to take ‘actixe 
measures for expelling the Burmese from Caehar 
uhilst the .season is set faxoiuable for military 
operations.'' 

It is neccssarx at this stage to turn our attention 
lo the Cihittagong frontier once again. Shahpuri was 
ic-occupied by British troops on Noyember 21, 1823.^ 
1 Ik; oHicer in chaige of these troops reported that the 
buvmcse wamld not ‘dare to shew themselves oflensixe- 
l\ against us xvhilst xve remain here xvith our present 
lorce.’ A proclamation was issued and circulated, 
i‘ pre,scnting the desire of the Briti.sh Goxernment to 
leinain on amicable terms with Burma and to con- 

* s. C., January t7, t824, No. 6. 

* Wilson, Dociiineuls, p. 23. 

’ S. C., January 30, 1824, No. 14. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 26. 
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tinuc the usual IVicncUy intercourse betAveen the two 
Stales. For about two months tlie Burmese made no 
atlemjM to dispute the rioht ol the British Govern- 
ment to the island. In January. 1<S21, British troops 
uere remoxed liom Shahpuri because the dimate had 
|)ro\ed |)e(uliail\ unhealthy. ()nl\ three (lavs alici 
the abandonment ol the ])()st the (ioxernor of Arakan 
assembled his troops at Lowadhuni*, with the declaied 
intention of oc(up\in« the island. l‘he Goxernmem 
did not consider it necessarx to order the immediaK 
return ol the uilhdraxvn troops to the island. It was 
lelt to the (lisdetion ol tlie Ma»istiatc‘ of (dntlagoni> 
and the Gonnnancling Ollicer, in case of urgent 
necessiiN, either to desiiatch those troops to the island, 
or to hold such a force in readiness at Tek Naf as 
would sulhee to e\j)el the Burmese from the disputed 
territory.^ 

Meanwhile Robertson." Magistrate of Ghiltagong, 
had inxited the (hnernor ol Arakan to send pn)])t‘i 
|)ersons (or the purpose of defining and settling lite 
boundan. Four Burmese agents came and suggc'sted 
that tlie island sliould be considered neutral ground 
and remain unoccupic'd by either j^irix. The tone ol 
the agents was menacing. When the matter was 

^ Wilson, Docutnciil'^, No. 28. 

M<.obertson, Tlioiiuis Cainiibell (1789-1S63) : joiiu-.l ti\' 
St-rvice in Iii*ng.'il, 1805 : Mai>islralo of ChiUagont;, 1823 ; (>''' 
ernor-Cienerars Xi^enl on llii" North-KasUTn I'njiilisr and Coii. 
inissioner of A.ssain, 1831 : CoinniissioiiLT of Cntlack, 18.2 1 
Jiidj^e of the Sadr Court, 1835 : Member of the Chjvernor-Creiier.n 
Council, 1835-1840 : Lieutenant-Governor of the N W. J*., 15' ' 
1842 : Provisional (.if)verno^ -General : retired, 1843. (BuckUm 
Dictionary of Indian Biography, p. 362). 
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uporied lo Calcutta, the Magistrate was inlornied that 
no overtures iinohing the relinquishment ol our 
absolute and inujualified right to Shahptiri must for a 
moment he entertained’. Lord Amherst might ha\e 
agieed to recognise the island as neutral ground if such 
.1 ])ro)M)sal had been ‘brought forward b\ the (iovern- 
ment of A\a itself, at an eailier stage of the discussion, 
and |)re\ious to the assault on our outpost and the 
slaughter of our Si])ahis’: but the limt* for compromise 
u.is over. Robeitson Avas asked to gi\e up the pioject ol 
(Ichning the boiuularx, as it could no longer be carried 
nn witli an\ hoj)e of success or e\en with safety to hiin- 
s('ll. He was also authorised ‘to inflict instant and 
signal chastiseiiKMit on those who might attempt to 
(toss the Naf lor the purpose of disturbing’ British 
(>niirol over Shahpuri.' 

In the meantime four ‘Ministers of rank’ had 
aiiixed in Arakaii from A\a to enquire into the real 
Mate of the dis|nue with the English and, as it after- 
''•tuls ajjpeared, to supersede the functiems of the local 
‘HnlM)rities. The airi\al of these confidential officers 
*1 the Court ^Nas followed In ‘a fresh act of outrage and 
m at herons \ioletice’. I1ie\ arri\ed at Shahpuri ‘with 
lf>iir large boats full of armed men. with some pomp 
‘tad display,’ and set fire to a hut, ‘the only tangible 
t on the island.’ Their interpreter invited some 
hiiiish militai'N and naval officers to wait on them at 
^laimgdaw. I’he military officers wisely refused this 
aisidious in\ itation,’ but some of the naval officers 

'• Secret Ivctter to Court of Directors, l''el)ruary 23, 1824. 

jPann 2-9. 
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iinhapi)il\ fell into the snare. On January 2l, Com- 
mander Che^\^ ^vlio was in charge of the Cornpan\\ 
N(m‘I Soj)iuo, accompanied 1)\ Royce, the Commanch i , 
of ih(' nnv boats, and eight lascats, went to Maungdau. 
Commander (ihew ‘was fully sensible ol the ha/aid 
aliending ihe siep’; before proceeding to the Burmese 
shore he left particulai instructions that, in the e\em 
ol his not returning In a certain hour, a gun boat 
should be sent [o demand their release. He and liis 
(cmipaninns were confined as soon as then reached 
Maiingclaw, and then taken to Lowadhung in the 
interior. Robertson demanded their release in ‘pei-^ 
suasive and conciliator} language*. The Cosernor ()l 
Arakan reified that then had been seized b} the orders 
ol the Ministers, ‘because their shij) had been anchored 
ofl the island of Shahjmri.’ 'fhe prisoners were, ho^\ 
e\er, ‘treated with humanit}, and e\en kindness.’ I'hc 
(aj)ture of the Biitish officers ‘created the greatest teiioi 
and alarm in the southern ])art of the Chittagoni; 
district, and the inhabitants were prejiaring to 11} 'm**’ 
their cattle and property.’ Roberston reported that the 
designs of the Burmese Ministers were hostile, for tin' ' 
were assembling their forces at Maungdaw. Lowadhimi; 
and other places in the interior.^ 

Lord Amherst naturally took a \ery serious \ic'' 
of the situation. He came to the conclusion that 
the release of the prisoners was not enough, and dial 
the Burmese authorities must be lecjuired to ollci 
‘am])le apology and reparation’ and to ‘abandon dll 
pretensions’ to the island of Shahpuri. They slioidd 


Wilson, Doctimcnls, No. 28. 
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ilso be asked to withdraw their troops from Maiingda\v 
iiul Lowadhung. Robcrston knew that these condi- 
loiis were not likely to be fnlfilled b\ the hre-eating 
Ministers wlio had come to Arakan with the special 
iii.mdate of the Hurniese King. He reported that the 
Jispute was ‘no longer a mere pro\ incial discussion’ : 
ii liad been taken away from the jurisdiction of the 
(.(»\crnor of ^Vrakan by the arri\al of the Ministers, 
lie j)ointcd out that, ‘considering the state of affairs at 
Cachar. and the conduct of the Btirmese on the Nal. 
the Briti.sh (io\erntnent must be regarded as \irtually 
war with the empire of A\a.’ As the Chittagong 
Irontier was jjeculiarly exposed to predatory incursions, 
iic siiggesled the adoption of offensive measures in 
(iider to keep the hostile Burmese at a distance'. 

.\fter the successful clash with the Burmese at 
\ ikranipur ( januar) 17. 1821) all British troops were 
"ithdrawn from Cachar and ( oticeiUratcd at Badarpur.- 
rite Burmese then advanced to jatrapiir (about five 
miles east of the frontier and eight miles from Badar- 
pm), where the two armies from Assam and Manipur 
loniied a junction. A bridge was thrown over the 
Suuiia river, and stockades were built on both sides. 
I I'U' total number of Burmese troops in and near 
l«uliar was alxnit 8,000. The Burmese commander 
mlormed Scott, who -was then at Badarpur, that hi> 
pill po.se was to restore Gov inda Chandra and to secure 
the person of the three Manipuri brothers." Scott 


^ Wilson, Dociuucnts, No. 28. 

' Now an important junction of the Ben.iral Assam Railway. 
' Cliaurjit. IMarjit and Gainbhir Sini,di. 
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replied that CT()\iiula Chandra would be resl<f)red 1)\ 
the liririsli Ci()\ eminent, and that the Binniese ivonld 
not be alhiwed to seize the Manipuri brothers in 
British (eriitor\. J he British Go\ eminent ivas pK- 
pared, Iiowexei. to ‘en^a^e that ihe\ should ne\er h^ 
permitted to dislnib the ])ea((‘ ol C.aehar/’ J he 
Ikirniese (cmniandei Avas also uamed not to make .m\ 
attempt upon [aintia. No re])l\ was r(‘ce:\t*d, and it 
was iindi'istood that the object ol the Burmese was to 
strengthen their jiositions and to ])Ostpone hostilities 
till the Ix'^innino ol tlu' laiin season. 

Although Majoi Newton's foi(e was \(‘ry weak in 
artilleiN, c iKTiinstaiues (oni|)elled the British troops te 
attack the Burmese on several occasions. On Febiiiao 
l.i an engajL>eiiient was l'oni>ht at Badarjinr on the norlii 
bank of the Snrina, and the Bnrnu‘se Aveie compellii' 
to retreat.’ ^\dthin a Icav (lass Jatiajinr (wduTC* tin 
Burmese had ahead\ abandoned their stockades) w:is 
occu|)ied. A large nnmbei of strjckades Avas destroAcd 
These siucesse.s Aseic* folloA\ed b\ a rcAerse. t)ii 
Febrnar\ lil a Biitish dciachinent attacked a Burnuse 
stockade ne:ir Dndpatli. "!1ie attack failed, and 
retreat Avas made to Jatiapur.’ Fhe linrmese look no 
adA’amage ol this siucess; they retreated towaids 
Manijinr. * riins Clachar Avas Ireed from the iiiNadini; 
Jiinmcse army. “ Vs there seemed little reason 
apimhend their sjjeedA return in force, and the nati’'^’ 

^ S. C., rvbruiiry KA. 1S2.1, No. G. 

® AVilson, Docuniciils, ])p. 21-’ -22' . 

Wilson, Docuinoils, No. 25’. 

* S. C., IMarrh 5, 1824, No. IS. 

» vS. C., March 12, 1824, No. 19. 
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. the country rendered it flifficult to procure supplies 
lor any number oi' troops for a protracted |jeriod. it 
was thought suflicient to lease a small detachment in 
Cachar, whilst the main body went into cantonments 
at Sylhet."' 

AVar was lormally dedared on March !i, 1824. In 
...e Plot lamat ion* the (ioxernor-Cieneral in Council 
'ihsersed, “The Cio\ernor-(ieneral in Count il .... for 
ilic safety of tmr subjetts anti the seturiiy t)f our 
(listric's, ttlready seiitmsly alarmed anti injured b\ the 
ipproach of the liiiimese aiiiiies, has felt himself 
inperativelv calletl tai to anticipate the threatened 
inasion. The natitinal httiitmr no less olniously 
t(|uires that atonement shoultl be had for wrongs so 
waiitonh itillictetl and so instileuth maintained, anil 
ilie mitiotial interests ctiually demand that we shoultl 
't'tk, by an appeal to arms, that secuiity against future 
insult anti aggressittn svhith the arrtigante and grasping 
'piiit of the lJurmese (ioverntneiit ha\e denied to 
liiintlly expostulatitin anti- remonstrant e.” On March 
17 Lord Amherst reteisetl fitmi the \4ceroy of Pegu 
' H'ply' to his letter' tiated October 17, 1823. T’he 
irph showetl that the prtKeedings of the C>o\ernor of 
b.ikan were apprtned by the fbiserninent of Bttrina. 
•liiii the (Jtnerntir-General was asked to refer his \ies\s 
'll Malta Uaiiduhi whti had been ‘appointed to regulate 
■>11 state alfairs' in ,Arakan.'‘ 


' Wilson, llislofical .SkcUh, \). 10. 

‘ Wilson, J')ociiiiicnls. No. 30. 

' WiKon, Documents, No. 31. 

' Si‘i‘ ante, p. 309. 

‘ Accoidini^ to Konbaufif^sct Yaziuviii (Vol. II, ])p. 308-372), 
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Was Lord Amherst justified in declaring war- 
He tvas condemned by the British public and severeb 
taken to task b) the Court of Directors. “The treasury 
they considered was exhausted by the struggle within 
the limits of India proper' and it sc*cmed sheer madness 
to court further outlay in achentures in the barbarous 
borderlands.’ - The ("ourt of Directors represented a 
mercantile Company and were naturally very sensitive 
about money. I'hcy could not be expected to take a 
comprehensise \iew of a jiolitical problem about which 
their most experienced servants in India were strangeh 
ill-informed. Even Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of, 
Madras, a statesman with long Indian experience, 
expressed an opinion which lightly brushed aside the 
jjeculiar difficulties of the eastern frontier. In a letter 
to Lord Amherst, dated Februarv 2,'>, 1824, he observcvl. 
“I he occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal might, perhaps, still be allowed to continue foi 
.some months without much serious inconvenience . . .’ 

(But Lord Amherst did not fail to grasp the far- 
reaching consequences of ‘the occasional hostilities on 
the eastern frontier of Bengar. Had his predecessor 

the Kn^lish Chief of Chittairon" was prepared to i^ive up tlit 
island of Shahpuri, hut the Kin.e: refused to eonelude peace. Hi 
was very sensitive about the* question of the fue:itives. 

Bandula held out the prospect of an easy victory It was areiB‘ 
that it was ner ,sary to declare war in order to compel du* 
Knglish to sh(n\ proper respect to the Burmese Kinj^. One ol du 
Ministers said that frequent rebellions in Assam were due to du 
shelter ^^iven to Assam refugees by the Engli.sh. 

* This refers to the wars in the lime of lvt)rd Hastings. 

* Ritchie and Evans, Lord Amherst, p, 127. 

* Gleig, Life of Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. II, p. 95. 
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,iken a firm and consistent attitude to the problem, of 
llurmese expansion in Arakan and Assam, either the 
lUinnese would ha\e tvithdrawn themsehes from those 
i-^ions, or a decisis e conflict would lia\e come mans 
.cars belore lS24..y IJnfortunatels no (iosernoi- 
beneral since the davs of land C^ornsvallis took realls 

i J 

sLiious notice of this problem. W'e arc not unaware 
il the more piessiiig political and military problems 
A Inch kept their attention confined to ‘tlie limits of 
India proper'; but after a critical analysis of the odicial 
lodiments the conclusion becomes irresistible that the 
iiaiuTe and implications of the Burmese problem realK 
-liided their grasp. Little accurate information was 
nailable about the cross-currents in the Burmese 
[’.ourt, and the journal of S\mes shows that e\cn British 
liplomats with local experience could not be relied on 
Ini information regarding the resources of Burma. It 
IS also necessarv to’ remem bei that no systematic: 
n tempt w^as made b\ the British authorities to collect 
inlormation about Burma. It was \er\ difficult, if not 
iin|K)ssible, to establish a regular Embassy at Amara- 
ptna or A^a or to station a permanent Consul at 
K ingoon ; but, as a modern writer’ points out, there 
'UMc in Burma some persons of British origin or 
tnimcction — traders, missionaries and servants of the 
King- — 'who could have thrown a clear light upon all 
was afoot'. The official documents indicate mv 
^Hempt on the part of the Supreme Government to 

'V. Scott O'Connor, Mandalay and Otlia Citie.s ot Bnnna. 
I' 120. 

'^Tlie evidence of ^onle of these ])ersoiis was recorded atic¥ 
war. See Wi^oii, Documents, pp. 219-239. 

21 
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•c'stablisli cnniact with these sources of information. 
U he only explanation of this strange apath\ towards a 
persistent frontier problem is that it ^vas despised as .1 
local issue ol no consecpienee.) , 

(This aj)ath\ was. not unnaturalh, interpreted b) 
the Burmese as a delinite sign of weakness.) 'fhe eas\ 
concjuesr of Assam stTcngthened their self-confidence 
and Avidened their ambition. Relocated expeditions 
since the class of A-laimg-pa-\a had shenvn that the 
concjiiest ot Siam Avas not eas\. So thc^x naturallx 
turned to the west, Avhere black sti angers Avere livini> 
uneasily under the rule of a handful of Avhite merchants 
from a far oil island. l(iOuld not the invincible 
Burmese army drive aAvax these Avhite merchants and 
bring under the banner of A\a all the districts Avliicl) 
had once obexed the King of Arakan? 

Thus in the daxs of Lord Amherst the neglected 
problem had assumed a different colour. It was iin| 
longer a (iuc;stion of resisting or tolerating ‘occasional 
hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengar. I ljc 
safety of the Avhole of Bengal- -the citadel of British 
jiOAvcr in India — Avas at stake. Lhe Burmese avch:^ 
about to inxade Bengal simulianeouslx from three 
directions: the Brahmaputra \'aUex. Cachar and 
Arakan.) vSuch a threat could not be ‘alloxved to con- 
tinue for some months Avithout much serious iiKon- 
Ncnience’. Lord Amherst immediately grasped rlic 
real implications of the situation and ])oldly met it 
Avithout hesitation or loss of time. In a long lettei to 
the Court of Directors, dated December 23, 1S2.5. du 
Supiemc (h)xcrnment justified its point of vicAv. h 
was claimed that the appeal to arms could not 
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been avoided without exposin” ‘our honour, our 
ml crests, and the lives and pro|x,Ttics o[ our subjects 
. . perhaps to irreparable injury.’ Fhe occii})aLion of 
Assam plated the Burmese ‘in a situation the most 
..iNourable for making a sudden descent’ into northern 
.md eastern Bengal. On the Cilhitlagong frontier they 
were ‘acting s\stematically upon a plan of slow and 
i>iadual encroachment.’^ Under such circumstances a 
temporizing jx)lit)’ would ha\e resulted in ‘serious loss 
ul reputation in the eyes of all India’: the ‘insolence 
and audacity’ of the Burmese ^voiild ha\e increased, 
lujstilitics might haNe broken out at a time when ‘we 
might have been engaged in other ejuarters, and the 
plans and measures of our oj)ponent would haNe been 
more matured.’ 

If the declaration of way was justified, it was 
haidly advisable to delay the beginning of hostilities. 
"Ihe ])eriod selected for the declaration of war,” 
‘'l)served the Go^'ernor-(k•neral in Council, ‘‘has been 
made the theme of frequent censure, as if in reality 
anv option had been left us in this respect” Idle con- 
Kiuration of Burmese troops in Arakan and the 
RunriCsc invasion of (^iachar ])receded the declaration 
Avar. The Burmese Avere ‘fully bent on iiiAading 
ih(“ British territory.’ If no resistance Avas offered to 
them, the) Avould haAe occupied the forest land near 

‘ On another occasion Lonl Aiiilierst wrote ilial these 
^acroachments were not isolated local ocemremes; “they were 
. . intended as steps towards the accom])lishincnt of their 
'<>'onrite scheme of eiiforciii.c: that visionary title to the eastern 
'^''' rirts ot Bengal, wdiich was gravely and formally asserted by 
""m even as late’ as 1817.” (S. C., July 2, 1824, Xo. 1). 
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Ramu, which the Compam’s elephant-hunt ois had 
frequented for years : the island of Shahpuri would 
have been lost ; Cachar and Jaintia would have been 
overrun b\ tlieni. These ‘immediate and direit 
sacrifices' Lord Amherst was not prepared to make in 
order to gain a j)recari(ms respite for a few months.' 

loot'd Amherst's moderation becomes clear if we 
compare his poliev in IS23-24 with Lord Dalhousic's 
policy in 1851-ri2. In Lord Dalhousie’s davs there were 
no ‘occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier’, and 
tlie Burmese did not even dream of expelling the white 
merchants from Bengal. I'hc only cause of friction' 
was the ill-treatment of some British merchants b\ 
Burmese officials at Rangoon. Lord Dalhousie sent :i 
Ciommodore to make ‘an amicable adjustment’. The 
Commodore's activities wete so high-handed that the 
Ciovernor-Ceneral himself admitted in a private lettei. 
“These Commodores are too combustible for negotia- 
tions’", On both sides the atmosphere was unfavotn 
able tf) ‘an amicable adjustment of the dispute’. \\‘H 
followed. There was no forcible occupation of Britisli 
territorv’, no threat of ittvasion, no capture of British 
officers, no insulting letter to the Governor-Gencial. 
Yet Lord Dalhousie tortk a very broad view of dn 
situatioti. “rile simple question is,’’ he obseivcd. 
“whether, before all Asia, England will submit to -A'J- 
desert its subjects, and be driven out of the Irrawadd' : 
or whether, protecting its subjects, it will enforce H' 
treaty rights by arms, and, if no less alternative will do. 
take possession of the Irrawaddy itself.” In a card id h 


Letter to the Court of Directors, Deceiulier 23, 1825. 
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picpared Minute he said, “Holding to the wisdom of 
Lord \V'^ellesley's maxim, that an insult offered to the 
lliitish Hag at the mouth of the (Janges should be 
ifscntcd as jiromptly and as fully as an insult offered 
.11 the mouth of the Thames! I should, under any 
urtTimstances, ha\'c regarded it as sound policy to 
exact re)>aration for Avrong done to British subjects 
troin any natiAc state.”' .Such Avords Avere certainly 
more appropriate in 1823-24. 


‘For details see A, C. Banerjee, Annexation of Purina, 
<^Iiapter III. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST ANGLO-BURMESE WAR (1824-1826) 

A lew cla\s l)(‘forc the loniial dcciaration (>[ wai 
Lord Ainhmt wrote an elaboiate niimite^ about tlu 
e()tnin|i (ani|)ai<>ns. His piiniarx diflieults was that the 
information asailable about Biinna tsas ‘extremeh 
dd’c(ti\c and insullieient’. ()flensi\e operations were 
oinioush to be diretted against Assam (including 
Cachar), Arakan (including tlie islands of Cheduba 
and Ramree). and the se;i ports of I’cgu and tlu 
Tenasserim toast (//'., Rangooti, S\ri:un. Martaban. 
Ta\oy and .Mergui). From the reports of Das id Scott- 
the (’.o\ertior-fieneral came to know that the climate 
of Assam uas ‘by no moans peculiarly unhealthy even 
during the raitis."* So he recommended that fiauhaii 

‘ S. C., I'VInuary 20, 1824, No 1. 

’ S. C . February 13, 1824, No, to. 

^ “The cliuinte of \ssaiu is diaraeterisetl by aK)liu‘s-« aib' 
extreme linmiflity, the natural lesiilt of the .c:reat water surface aii't 
extensive forests over which evai)oration and condensation i>o'* 
ceed, and the close proximity of the hill ran.iies, on whicli dii 
extensive precipitation takes place. Its most dislinsiiisliin.c: featun 
is the co])ioiis rainfall between March and May . . The ycai >' 
thus roii.v:hly divided into two seasons, the cold season and tli' 
rains, the hot season of the rest of India beiiiij coinplelely abscin 
From the k'^riiinin.i,^ of November till the end of February diu 
climate is cool and extremely pleasant, and at no ‘period of 
year is the heat excessive .... The total amount of rain tlid'' 
falls in Assam during the year is always abundant. l)ut is soa’<' 
times unfavourably distributed.'” (Impaial (tazclleer of 
Vol. VI, pp. 20-21). 
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sliould be captured and an adeciuate force stationed 
iliere. 1 Iiis was not likely to be a difficult enterprise, 
or the nuinbei of Burmese troops in Assam did not 
exceed 1,000. aud the local |>opidation was reported to 
l)c extiemeh hostile to them. On the Cfuttagon« 
Iroiitier levies weie to be laised and employed in 
Icfensise operations, so that tegular troops might be 
pared ‘exposuie to the noxious climate of that quarter 
luring the most unhealthy season.' Naval expeditions 
ucie to be sent against Oheduba, Ramree. Negrais. 
Rangoon, Tavov and Meigtii. 

Captain Ci<innitig was at that time the recogni.scd 
iilticial expert on Biiima. He was. therefore, asked to 
|>ieparc a memoratidum on the best method for coti- 
(luctitig the war. Altiiough the Burmese had no 
Kgular armv and no artillerv wot tit the name, vet the 
ivenvoy warticd Covchtiment tiot to treat them "as a 
loe altogether cotttemptible.’' But he thought that it 
"as ‘perfectiv practicable’ . to pioceed to Amarapura 
.liter occupving Rangoon; 10,000 troops, with a pro- 
i*'>itionate detail of artillerv and gutt boats, could 
>'.isily cajjtute the capital. “For the advatice of a force 
"n the capital." Captain Canning wrote, “the 
'"utmencement of the rains or beginning of ]une 
'’'"uild be selet ted, when the rise in the river (i.e., the 
fii.ivvaddy) would reinove all obstacles from sjttid- 
I'links etc.- atid a strong sontherlv wind convex the 

' .“S. c., Iturdi t2, t824. No. 4. 

' “The river (‘oiiinieiires l(» rise in M.'ircli. It rises and falls 
*^^‘Vtral limes until June, and then, risinij ])retty steadily, it 
its iiiaxiinuiii heijjlil alK)Ut September, at which time it is. 

ZYi feet above its dry season level at Prome. The Irrawaddy 
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iKMJps lo tlicir (icsiination in a month or fi>c weeks, iht 
clistana* tnjin Rangoon being about 500 miles.” lb 
also suggested that an arm\ might be sent t( 
Amaiapuia through Manipur. 

Lord Amherst acee|)ted the plan of sending ai 
exjiedition to Rangoon, with the prospect of advancmi: 
u})nn the capital during the iain\ season of 1824. He 
preferred the Irrawadcb route: the Manipur route, In 
thought, was likely to be \er) dilHcult.^ 

rhe plan of campaign being settled, troops wen 
clesjiatched to the tlnee theatres of war — ^Assaiu. 
Arakan and Rangoon. In the lollowing pages an 
attempt has been made to gi\e a brief account of the 
military and na\al operations' which culminated iti j 
complete British \ictory in 182(). 


is iiavi.t»ablc for hiri’e sUiumrs all llic ytar roniul as far as Diana 
in T'pper Biinna Ireland, The Pioiincc of lUtniie. 

p. 6. 

' S. C., :Mar(*li 12, 1824, No. 29. 

* Wilson’s Ilocunicnls contains almost all imijorlanl docinncni > 
concerniii!.: these operations. I have coiiijiared his extracts wiiii 
the iinpnblished documents in the Imperial Record Departing lU, 
and I have found no imj^ortaiK omission. For the conveniemc "1 
niv readers, most of whom will have no access to the unpubh^lH<l 
records, I have referred to Wilson’s Ijook in the f(K)tnotes. Ml 
important documents on military ojierations are also printed ni 
I)e Rhe-Phillipe’s A Nanairec of Ihc Burmese IFai*. WiFoid- 
Historical Sketch i^ives a tolerably complete account of the ind'* 
tary operations, altlioujjh it is of no practical value i-o far as ilif 
political aspect of the war is concerned. I have collected snpplt' 
mentary information from the works of reliable contemporarK- - 
Snodrass, Havelock, Trant, Doveton, Robertson — all of whom 
part in the war. Ihifortunately they do not deal wnth operation^ 
in Assam and Arakan, with the exception of Robertson, 
■gives interesting information alK)ut Arakan. The part played m 
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I. MIl-IIARV OPKRATIONS IN ASSAM.' 

On ilie outbreak of jvai' it was decided to concen- 
irate the military operations in tlie Brahmaputra 
\.ille), lor the Burmese liad already been expelled 
Irom C^achar; it was also considered advi.sable to make 
Manipur too hot for them, and for this purpose the 
sersices of the Manipur jirinces were to be utilised. 
l)a\id Scott was directed by the (io\ eminent to induce 
(iainbhir Singh and Mar jit Singh to remain at Sylhet; 
it was projjosed that some provision should be made for 
them out ol the revenues of Clachar. Gambhir Singh 
uas ‘a bold and asjiiring soldier;’ the course of events 
might ‘render him an useful ally in the Manipur 
((Hintry,’ which he might liberate, with British' 
assistance, from the Burmese yoke.“ Scott thereupon 
induced Gamhhir Singh to lead an exjiedition for the 
coiujuesi of Manipur. G.haurjit Singh was at first 
associated with this enterprise, but the mutual jealousy 
lietween the.se brothers ’ was so strong that the 
Commissioner ol Sy lhet refused Chatirjit's co-operation. 
Oambhir Singh proceeded to Badarpur in April, 1824, 
and joined tlie British detachment stationed there.'' He 


this \^'lr by the first Mii<lras Kuropeaii Ki.'.s'imenl has been 
<I< scrilied in Historical Rciord of First European Rcfiinienl. by 
<1 Staff Officer, 1843. I have also used Koiibauugsct Yazawin, 
"inch is of very little practical value. 

' Koiibaiingsel Yazawin docs not give details aljout the opera- 
t'ons in .\.ssain ; only the name of the general sent to .Vssain (Maha 
(Kvawhtin) is mentioned (Vol. 11, p. 372). 

’ S. C., February 20, 1824, No. 15. 

"S. C., April 20, 1824, No. 6. 
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was infoniicfl that Manipur would be gi\cn to Wm if 
he could concpiei it, and that the British Government 
would not ask him to ‘admit Chaurjit Singh to any share 
in the (hnernment.'^ Cliaurjit Singh tried ‘to excite 
a spirit of distonient amongst the Manipurian recruits’ 
of a British battalion. He was, therefore, removed to 
Nadia- and granted a pension of Rs. 100 per month.'^ 
Meanwhile operations against the Burmese in 
Assam liad begun. 'Fhe British force in Assam wan 
placed iindei the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Geoige MacMorine,^ who was succeeded, on his death 
due to choleia on May 5. 1821. by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfied Richards.' Towards the close of February, 182k 
the troops stationed at Goalpara were ordered to 
advance into the interior of Assam/* They left 
Cioalpara on March 13 and arrived at Gauhati on 
March 28. “Tlie route lay along both banks of the 
river Brahmaputia, occasionally through thick jungle 
and long giasN, in which the troo|)s were completeb 
buried: a number of small rivulets and ravines also 
intersected the toad, and marshy swamps rendered the 
march one of more than usual toil. Through the* 
gi eater ])an of the advance, the signs of cultivation 
were of rare occurrence, and all the supplies of the 


' vS. C., .\])ril 20, 1824, No. 9. 

\S. C., May 14. 1824, No. 14, 17. Nadia is a di^trirl 

■’P. C., March 18, 1825, No. 47; December 23, 1825, No. 3: 

* Joined llie Bengal Army in 1781 ; served in the Second 
Third AiiRlo-Maratha Wars. 

“ Entered service in 1797. 

• S. C., February 20, 1824, No. 15. 
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divisions were carried with them on elephants, or in 
l)oats.”^ 

(Captain Sneyd capluvetl Gauhati tvithoiu hlood- 
.lied, the Burmese having already evacuated it. The 
c\acuation of Gauhati was prol)abl\ due to the 
numerical weakness of the Burmese force stationed 
I here, for troops had been withdrawn from L'ppei 
Asscim foi' service in Cachar as well as in Lower Burma, 
^loreover, Gatdiati was too near the Briiisli base to be 
easily oefeuded. 

Before their lliglit the Burmese liad killed 1 1 
\ssamese Chiefs wliom thev suspectetl of ati intention 
Income over to tlie British side. The local population 
was hostile to the Burmese. .Several .Xssjimese tribes 
luul a.s.sembled to cut them up atid to pi event their 
passage back to Ava. The Raja of Darrang and some 
other petty Chiefs accepted British protection.- A pro- 
ilamatioii' was issued bv the British othcers. asking the 
Assamese to co-o[)erate with tliem, and assuring them 
iliat the British Government would re-estalilisli in 
Vssam ‘a goveniment adapted to their wants, and 

' Wilson, Hi^ioncal Skclcli, p. IS IVnilierloii points out that 
I'roni Benviiil ‘I'ould only rcacli iIk-* force requiriiiLi them 

I he nnvii’atioii rjf a river more tedious, niieertaiii, and dillli'nll, 
iliiin perlia])s any other in India’. Captain Wilcox wrote, “When 
t'oiiiino down the river at the latter end of t)et(>l)er, 1S25, 1 saw 
•' Jh et of eomiiiissanai boats (at that time very much retpiired 
'dill their supplies for the arni>) whieli had been twenty-five 
'lti\s between Goalpara and Niighurbera hill, a distance of thirty 
’’ides, and there W'as no remarkable wind to im])ede llieir pn>- 
See The Eastern Frontiet of India, pp. 15()-1S1. 

^ Wilson, Docimicnts, p. 34. 

‘ Wilson, Poeuwents, p. 35. 
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calculated to jironiotc the happiness of all classes 
The response was satisfactory, ‘hut their unvvarliki 
character, scant) numbers, and reduced means 
rendered their co-operation of no value’.' Indeed. 
Cloloiiel MacMorine was so much disturbed hv 
the uncertainty about food supph and the want ol 
accurate information about roads that, in spite of this 
initial success, he decided to halt at (iauhaii instead of 
continuing the march into the eastern section of the 
Brahmaputra \'alley. 

Scott's arris al in the /one of operations changed 
the course of the campaign. From .Sylhet he marched 
across the jaintia State and reached Nowgong- on 
\piil 1'). It was then ‘one of the largest towns m 
.Assam, extending, in a straggling manner, for about 
ttvehe miles along both sides of the Kalang river, ant 
containing, it is said, four thousand families’. It w.e 
a healthy place, suitable for a cantonment. Scott left 
his escort to hold Nowgong and went to Gauhati t( 
■establish contact tvith the head-tjuarters. Meanwhilt 
the Burmese, about 1,000 strong, had established : 
stockade at Mara Mukh ; they tvere ‘worse armed than 
usual’. The) were conscious of their inability to mak( 
4in\ effective resistance without reinforcements, whicii 
the) had rejicaiedly asked for from .A\a. Scott ]»'<>' 

‘ Wilson, Hhtorical Sketch, p. 18. 

* Wilson, Docmnciits, pp. 34-35. I'or nn ammiil of hi» jcuirnt) 
see Wilson, Documents, Appendix, No. 12. On hi^ way lie 
•ceived llie most cordial co-operation frenn Ram Sim,di, Raj.i 
Jaintia, who, however, permitted a Burmese detachment 
-Assam to occupy his territory. See Pemberton, The 
Frontier of India, p. 212. 
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posed an attack on Koliabar.' one day's inarch north- 
cast of Notvgong. The forward morenicnt on Koliabar 
uas calciilatetl to consolidate British authority in the 
western part of Assam, to secure pro\isions for the 
I mure supplies for the troops, and to disjiel the well- 
-rounded fears of the inhabitants that, if the country 
was left unoccupied, the Burmese ivould rccoxer theii 
( mirage, and at least deprire the English troops of its 
lesources, if trot create a subsequent famine b\ sending 
out small |>arties to devastate and burn the \illages. 

I pon the good will of the Imial people British ofliceis 
naturally placed great emphasis. Scott found them 
well-disposed towards the British trooijs; “Such of 
them as had displayed any backwardness in assisting 
iis were either dependertts of the Burmese, or afraid of 
tlieir return, which latter feeling could only be com- 
pletely dispelled by the adxance of a large force.'"' 
(’.olonel Richards adranced from (iauhati to Koliabar. 
wliich remained for a few months the seat of the main 
Irody of the British detachment. 

In May the Burmese, who had taken iij) a stockaded 
position at Hatbar. on the south bank of the Kalang 
i'\er, eracuated it on the advance of Lieutenant-Clolonel 
Richards, and ictired to Rangaligarh, where they had 
J strong stcKkade, about eight hours' march from 
Koliabar. A small party returned to reoccupy it. but 
kieutenant Richardson successfully surprised it. 

I wenty Burmese soldiers and a Phiikan (commander)' 

' On the left hank of the Brahniainitra, near its junction willi 
_llu' KalaiiK. 

' ’Extracts from the Gtn'crnmcnt Gazct/c - Wilson, Pociniiciil.'-, 

P 
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wiTc killed. The Phukan ivas reported to have bee- 
second in eonniiand and thief manager of the Burmesi 
camp.' I'he Binmese tried, a few days later,- to attad 
<'aptain Horshnrgh’s jiosition at Hathar. On thi 
tKcasion, says W ilson,’ the Burmese ‘exhibited the onl' 
proof nl enteiprise, which they had yet displayed ii 
the tampaign in .\.ssam.’ Oajitain Horsburgh sue 
■ceeded in repulsing the attack. A large number o 
Burmese soldiers teas killed on the spot or drowned ii 
the Kalang. Some old muskets, brass drums, and abou 
eighteen jinjals tvere captured. Th.; Burmese retiret 
from Rangaligarh* and lell back once more on Mar; 
.Mukh. 

On June 4 Captain ^Vallace destroy ed a Burmesi 
stockade on the north bank of the Bnihmaputra, nea 
(>auhati. ' Towards the close of june the following 
information was received in Calcutta about the strengtl 
and disposition of the Burmese troops in .Assam: a 
Mara Mukh. 1.000: at Jorhat, 100; at Rangptir. 1,000 
-Mara .Mukh was strongly fortified.*’ and considered a' 
their ‘grand point of resistance to the attack of an> 


' Wilson, Documeuis, 35-36. 

^ Ivientenant Richardson’s successful attac k took place <*r 
^lay 17, and Captain Horsburgh’s defence on ^lay 24. (WiKon 
I^ocutncuis. p. 36). 

^ Historiral Sketch, p. 19. 

* Wilson, Documents, \f. 36. 

® Wilson, Documeuts, p. 36. 

* “It ap])ears to be ui)on a perfectly oijen plain on the hacl' 

of the river, and defended with all the art and strength n 
their power. It is of great extent, and constructed, as ■ 

of beelul trees and bamboos, forming strong palisades, 
surrounded by ditches, everywhere closely staked and spike' ^ 
<Wil'ion, Documents, pp. 36-37). 
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lortx.' It was under the personal connnand of the 
Burmese Got ernor of Assam, who ivas anxiously waiting 
lor reinforcements from Burma. Probably there were 
not 500 real Burmese at this time in the whole of the 
Brahmaputra ^alley.- 

The commencement of the rain) season compelled 
liie British troops to leave Koliabar where supplies 
Here scarce, and to retire to (iauhati; military opera- 
tions were neiessarily suspended. The general result 
III the first tampaign in Assam was, sa)s Wilstin, 
"decidedly fa\ourable. and the British authority was 
established o\er a considerable tract of country betiveen 
(ioalpara and Gauhati. It is likel), hoivexer, that had 
.in ad\ance like that made by Colonel Richards in 
\j)ril, been authorised a few weeks .sooner, the Burmese 
might have been e.xpelled from a still greater portion 
<ii .^ssam; their force in this countiw never having 
Iteen formidable, either in numbers or eejuipment."'' 

Before the setting in of the rain) season the 
Burmese, emboldetied b) .the withdrawal of British 
tioops from Cachar, retiewed tlicir in\asioti of that 
itioiince.' They adxanced from Manipur, and occu- 
pu-d the heights of Talain. Dudpatli and jatrapur. 
I lie force that occupied these positions was estimated 
'It about 8,000 men and it was given out that they 
lonned but a part of an army of 15,000. In con- 
'’e(|uencc of the apprehensiejns excited for the safety 


' Wilson, 'Vocuiiiciiis, pp. ,16-37. 

° Wilson, Doriiiiiciils, p. 36. 

■' Wil.son, Historical Sketch, p. 19. 
S. C., June It. 1824, No. 9. 
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of Chittagong and Dacca, after the defeat of ^Ranni,' 
the force at Sylhet had nioted towards the south. - 
The alarm hating subsided, Lieut.-Colonel William 
Innes' returned to Stlhct on June 12 with about 1,200 
men and proceeded to Cachar to expel the inxaders. 
He arris ed at Badarpur on June 20 and then pio 
ceeded by water, along the Barak river, to Jatrapur. 
where he arrited oti June 27. His march was rendered 
extremeh difhcult b\ incessant rains and consequent 
inundation ol the country.' 

On the ua\ he tried to dislodge the Burmese 
from the heights of I’alain, where they tvere .strongly i 
stockaded. For three tlays (July 6. 7, 8) British guns 
fired on the atockade; Cambhir Singh, with his ‘ex- 
cellent local knowledge,’ assisted the operations. On 
the second day the position was so desperate that 
Colonel Innes gave up the hope of carrying the 
stockade without further re-inforcements. On tlie 
third day the attack was gi\en up, and Colonel Innes 
gate up the hope of carrying the stcxkade withoiii 
further rc-inforcements. On the third day the attack 
Was gisen up, and Colonel Innes retreated to Jatrapm., 
where he t(K)k up a strong position.’’ ’Fhis retreat was 
partly due to ‘the increasing sickness of the men. 
induced by constant exposure to the rain, in the midst 
of a country abounding with swamp and jungle’. ’Hw' 
Burmese remained in their entrenchments, where thev 

^ See below, j>p. 351 fl. 

» S. C., June 4, 1824, No. 27. 

• Hnlereil the Bcnj^al Army in 1794. 

4 S. C., June 18, 1824, No.' 28. 

» Wilson, Documents, No. 44, 45, 46. 
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were confined by the rise of the ri\crs. No further 
movements could take place on either side during the 
Lontinuance of the rains.'' 

The retinii of the British troops from Koliabar 
lo Gauhati at the beginning of the rainy seasi)n was. 
I ()1 lowed by an olfensive movement on the part of the 
Burmese, who occupied Koliabar, Raha Chokey" and 
Xowgong. They lexied heavy contributions on the 
|)t‘ople, pillaged the country,'^ probably to punish the 
Assaiaese for lielping the British troops, and devastated 
the frontier districts of pro-British Ram Singh,, 
the Raja of Jaintia. Colonel Richards was, therefore, 
asked to expel the Burmese from those stations. He 
had at his disj)osal about 3,000 men, ‘a corps more than 
adequate for the put pose it was directed to elTect, being 
lolly equal, if not superior, to the aggregate of the 
Burman troops in Assam, and infinitely superior in 
c(]uipment and efficiency’.^ 

As the rainy season was not yet oxer, and xvatei- 
(airiage for the whole fofre could not be provided at 
once. Colonel Richaids had to send small detachments 
lor the re-occupation of some important posts. Towards 
die close of October, 1824, he asked Major Edmund 
H aters'" to proceed to Raha Chokey and Nowgong and 
vent Major Cooper to Koliabar.*" The latter arrived at 


^ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 23. 

“ A small town in the district of Nowi’on^^, 20 miles S.W. by 
of the town of Nowjjong. 

® See Gait, History of Assam, p. 277. 

. * Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 44. 

•'* Kntcred the Bengal Army in 1799. 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 87(A). 

22 
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Koliabai' on October 31,' his progress beings unex- 
pectedly slow ‘owing to the easterly winds, strong 
current, and the tracking grounds being covered with 
-strong and high reeds’. He found that the post was- 
unoccijipied b) the Burmese. On his way he had 
surprised a small party ol the Burmese and killed iheii 
leader." Major Waters dislodged a Burmese party from 
Hatgaoir* and occupied Raha Chokey by a surprise 
attack on No\ ember 2.' Hearing that the Burmese 
Governor of Assam had left Nowgong tvith his troops 
and intended to retreat across the hills into Manipur,'^ 
Major Waters pursued him and occupied the de.serte(S 
stockade at Nowgong; but the (iovernor had gone too 
far to render a pursuit practicable unless by the cavalry. 
I’he (ioxernor was totally unprepared for the rapid 
advance of his "enemy, and left behind him all Ids 
baggage, plunder, military stores, and heavy property. 
Major Waters captured twenty iron guns and soiiu’ 
boats.® 

Colonel Richards moved his head-quarters to 
Koliabar totvards the close of December, 1824. broni 
, Koliabar the force anived at Mara Mukh on January 
1825." Hearing that two Burmese parties had taken 
shelter in the neighbouring hills, and apprehending 

‘ Wilstiii {Ilislorical Sketch, p. 44) is vvron.kj in saying 
he arrived on October 29. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 87(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 87(C). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. '87(0). 

® The retrcatin.ij force consisted of about 1,300 men, of ''i’ 
about 500 were Burmaiis. 

'•Wilsbn, Documents, No. 87(R). 

’ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 45. 
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that they might cut supplies and command the road 
bciwecn Koliabar and Mara Mukh, Colonel Richards 
detached several parties . against them. They were 
‘able to destroy the Burmese stockades at various jdaccs 
and to cut up some small Burmese parties.' 

These defeats compelled the Burmese to con- 
(ciitiate their forces at jorhat; the country now lay 
open for the British advance. A fierce (juarrel broke 
out in the Burmese camp; tlic Burhn Raja, or the 
Burmese (iovernor <if Assam, was killed by tlie followers 
yil Shan Phiikan, a rival Burmese general. ‘‘Despairing, 
tonsetjucntly, of defending the position at Jorhat, the 
Burman Commanders, after setting fire to the entrench- 
ment, fell back upon the capital, Rangpur, on the 
banks of the Dikhu, about twenty miles from its 
junction with the Brahmaputra.”- 

Colonel Richards, advanced to jorhat on January 
17, 1825, and within a week established his head- 
!|uarters at Gauri Sagar, on the Dikhu river, about 
cigiit miles from Rangpur.' On January 27, the 
^ Burmese attacked the British advance post at a 
bridge over the Namdang nullah,* but they were 
repulsed with heavy loss.'’ Colonel Richards naturally 
"anted to follow up this success by the capture of 
Kangpur. Strengthened by the requisite reinforce- 
ment of guns he started on January 29 and attacked 
• Burmese stockade on the route. This stockade had 

'Wilson, Document!;, No. 88, 89 (A, B, C). 

’.S, C., February It, 1825, No. 18. 

’ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 46. 

' -V very small stream. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 90. 
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been built across the road, with the ob\ious intention 
of olistructing the passage of the invading army. Tin 
engagement was severe. Coloriel Richards and anothii 
oHicer were wounded; the loss in wounded was vcr\ 
heavy. The result, however, was satisfactory, for tin 
stockade was capturetl.' The Burmese now lost theii 
spirit and self-confidence; faction fights once more brokr 
out in their camp. 

On Januarv ‘10 the Burmese fttrt at Rangpur wav 
attacked. Soon after the attack had begun a herald 
came from the fort under a flag ol truce. He ‘repre 
.setited himself to be a native of Ceylon, by nanit 
Dharmadur Buruiacherc’e,- many years resident in 
Bengal and the Eastern Islands. ... at present Raj 
Gooroo. or chief priest, to the Saum and Burntesc 
authorities in Assam’. He .said that the BurniesL 
camp was divided into numerous conflicting factions, 
but the two great chiefs, Shan and Baglce Phuhnns. 
were di.sposed to come to an understanding with the 
British Cioveruraent. Colonel Richards agreed tn 
consider the proposals of these two chiefs if they canic 
over to the British side and abandoned the others to 
their fate in a continuance of hostilities. The Guui 
declared that it was impossible, for the anti-Britisli 
party considerably preponderated in strength over ilw 
two Phukam, so that ‘the slightest .suspicion of sudi 
an inclination would entail bloodshed and destruction, 
not only on their families here, but in their own 
country’. Colonel Richards then agreed to allow 'H 


' Wilson, Pocumenis, No. 91(B). 

• The name seems to show that he Was. a native of Beii.u* 
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die Burmese troops at Rangpur to retire out of Assam 
into their own country, ‘provided that they took the 
(lirectest route, committed no ravages on the road, and 
^.nried away none of (he inhabitants now in their 
possession, by compulsion’. This advantage he was 
willing to grant them because he knew' that it was 
iiii])OSsible for him to jrrevent (heir escape upon the 
(apt lire of Rangjnir; he could not pursue them on their 
(light, nor could he rescue the captive Assamese in- 
liabiti.nts. Moreover, he was very anxious to complete 
^without delay the expulsion of the Burmese from the 
lhahmaputra Valley. If the operations had been 
<lcla>cd, ‘the want of carriage and supplies would have 
detained the army some time at Rangpur, and might 
liave delayed its movements till the season was too 
a(Hanced to admit of- its progress far beyond the 
(apiial'.' Fortunately the Phnkans accepted his terms. 

I hey wrote a letter saying that they were willing to 
leave Assam, and hoping that British troops would 
1101 molest them on their^ journey. Some of them 
^(.itiie to the British camji to settle the ter^ms of jieace. 
Some agreed to evacuate the fort and leave for their 
<''Mi country; others surrendered, on condition that 
iliey would not be delivered to the King of Ava on 
I lie restoration of peace.'' 'I'hus Rangpur was occupied 
almost without bloodshed."' 

‘ Wilson, Historical Sketch, pp. 47-48. 

“Wilson, Documeuts, No. 92(K). 

’ “Most of these eventually settlcil down at SitiKiniari, in 
I'he Goalpara district, where lands were assigned them for culti- 
'■(■'ioii.” — Gait, History of Assam, p. 279. 

* S. C., March 4, 1825, No. 2. 
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Rangpur was a really strong place from the stand- 
spoint of defence. 1 1 was ‘of very great extent, and 
surrounded b\ deep .swamps and jungles, with a dit^; 
the sorties to the three gates were strongly defended: 
and on them and the walls were more than 200 pieces 
of ordnance ready for service’. The fall of Rangpur 
secured to the British Expeditionarv Force ‘a key to all 
points from whence any future irruptions might be 
attempted from the ea.stward’.‘ The Brahmaputra 
V'alley now completely fell under British control; the 
regular cani|)aign in Upper Assam was brought to an. 
end. 

The failure of the Burmese to defend Rangpur 
illustrates some of those defects which were responsible 
for their final defeat in this war. Disunity within the 
Burmese camp was the immediate tause of surrender, 
not only in the case of Rangpur, but also in that 
of Jorhat. To accuse the Burmese commanders of 
cowardice and lack of patriotism would be an in- 
adequate explanation of their refusal to face tin 
enefny. The number of Burmese troops at theii 
dispo.sal was never sufficiently large. It must be 
remembered that the Burmese commanders had to 
perform two difficult tasks: to resist the British assaults, 
and to keep the hostile Assamese population under 
control. They could not rely on those Assamese and 
Kachari mercenaries who had joined their flag. The\ 
asked for reinforcements, but they received no response 
from Ava. It seems that the Burmese Ministers wee 
too busy with the defence of Arakan and the Delt' 


* Wilson, Documents , No. 92(C). 
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lo divert their attention to the Brahmaputra Valley, 
which was, from their standpoint, a comparatively 
unimportant zone of .war. Probably the Burmese 
(omrnanders in Assam did their best under the cir- 
(imistances; they delayed the inevitable retreat by one 
year, and when it could not be delayed any longer, 
diey secured \cry fa\'ourable terms for themselves. 
I'he disunity in their camp was probably due to the 
divergence of views regarding the necessity of retreat, 
rhose who surrrendcred might be condemned as trai- 
tors by the Burmese Court, but Irom the purely mili- 
tary point of \ iew they probal)ly made the best of a 
had bargain. 

rhe fasourable terms granted by Colonel Richards 
to the Burmese at Rangpur illustrate some of the 
defects of the British military organisation in this war. 
The want of carriage and supplies delayed the opera- 
tions at every stej), but the authorities in Calcutta do 
not seem to have j)iofiied by experience. Inadequate 
information about the' roads was another difficulty 
which persisted up to the last. Scott’s hope' that 
I he rains would not disturb the operations proved, 
illusory. Finally, the good will of the Assamese 
population w.'is, indeed, secured by soft promises and 
orderly conduct, but it did not actively influence the 
<«>nrse of the campaign. As' \Vilson says, ‘their un- 
W'arlikc character, .scanty numbers, and reduced means, 
rendered their co-operation of no value’. So the 
campaign for the expulsion of the Burmese from the 

' Before the outbreak of hostilities Scott had written to "the 
'overnment that the expulsion of the Burmese ‘would be a 
latter of no difficulty’. (&e Gait, History of Assam, p. 281). 
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liraliiriapuira Valley anered one full year (Februarx. 
1824— January, 1825).' 

.•\fler the occupation of Rangpur C/)lonel RichanK 
heard that the Singphos, a hill tribe living on the 
eastern side of the Patkai Hills, were plundering and 
carrying off the inhabitants of the plains into slavers. 
He detached some paities to dri\e them back to their 
own territory and to rescue their helpless captixes.’ 
Early in May the Burmese appeared again and built 
stockades in .sexeral Singpho villages along the rixer 
Nc.a Dihitig. From these posts they xvere driven axvay ^ 
by the middle of June, and sexeral hundred As.samese 
captixes xxere rescued.'* 

If is nccessiiry at this stage to turn our attention 
to the Sylhet frontier. Towards the close of October, 
1824, the Burmese army in Cachar retired to Manipui; 
British troojjs could not pursue them because the 
country xv.ts still under water,' but they occupied 
7’alain atid Dudpatli. and destroyed the stockades built 
by the Biirme.se. Ciachar was entirely exacuated by the 
Burmese in a hurry, but it is dilficult to understand 
why they did so.' Ducljiatli xvas strongly fortified, and 

* It is ilififu-ult lo with Sir Ktlwanl Trait’s reiiuirk, “The 

c-ase with which the Buniiese had been ejected was iio surpri^^ 
lo the officers on the spot . . . {Histoiy of Assam, p. 281) 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 93. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 94, 95. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 96. 

* Wilson says that the Burmese sustained a serious reductio n 

of their force by the climate and want of supplies. {Historii^i' 
Sketch, p. 49). There is nothing in the documents quoted 1 
him to support this hypothesis. Konbaungset Yaza^vin (Vol. 1^ 
p. 385) informs us that the Burmese troops in Assam were recalK’ 
after the capture of Rangoon by the .English. 
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|)iobably ten thousand Burmese troops were living 
liiere on the eve of their departure.’ 

After the final retreat of the Burmese from 
(jchar and the Brahmaputra Valley, it was decided to 
oi\e efl’cet to the plan of oecupying Manipur. No 
serious opposition was apprehended, for the Burmese 
were fully occupied with the operations in Arakan and 
tile Delta. Brigadiei -General Shuldham, Commanding 
Kasiern Frontier, decided to march to Manipur, and 
lor that purpose made arrangements for the consiruc- 
limi of a road from Dudpatli’’ towards Manipur." On 
I'VIrruary 24 , 1825. he arris ed at Bankskandi. The 
i’eogra phical features of the country^ and the incessant 
lains’ made it impossible for him to complete the road 
or to advance towards Manipur. On March 11, he 
Imported that "‘the state of the road is such that it is 
(|uite impossible to ^end supplies on to the ad\ance, 
( idler on camels, bullocks, elephants, or men.”® Wilson 
S‘i\s, “The country from Banskandi towards Manipur 
'^as a continual series of ascents and descents, the 
lonte being intersected, at right angles, by ridges of 
oouniains running nearly due north and south . . . . 
lor the first thirty miles, also the sides of the mountains 
"ere completely covered with a thick forest .... The 

Wilson, Documents,^ No. 97. 

A villajje in Cacliar. Lai. 25° 3', lonj^:. 92° 42'. 

Wilson, Documents, No. 98. 

See Wilson, Documents, Appendix, No. 14. 

Pemberton {The Eastern Frontier of India, p. 156) says 
‘die native troops (of Shuldham *s army), suffered from illness 
most melancholy extent, while the Europeans, both officers 
men, with but few exceptions, enjoyed uninterrupted health*. 

* Wilson, Docdmcnls, No. 99-103. 
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soil was a soft alius ial mould, converted by the slightcs 
rain into a j3lasliy mire . . . The difficulties sverc 
further increased by the beginning of rains early ii 
February. The attempt to adsance to Manipur was 
therefore, abandoned,^ and the main bixly of the troop' 
was removed to Dacca. Small detachments svere Icli 
in Cachar and also at Sylhet. 

Ciambhir Singh, svho had so long been living in 
British camps and training his troops,'' now decided t( 
take up the task condemned as hopeless by Genera' 
Shuldham. With the jjermission of the British autho 
rities he started for Manipur with his own troops 
500 in number.' A British officer ^named Lieutenant 
Pemberton \olunteered to accompany him.’’ I’hey Iclt 
Sylhet on May 17, arrived at Banskandi on May 23. 
and, after a march of great difficulty and privation, 
reached the svestern limit of the \ alley of Manipur on 
June 10. On their approach the Burmese left tin 
toAvn of Manipur" and stockaded themselves at ;i 


^ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 49. 

* Thtr (ioviTiiinenl altribuled General Shuldlinm’s failure Lt 
‘physical difl'icullies of an iiisurinonntable nature*. (WiNon. 
DocumenLs, No. 171). 

* These troops were paid and supplied with arms h\ 
Britisli Government. 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 50. 

•Wilson, nociuncnts, No. 104(.A). 

* Now better known as Iniphal. The followini^ contempt ’ ‘0 
notice is interestinj? : “The place called the towTi of Jl/U'/. 
exhibits few vestiges of haviiij;^ been the capital of a kiu.i;-’ 
Two deep and broad ditches enclose two areas, of which ’ ^ 
inner, and smaller was occupied by the Rajas and their fan 
and the outer space, or that between the ditches, was leiif 

by the officers of State and their dependants. Of the dwe’ 
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lillagc called Undra, about, ten miles away. Garnbhir 
■iingh occupied the capital and (iroceeded towards 
['ndra, but found it deserted.' Thus ‘a few hundred 
undisciplined mountaineers’ accomplished what 
(Icneral Shuldham’s regular force had not \entured to 
undertake. Ciambhir Singh left 300 men at Manipur 
ind returned to Sylhet towards the end of June. He 
believed that the Burmese troops stationed on the 
tonlines of Manipur would not be able to dispossess 
(he party he liad left there." Lieutenant Pemberton, 
»lio had accompanied Garnbhir Singh to Sylhet, re- 
potted that the success of the enterprise was due maitily 
to ‘his energy, perseverance -and skill.’-'' 

On December 18, 1825, Garnbhir Singh returned 
to .Manipur witli his troops. He was accompanied by 
Captain Grant. At that time the Burmese force in the 
kabaw Valley (which lies between Kalemya and 
ranimu, down to the Chindwin river) did not consist of 
more than 300 or 400 men.-* A few days later Garnbhir 
Singh came to know that all Burmese troops had been 
''ithdrawn from that \alley, leaving it solely under the 
protection of 500 local people. Hoping that the district 
"ould submit to him without fighting, he sent his 
ii'oops there early in January, 1820.-’’ The principal 

of the Princes or the people, no fragment remains, and the only 
niins arc those of .some small brick temples of no interest nor 
•extent.” — Goi'ernvn’nt Gazette, February 20. 1820. (Wilson,, 

th’cnnients, Appendix, N(». 14). 

' Wilson, Documents, No. 104(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 105. 

’ Wilson, Documents, No. 104(.\). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 164(B). 

‘ Wilson, Documents, No. 165(B). 
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chief of ilie district, the Sunijoo Raja, collctud about 
700 men in the l ammu^ stockade and determined ic 
resist the ad\ance of Gambhir Singh’s troops. 4'hei( 
upon Gambhir Singh and Captain Grant arris ed ;u 
the scene and tut olf their enemy’s troops. The sudden 
flight of tl le Sumjoo Raja was partly due to tlie iin 
|)ression that a liritish battalion had entered Manipin. 
Siuh an impression, Caj3tain Grant ex|?e(ted, would 
cause some alarm at the Burmese capital and create ii 
<li\ersion in fasour of the British army operating in 
the Delta." Another stockade on the right bank of tlu 
\ingthi river v\as also captured. Captain (ham 
rejiorted. “ . . . the activity, judgment, and skill, ht 
•(/.c., (iaml)hii Singh) has displayed on this occasion 
have proved the justice of the oj)i‘nion previously enter 
rained of his merits. The steady gallantry whidr 
without the usual aid of cannon, could force a bra\t 
enemv to evacuate a strongly fortified position, is d 
ver> satisfactory illustration of the character of li 
followers . . . 

On f'cbriiavy 1, 1826. Gambhir Singh arri\ed mi 
the western bank of the Ningthi and found the cnliH 
district deserted. J'hc inhabitants had made a m‘I) 
hurried retreat, ha\ing left their cattle behind and 
allowed their Manijmri jjrisoncrs to escape. Even 'lit 
district on the ojjjiosite side of the river was desertet 


* It stands on the present frontier • between Manipur "I'l 
Bumia. The Kabaw Valley lies to the east of Tammu. • 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 166(0). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 166(B). 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 167(B). S. C., February 17, 

No. 50, 51 ; May 5, 1826, No. 22. 
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The condition, of Manipur after the expulsion of 
lie Burmese was miserable. A contemporary official 
mount' shows that the .whole \ alley was covered with 
:lense grass jungle and extensi\e swamps. Many 
villages were in ruins; their inhabitants had been 
uirried oil captives by the Burmese, and those who had 
escaped had found an a.sylum in Sylhet. 


I. MILITARY AM) NAVAL OPERATIONS IN ARAKAN. - 

Owing to geographiciil and climatic difliculties 
..Old Amhersl was at first inclined to follow a defensive 
)Cj1icy on the Ohittagong frontier so the defence of 
luit frontier was entrusted to a small detachment of 
i.dOO men, which included a Mag levy. A portion of 
liis detachment was left at Ramu (east of Cox’s Bazar) 
.inder the commancl of Captain Noton, ‘to check any 
iciiionstration on the side of .\rakan’. These preli- 
niiiary arrangements indicated that the British troops 
ivcic not prepared to penetrate into the interior of 
^Likan.' 

Malta Bandula,* the greatest Burmese general 
[>l his day, proud, audacious and .self-confident, com- 


^ (^vcrnmoit Gazette, February 20, 1826 

* Konbaungsel Yazawin (Vol. 11, pp. 372, 377-380, 385-386i 

some details. 

’ S. C., August 6, 1824, No. 44. 

* Snodgrass {Narrative of the ITar, ]>. 175) says, 

ll'lik character of Malia Bandoola seems to have been a strange 
^i>:ture of cruelty and geiiero.sity, talent with want of judgment, 

a strong regard to personal safety, combined with great 
P^^'nge and resolution, which never failed him till death.” 
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inanclcd the Burmese army in Arakan, which jifrobabh 
•consisted of ten or twelve thousand men. Early ir 
May, 1824, about 8,000 Burmese troops crossed the Nai 
and advanced to Ratnapullung, about 14 miles soiitl 
of Ramu. under the command of the (iovernors ol 
Arakan, Ramree, Sandoway and Cheduba. These 
(iosernors were assisted b) four inferior members ol 
the Ro\a] (Council.' Maha Bandula himself directee 
this (ampaign from his head-(|uartcrs in ‘the city ol 
Arakan’.- The camjjaign was undoubtedly intended tt 
be offensixe, for such elaborate jirejiarations were noi 
required for tlie defence of Arakan. The bcginnin« 
of the raiin season was chosen for the inxasion ol 
Chitta{>ong. probably because Maha Bandula xvas aware 
■of the inabilit) of the British troojis to overcome th( 
climatic difficulty. 

Hearing that the Burmese were advancing upon 
Ratnapullung, Captain Noton moxed soutiiwards with 
his troops to ascertain their strength and object, A 


* Wilson, Documents^ p. 43. 

* ^lyoliaung. 

Peinberlon says llial the city stood ‘at the head of an inferi<»i’ 
branch of the Kaladan, about 50 miles from Akyab’. The po])ii' 
lation did not exceed 10,000. The city was xory nnhealtli} 
{The Easierti Frontier oj India, pp. 89-90). 

“The old capital of Arakan was situated iif the interior 
the country on a branch of the Kaladan river. Jhit, sshortly afi^r 
our taking i)ossession of the country, from the reputed mi' 
healthiness, inaccessibility, and distance from the sea of 
old city, a new site was chosen on a lar^^e land-locked estu.i’V 
at the mouth of the Kaladan river, formiiii^ a safe harbour ” 
(Fytche, Burma, Past and Present, Vol. I, pp. 87-88). Tlu" 
harbour is now known as Akyab. For its prosperity in 1835, 
Pemberton, The Eastern Frontier of India, p. 87. 
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Iicav'y fire was opened upon this party by the Burmese, 
and Captain Noton was compelled to return to Ramu 
because his elephants had thrown away the guns and 
ammunition placed upon them. The ammunition 
loolies had deserted, the guns were perfectly useless, no 
(onfidence could be placed on the Mags (although 
(hiring the retreat some Mags beha\ed with great 
coolness in the face of danger, much to Captain Noton’s 
satisfaction),' and there was no possibility of procuring 
supplies. On his return he was re-inforced; the whole 
lorce under his coimnand amounted to about 1,000 
troops, of Avhoin less than half were regulars." As it 
was obviously impossible to face the large Burmese 
army with this small, half-regular detachment, he 
decided to await at Ramu the appioach of the Burmese, 
till the arrital of reinforcements from Chittagong. 

On May 13 the Burmese adsanced from Ratna- 
pullung and occupied the hills east of Ramu. Only a 
small stream separated the British from the Burmese 
camp. Captain Noton apjnehended an attack and 
prepared for resistance. Next da\ two Burmese horse- 
men"' approached the opposite bank of the river, 
disatowed any hostile intention, requested Captain 
Noton to deliver up to them some rebellious Burmese 
sidrjects living under British protection,' and offered 


' Wilson, Documents, No. 33. 

‘ Wilsrin, Jlistorical Sketch, p. 20. 

' Wilson, Dociitnents, No. 36. 

Mil a letter written after tlie battle of Ramu the Burmese 
^‘inlanders observed, . from their keeping: and proteetini»; 
traitor Hvnja,,all of these calamities arise**. (Wilson, Docu- 
's. No. 38). 
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to explain ilieir vietvs in detail if Captain Noton 
allowed them to cross the ri\er tvith a guard of 
100 horsemen and guaranteed their safety. Captain 
Noton. placing liitle confidence in these assertions, 
rejected their projKwal. 

The Burmese camp occupied an extent ol 
ground upwards of a mile in length. Captain Notoii 
estimatexi that the Burmese force consisted of not less 
than 10,000 fighting men, besides, at least, an equal 
number ol coolies atid camp-followers. His own force 
consisted of about 1,000 men; of these, little reliance 
could be placed on 250 Provincials and fOO Mags. Yei 
so confidently did he expect reinforcements front 
Chittagong, that he determined, with the approval oi 
every officer present, to defend, against such superioi 
tiumbers, the post which he commanded. 

On the night of May 14 it was found that the 
Burmese force had concentrated on the opposite batik 
of the river, apparently with the intention of crossing 
at a favourable opportunit). So some British troops 
were detached to annoy the Burmese in their encamp- 
ment and to preient their fording the river. A 
skirmish followed. The British camp retnained on the 
alert during the night in expectation of an attack. 

On the following morning the Burmc.se crossed 
the river ‘unobserved' and took possession (>f a t;tnk 
upon the left of the British detachmen^. This tank 
was, as usual, surrounded by a high embankment, 
which protected the Burmese from the fire of i I'f 
British troops. Captain Noton occupied another tank 
and took up his position lx*hind an embankment abnin 
three feet high, which completely surrounded h.s 
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camp. On his riglit and Icfi there were two other 
tanks, and his right flank was protected by the river. 
On completing* the distril)ution of his troops he 
opened fire, hut it was iu)t \ery dfective. The 
Burmese cautiously concealed themselves in the neigh- 
bouring huts iind behind trees, and exposed themselves 
as little as possible. Information from Chittagong led 
Captain Noton to exj)cct that reinforcements wwild 
arrive on the e\(‘ning cf Ma\ Hi. He accordingly 
persevered in Jus former determination to defend his 
post till that time. ♦ 

On May IG, Captain Nc’ton found in the morning 
that the Burmese had ctmsiderably advanced their 
tienches, but were still at some distance from his 
(innp. At noon they set fire to the Mag barrack in the 
liar of the British camp. Lieutenant Scott, the officer 
in command of the’ guns, was severely wounded and 
obliged to lca\e the field at once. In the evening 
C:ij)tain NoU)n heaicl that the Provincials were sliow- 
ing igns of deserting him and going over to the 
limmesc side.' He at onc e went to the spot and found 
the elephants loaded with baggage. He secured the 
lingleaders, and took measures to prevent their 
lollowers from carrying their intention into cficct. 
I ticler these circumstances Captain Noton seriously 
I bought of ‘beginning a retreat under the cover of 
Garkness. “Reluctant, howexer, to quit the post, xvhich 
be had so long and so successfully defended without 
illowing the enemy to gain in struggle advantage over 
and anxiously, but confidently expecting to be 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 41. 

23 
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joined in :i few hours by Captain Brandon’s *detarh- 
ineni,' he at lent*th, (depending solely on the courage 
and good diseijiline cl the regular troops in the event 
of an attack) once more resolved, with the concurrence 
of the oflicers, to hold cn till the arrival of the wished 
for reinforcement which it was considered could not 
be delavcd he\ond the- following morning.”^ 

Throughout tlic night the Burmese were ver\ 
actixe in extenditig their trenches. On the following 
morning they advanced verv near the Btitish camp and 
invested tlie tank wliicii sheltered it. “'Die fire on 
both sides was now incesstint, and at so short a distance 
proportionately formidable and elfectual.”'' The Pro 
vine ials became so alaimed that they fled with jirecipita- 
tion. 'I’lie Magi followed them. Kveti the elephants 
took Iright and ran oil at full speed. 'J’he tatik was 
taken pos.session of by the Burmese, and the remaining 
British troojis were nearly surrounded by them. Captain 
Noton had no other alternative but to attempt a retreat 
instantly. His troops jncxx’cded in tolerable order for 
about half a mile, keeping up a desultory fire on the 
Burmese, who pouted in on them on every side in 
large numbers. “Oti the arrival of the enemy's 
<avahv,” we read in an oflicial despatch, “who fell upon 
•our rear aticl cut to pieces numbers of sepoys, the 
rlclachment tjuickened its paces, and the utmost com- 
bined exertions of the; oflicers to preserve the ranks. 

’ Prom Cliittafjong. 

“Extract from Government Gazelle. (Wilson, Docuvn'ui\ 

No. 36). 

“Extract from Government Gazette. (Wilson, Documeni''> 

No. 36). 
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<md effect the formation of a square, tverc una\ ailing, 
and each cor|)s and company presently became so 
intermingled with each other, that all order and 
discipline became at an end.” Captain Noton and 
Captain 'I'rueman were overtaken by the liiirinesc and 
(lit to pieces. Captain Pringle and Knsign Bennett 
ivere killed in attempting to cross the river (which was 
not fordable). AVhcti the riser came in sight every 
,\c/;oy hastily divested himself ol his arms and clothes 
and jilunged itito wat<-r. Two British oflicers were 
niissitig.' Atcording to oliicial returns, between six 
and seven hundred men reached Chittagong bv May 23. 
So the total loss in killed and captured did not 
pic.bably exceed 250. Some ]nisoncrs were setn to 
A\a, ‘where they served to cotilirm the airogant beliel 
»i the Ciourt in the irresistible |)o\vers of their troops, 
and their anticipations of future triumph'.^ 

There is no doubt that the British di.saster at 
Rainu was due sole!) to Captain Noton's mistakes. 
He carelessly allowed the Burmese soldiers to cross the 
li'er unobserved without any opposition. It was un- 
'vis<- on his part to face 10.000 Burmese soldiers with 
only 1,000 men at his disposal. It was an act ol 
iiKiedible ra.shne.ss, for he knew that no reliance could 
he placed on the loyalty and militarv skill of 2.50 
I’rov incials and 400 Mags* He might have saved him- 


’ Wilson, Dontmenls, No. -35, 36. 41. 

* Wilson, Jlisionval Sketch, p. 21. 

* “• . - . the regular troops . . . behaved with the i^realest 
'^‘ocluess and bravery throughout, and it was not until the enemy’s 
1 h)i had cut to pieces numbers in our rear that any confusion 

Miami was betrayed. The Mug Levj^ also conducted them- 
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self and liis part\ if lie had retired on May 1*6 under 
cover of darkness, but even at that stage he risked 
everything in anticipation of reinforcements. 

'I'lie tlisasier created consternation at Chittagong; 
e\cn Dacca and C^alcntia became uneasy. The Magis- 
trate; of Chittagong organised large bodies of Mags for 
oflensise opeiatiotis.' Consideiable reinforcements 
were sent to Chittagotig." 

It is rather strange that Maha Banclula did not 
try to conijilete the success his troops had won at 
Ramu.' 'I’owards the close of May the Burmese 
achaticed to Chekeria, a \illage to the north of Cox's 
B:i/,;ir, but here their northwtird jrrogress stopjrecl.'' 
Early iti June they occupied the British stockade at 
Tek Naf aticl tt ied itnsuccessfully to cut oil' a British 
cruizer and some- guti-boats in the river.’'* Early in 
July a messetigcr. who had conveyed a letter from the 
Magistrate of Chittagong to the Covernor of Arakan ;ii 
Ramu. returned to Cihittagong and gave an alarmitig 
report about Burmese jjreptnations for war. He said 


selves eqn!illy well till the I’rovincials set them a dis,t;racefnl 
example, which, consi^lcrin.cj all circuiii.slaiices, iL is not perhajj^ 
.surprisinjL^ that they followed.** (Wilson, VociDiicnl^i, No. 3()). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 38. 

* Wilson, Documents, ]>. 43. 

* Rejiurts received from some refuj^ee Mae^s indicated lli'l 
about 500 JUirmese were slam at Ramu. (Wilson, Document''. 
No. 41). 

* It is probable, as Snodgrass (Narrative vj the Ihirmc^e 11 

p. 74) suggests, that Bandula built stockades near Ramu wlmli 
‘he .... intended should form the basis of his forward inovt- 
ment on the return of the cold season*. 

* Wilson, Documents, No, 41, The success of the Burmese 
waft al least partly due to the mutiny of the Provincials. 
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ihal there were 8,000 Burmese inutps near the 
(Ihittagong frontier, and Malta Bandula would soon 
join them with 9.000 men. rhe whole force would 
tlicn advance to (Ihiltagong. Two blacksmiths’ forges 
were cotistantl) at work, repairing arms of every 
;lescrij>tion. J’he walls of the stockade built by the 
Burme.se at Ranui were nine dibits tliick, which, the 
Burmese were conlident, would lie sullicient to resist 
ilie British arti!ler\.' 

Two Arakan A/r/g.s, wlio had escajtetl from Ramu 
to (lliittagong, had a dill'ereut stor) to tell. I'hey stiid 
that the news of the cajituie of Rangoon. Basseiii and 
(Iheduba had alreatly reached Maha Bandula, and the 
(ioxernor of .Arakan had been asked to send reinforce- 
ments to ])re\ent the advance of the British army 
Inwards .V\a. Probablx the story of the Mags was true, 
Ini the Burnic.se evacuated Ramu in August, 1821. 
Ill au ollicial rejioit we read: “I'he most jmibable 
cause of the exacuation ol Ramu by the Burmese is 
ilie alarm excited at the Ciourt of .\xa by the failure 
nf the grand attempt to drixe our army into the sea 
ai Rangoon, on the 1st of July, and the tremendous 
nvc'hroxv xvhich the Burme.se troops received on the 
8ih. On the receipt of those accounts, nothing is more 
likely than that an immediate order for the recall of 
ihe Burmese force from Ramu and Arakan would be 
issued, for the purpo.se of their proceeding to the 
assistance of the armies opposed to us at Rangoon. 
\Ve know that the Burmese at Rangoon xvere badly 
armed, and that the Ramu force was most eflicient in 


' Wilson, Documents, No. 41. 
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(hat icspcct.”' I’liis explanation is hardly convincing; 
in view of the fact that more than six weeks probabh 
cla|)sed betweeo the battle of Raniu and the arrival of 
the news of the fall of Rangoon in Arakan. We are still 
nnal)le to uiidei stand why the liurinese did not advance 
upon Clliittagong iminediatcK upon the defeat ol 
(laptain Xoton's detachment. It is doubtful whether 
hasliK reciuited vV/rjg soldiers could hiwv defended 
Clhittagoiig in the last week of May or even in June, 
rite mere ajtproath of the Burmese near Chittagong 
W(iuld ha\e created terrible alarm in Eastern Bengal 
and ui)S(‘t the plans of the British Government. It is 
not tof) much to say tliat prompt action on the j)art ol 
Malta Bandiila ntight have changed the whole course 
of the war. 

Wilson right Iv savs, “I'lie disaster at Raitiu, 
although it might have been avoided, perhaps, by a 
more decided conduct on the part of the oflicer coin- 
manding, and would ceriainlv have been prevented 
by greater piontptitude, than was shown, in the des 
patch of the expected leinforcements, . . . was whollv 
■destitute of an> important consequences, . . . tin* 
Burmese had displayed neither jtersonal intrepiditv. 
nor military skill, llteir whole system of warfare re- 
solved itself into a series of entrenchments, which thev 
threw up with great readiness and ingenuity. Behind 
these defences, they sonretimes displayed considerable 
steadiness and courage, but as they studiously avoided 
individual exjjosure, they were but little formidable in 
the field as soldiers. Neither w^as much to be apjrte- 


Wilson, Documents, pp. 44-45. 
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licnded from ihe generalship, that suffered the victory 
at Ramu to pass away, without making the slightest 
demonstration of a j)urposi; to improve a crisis of such 
splendid promise, and which restricted the fruits of a 
battle gained, to the consiriution of a stockade.”' 

“But backward as tvere the Burmese leaders in 
taking advantage of the success they had achieved, they 
were not more so than were the British in tiying to 
letover the prestige they had lost. No attempt was 
made to avenge the deleat at Ramu: the defensive 
policy previously determined on was strictly adhered 
to. and soon the advent of the tainy season put an end 
to all operations.”- 7'hus one of the most iitiport:int 
j)il(hed battles fought during the war remained but 
ail isolated iiuident without any appreciable effect 
on subsetiuent operations. 

On may 1824. Sir .Arthihald Campbell, who 
was a])pointed to command the force sent to Rangoon, 
left Port Cornwallis in the Andaman Islands. Before 
Ins departure he despatched two detachments for the 
tajitine ol Negriiis and Cheduba. Towards the mid- 
<lle of May Major jatiies W'ahab' landed at Negrais 
and found the island (about six miles in circumfer- 
ence) uninhabited: it was peifectly barren and cover- 
ed with almost impenetrable jungle and deep inlets of 
salt water. He found no article of subsistence for hi.s 
Hoops. So he crossed over to the mainland with a 
l>arty of troops and tried to buy provision from the 
inhabitants. On Mav 17 he discovered that a stock- 


^ Historical SkctiU., p. 23 

* I)e Rlie-I’hillipe, A Narrative of the First Iliirmcsc It ar, p. S5. 
*Kntered tlie Madras Army in 1800. 
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aclc had been erected and troops and bo.'i,rs were 
being collecteci neai the shore on (he mainland. A 
<lelaclimeni was at once sent. The stockade was (kxu- 
pied. I he linrmese (led in the utmost disorder, 
lca\ing e\er\ thing b(*hind them. They sulFered 
se^(‘relv, for no less than 800 men had collected within 
a small endosme. I’en or twelve guns and main 
muskets were captured. In s])iie of this success Majoi 
\Vahab did not consider it worth while to remain in 
the island. So he e\acuatc*d it and returned to 
Rangoon:* he* did not consider himself strong cnougli 
for an advance to Bassein. 

C.heduba" is a small island on the Arakan coast, 
opposite Sanclowav. I he town oi C'heduba waN 
.situated on tlie north-cast corner of the island. A 
British detachment under lirigadier Michael 
Mc'Caeaglv* arrived there on May 12 1821. I'wo davs 

later the troo])s landed and cccujiied a small Biumese 
out[)nst without oj)j)osition. 1 his was followed bv a 
Burmese* attack cn some British boats in the rivei. 
which cost the Burmese 20 killed and many wounded. 
At last the main stockade* in the town was attacked 

^ WiKon, PoLiiitii'iils, No. ."SIA, H, C, D). S. C., July 16, 1SJ4 

* In 1S31 it liad a ])o]nilali(iii (»f 5,2.S3 soul.s, and yielded a 
revenue of Ks. 12,722. (t’enilK rton, I'hc fuislnn Ftoiilicr •>/ Iininh 
p. 93). 

* Kntered ser\ iee in 1797; later on promoted Colonel and 
kni.i^dited. 

* “It was a .square of about two hiindn*d yards each faee ; tin' 
outward piles, from sixteen to twenty feel hi.ij;li, and embanknien! 
and a parapet within them, r.;dient j;aiewa>s ni each f.ice, Jind •' 
triple row of railinj^ round the entire exterior, ajipeared to be 
good order, and the lire wa«^ from several six-]>ounders, as 

as swivels of various ealibr#", and musketry.’* 
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.tiid Gi})turcd. I he Buniicsc roininandcr was killed; 
his men lied, lea\lng behind a larger number killed. 
I he (ioNernor ol (Iheduba was captured a lew days 
l.'iler and sent as a ])risoner to Caleiilta shortly after- 
wards. 1 he liurmcvse crossed o\cr to the mainland in 
;i hum. A liritish detachment under Lieiitenant- 
Crilonel Hampton was stationed at (Iheduba for the 
piotection of the island. ‘Ha\ing made* such arrange- 
iiieiils regarding th(‘ island as circumstances admitted.’ 
brigrdicT McCliTagh procec‘dc‘d to Rangoon, where he 
.11 lived on June 11.' 

During the month of September, 1824. the ('com- 
pany's cruiser stationed elf (Iheduba, made 

several rc*c onnaissam es ol the neighboin ing island of 
Ramree,* and cut olf several liurmc^se war boats. In 
October some' stockades in the island of Ramree were 
destroyed.’' No systematic attem|)t was, however, 
made to occup) this island. 

Malta Candidas departure from Arakan soon 
alter the battle of Ramu had considerably weakened 
tile (’Ifective st length of the Burmese force in Aiakan, 
ami it was no longer possible for it to undertake offen- 
sive ojterations. Alter leaving the stockades at Ramu 
the Burmese retreated to Maiingdaw (opposite Tek 
Naf) and Lovvadhung, and hnallv concentrated them- 
''clves in ‘the city ol Arakan’* (Mvohaiing), which they 
tarelully fortified. 

^Wilson, DocHincuts, No. 57(lt). S. C., July 7, 1824, No. i3 , 
J‘’ly If), 1824, No. 12. 

‘Wilson, Docmnciits, No. 72lA), 72(H). 

• Wilson, Docuweiits, No. 72(D), 7a(A), 73(B). 

" See ante, p. 350. 
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The menace of invasion was thus removed: the 
follies of the Burmese in Arakan, and the success of 
Britisli ofierations in the Delta, not only restored con- 
fidence in C'hittagong’, but also freed the whole are;i 
from Clox’s Ba/ar to Maungdaw from Burmese control. 
The British authorities were now free to revise their 
timid poliev of defence and send their troops boldlv 
into the inferior of Arakan. Not more th in 500 men 
del ended ‘the til\ of Arakaif, but there were climatit 
as well as geographical dilficulties. Idle rains conti 
lined till th(‘ end of November and obslnuted tlie jne- 
paiatioii of a militaiy road from flhittagong to the 
river Naf, Iiv which tlie artillery and the loaded cattle 
were to jiroceed.' “The countrv thinly jieopled and 
overiun with jungU*, allorded no resounes, and the 
stores and piov isions, as well as cattle and carriage, 
were netessaiilv brought from a distance, and colled 
ed slowlv with niu(h labour and exjiense.” 

Preparations could not be coni|)leted befoie 
jannar), 1(S25. In the eaily part of that month 
General Joseph Morrison," who commanded the 
British force at Cdnitagong, decided to start loi 
Arakan. I'lie troops were assembled near Govs 
Ba/ai, and the transjiorts and flotilla proceeded along 
the (oast. (ieneial Morrison jireferred to follow the 
direction of the coast, where he could be sure of the 
steady co-operation of the flotilla, for he was fulh 
aware of the didiculties of a march inland — the wild 

‘ Wilson, IlUtorUal SkcUh, p. 51. 

* Knlered service in 1794; served also in Holland and Canada; 
health broke down under the effects of the climate of Arakan ; 
died at sea on way to Knglaiid, February 15, 1826. 
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nature of the country, intersected by hills and streams; 
absence ol roads; risk of being cut oil from the flotilla. 

The troops, therefore, followed a road along the 
(oast to the mouth of the Naf and reached "J'ek Naf 
on February 1 . A detachment went to Maungdaw 
on the following tlay and occupied it without oj)posi- 
lion. The Burmese retreated to ‘the city of Arakan’ 
l)y the road which coiiiiected Maungdaw and Lowad- 
Imng with the caj)ital. rhe\ took with them their 
.nlill';ry and burnt stoics of grain. Hie local popu- 
lation remained tpiiet and showed no alarm. A pro- 
(lamation was issued, asking tlieni to obe) the orders 
ol the British commander.' 

The capture of Maungdaw ga\c‘ General Morri- 
son an im|)ortant base of supplies and made it 
possible lor him to proceed diretth to ‘the city of 
.\rakan’ by the Maungdaw-l.owadhung-Arakan road, 
but he was still afraid of a march inland; so he con- 
tinued his inarch from Maungdaw along the shore to 
the mouth of the Mayu ii\er. The march w'as as 
ledious as it was long. The land column look ten 
il.os to reach the mouth of the Mayu riser ; the water 
toluniu was further delayed by a storm and serious, 
geographical obstacles. Towards the end of March, 
I1S2.5. (ieneral Morrison begtui to advance towards ‘the 
<ily of Arakan’ along the eastern bank of the Kaladatt 
>i\er. The greatest dilliculty he had to encounter was 
•he obstruction of the nullahs or small canals w'hich 
intersected the roatl esery few miles. The Burmese 
•nade repealed attempts to oppose him. but in spite ol 


*Wils<m, Dociimcnis, No. 108. 
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the strciif^th of their stockades, they could not fjeriously 
eiiilxinas the liritisli troojis. About eight weeks 
elapsed bettven the fall ol Maungdaw and General 
Morrisoti's arii\al tiear ‘the city ol Arakan'. As we read 
tlie details of his slow march along the Mayii and 
Kaladati ii\eis' ue leel tempted to surmise that a 
ttiarch inland along the Maungdaw-Lowadhung- 
Arakan toad might ha\e been less tionblesome and 
nuuh mote lajiid.- 

On Mardi 29 tlie liuiinese delences near ‘the cil\ 
tif Arakan' were attacked. I’hese consisted of a con 
nected seiies of stockades, carried along a range of 
hills which were .‘laO-laO feet in height. One ])ass 
alone led through them to tlie capital, and that was 
defended by the lire of seteral pieces of artillery and 
about .‘l.OOO muskets. Oti the hills about 9,000 
Butmese tioojis had assemblc;d. In \ain did British 
troops try to capture the pass and assail the right ol 
the Burmese posit ioti. The next clay was sjient in the 

construction of a batter) which was exjiected to des 
troy the Burmese works commanding the jiass. On 
.March .SI a hea\y cannotiacle ivas cliiected against the 
Burmese, but tht;ir artillet) cotilcl not be silenced. 
night attack, however, succeeded in capturing a hill 
on the Bttrmese right. This seems to ha\e created 
a paitic among the Burmese, for they surrendered tiic 
remaining hills almost withoitt any resistance on 
April 1, although reinforcements had probably arrived 
from Ava a few days before the British attack. I’hiis 

■Wilson, Documeuls, No. t09(A), 10{»(B), ItO, 111(A), 112(B). 

* PeiJibcrlon, The Kasiern Frontier of India, p. 95. 
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the city of Arakan’ was secured at llie cost of 2 killed 
aid 97 wounded/ 

Wilson says. “Arakati® stands upon a plain gt'nc- 
ally of rocky ground, surrounded by hills and 
laversed by a narrow tide nulla . . . The fort stands 
il the N. W. corner ... It consists of three couten- 
iri( walls . . . "I’hese walls are of considerable thicR- 
iiess and extent, constriuted witli large stones, and 
with a degree of labour such as a powctful slate alone 
'onld ha\e conuuanded.”'' 

After the occiijiaiion of the city General 
Morrison tried to present the Burmese troops from 
leturning to Burma. In this attempt he svas not scry 
successful. Some stragglers were ca])tured; but a 
l.irge f)roj)ortion of (he sursisors merged themselves 
111 (he local population, some rsandered in the jungles, 
.iiid otliers proceeded to Burma by unfrequented 
luountain routes.'' 

Tsvo of the four [irovinces of Aiakan (Arakan 
and Gheduba) being cleared of the Burmese, it only 
U'liiained to dislodge them from the remaining pro- 
sinces of .Sandossav and Ramree. This task General 


'Wilson, Diuitiii.’uls. jSo. Ill(\). 112(15). 

’ “It is situated in li valky on the hanks of a small hraneh of 
di" .Srraeaii or Knlad\ne river, and is about ilfly miles from the 
■"■a. This valley is intersected by numerous streams and nulluhs, 
all of which overflow and hsnivert il into a noisome swamii’. It 
's Mirrounded on all sides by hills varying in height Irom 200 

500 feet ; the hollows between them consist of swanips and 
iimgles.” (Thornton’s GazeiUer, p. 43). 

* Wilson, Ilhtorical Sketch, pp. 56-57. 

‘Wilson, Documents, No. 114. 
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Morrison entrusted to (Jcncral McBcan, wlio *left ‘the 
e ity of Arakan’ with a .jiart of the forte on April 8.' 

We ha\e already referred to some British opera- 
lions against Ramrec in September and October, 
18J'l.- I he task of surveying and reconnoitring the 
Iiarbom and creek of Ramree was entrusted to Oaptain 
Hardy, commanding the C’ompan^'s frigate Hastings. 
I'ndei the diroclioiis of 1 ,ieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
itommanding at Clieduba. ('.ajitain Hardy led an un- 
suet essfnl attack against Ramree in February, 1825. 
His failure was due to the treachery of the guides, who 
took him away from the place which he wanted to 
.iltatk.' This reverse was retrieved some weeks later 
b\ (ieneral MtBean, who ottiipicd the totvn of 
Raimee on Ajnil 22 tvitliout any opposition from the 
Burmese. It is difficult to undtTstaiul why they had 
exacuatetl it Ixtore his arris al, for it was powerfully 
defended by a strong stockade and seseral forts upon 
adjoining hills.* 

(icncral McBcan tlien proceeded towards Santl- 
envay and occupied it on April 30 without opposition. 
I'lie banks of the riser were cosered with breast 
woiks at different commanding jioints, and the tosvn 
svas .strengthenc.'cl by tsvo stockades, but no atlem]>l 
was made by the Burmese to utilise these defences.' 

The occupation of the entire province of Arakan 
fulfilled one the cliief objects of the exjjcdition, but 

‘ Wilson, Dociimcnls, No. 114. 

* See ante, p. 361. 

* Wilson, Documents^, No. 115. 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 116(B). 

' Wilson. Documents, No. )I6(C). 
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it was not found' possible to accomplish the other 
primary object, i.e., to send a portion of the British 
Jorce in Arakan across the tuountains to assist Sir 
Vrchiliald Campbell. The .chief impediments were 
j^eographical and dimatic.' A reconnaissance was 
made towards the close of May by Major Bnckc under 
the instructions of (iencral MoiTison.^ He surveyed 
ilu; J'alak route, ])rocecding to Talak by water and 
(tossing the mountains almost to the frontier of 
liiirma, where he found the Burmese assembled in 
si length. It was inip(j,s.sible for the British force in 
\rakan to traserse this dillictilt route in the rainy sea- 
son. I'hc information collected by Major Bnckc 
levealed the exact nature of the country Itetween 
Aiakan and Burma, and brought to light the enor- 
iiious dilliculties which had to be confronted if Upper 
lUirma was to be iinaded from .Arakan across the 
Aiakan ^Oma mountains. J’iie An route'' was much 
less difficult than the 'I’alak route', but it was not dis- 
(o\ered until the end of the war; “it would not 
lia\e been of much avail for the passage of troops had 

* Documeuis, Is'o. 171. 

* Wilson, Docnnioits, No. 118(B). RoIktIsoii irolilical lini- 

iii'uls of the 1'itsl liiiniic.se H'lU, ]>. 12S) savs tlial lliu jc)iirne\ of 
-Major Biiukc* was iist-k-ss (for BritiMi 'uoiiUl not advance 

diroii^li tiie Talak pass) 'and tiescrilics (rviitTal Alorrison as a man 
‘l’d>oscd to reject information rcaclnnij him tlironj^li those in 
^^llose favour he was not j)rofessionally jirepossessod. Robertson 
himself favoured the An Pass. The Commander-in-Chief accepietl 
^•ciieral Morrison’s recommend at ion in favour of Talak. (S. C., 
Midlist 26, 1824, No. 78). The whole ])lan was, however, abandoned 
hiter on. 

’ See ante, pp. 45-46. 

* See ante, pp. 46-47. 
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its existence been known earlier, as none of* the car- 
riage cattle of the annv had crossed the Mayii river in 
June, and some were even then to the north of the 
Naf.”' I’hus the army of Arakan, like the army ol 
Assam, could not take part in the expedition which 
brought the Avar to an end a few months later. 

Dining the lainy season of 182.'5 the climate of 
Arakan pro\ed Aery unhealthy. Fcact and dysenterv 
broke out among the troops to an alarming extent, 
and Avith the most disastrous results.^ The Ciovcni- 
ment Avas at last compelled to recall the major por- 
tion of the force, leaving some troops in the islands of 
Cheduba and Hamree, and also in Sandoway, where' 
the climate Avas less unhealthy.® It .seems that no jire- 
cautiotiary measure adopted by the Goa eminent could 
haAc minimi.sed the effects of the climate. The seve- 
rity of the rains,"' the exposure to the Aveather, Avhich 
no precaution ccnild prcA'cnt, and the intoxication in 
AA'hich Etiropean soldiers habitually indulged,® all had 

* Wil.-oii, lU.-ioriujl Sketch, p. 

■ lielvsvcn Mav and Sv pleiiil>cr, 1825, tlu* Kuropcrni foni, 
about 1,500 slroii.c:, lost 239 men and had, at the end of vSejiloir.- 
her, about 400 in hospital. Duriiijir the same [leriod the native 
corps, about 8,000 lost 892 men and had 3,048 in hospital. 

(Burnard, Sketch of the Medical Topoje^rapliy of Aracan). 

* WiKon, Histoiical Skcich, pp. 59-00. 

* During July, Auj^ust and S'*pleniber, 1825, the fall of rain 
in Araka i was 123 inches, of which 103 inches fell in the 
two months. (Burnard, Sketch of the Medical Top()<:;raphy ol 
Aracan). 

* Perce 11 tajjre of death among Kiirojicans- -17-25. Percenta'-:'* 
of death among Indians— iI-O. Percentage of illness amoii'4 
Europtans — 27-0. Percentage of illnes,s among Indians -45 5. 
(Based on tables in Burnard, Sketch of the Medical Topography 
in Aracan). 
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:lu-ir share in producing disease.' 'Fhe bad quality 
(if the suj>plies may have been a laclor in aggravating 
tlie evil to some extern, but “that the great mortality 
ill Aracan owed its origin to this source, is a conclu- 
sion ol which there is no proof.’’' It is significant 
iliat althugh the detachments sent to "I’alak and 
Ramree were su|}[)lied from the same stores, the per- 
centage of sickness atid death due to fe\er and dysen- 
lery was very much higher in the case of the former 
than in the case of the latter.’ 

in. NA\'.\t. AND Mtl.tl.ARV 01*1 RA TION.S IN Ti;NA.S.SKRIM, 
J*lic;i', AND t’l*l*l'R RtlRMA^ 

The command of the Rangoon expedition was 
entrusted to Major-Getieral .Sir Archibald Campbell.^ 

’ Runiard, Sketch of ilie \lcciiial I'opo^raptiy of .-Iruran. 

^Stevenson, On the sickne.^i, picvailniy hi Ara'an, 

' SU‘\ cMisoiJ, On Inc }.ickni\\<i picvailiny in Iraian. See also 
S C., Deeeiiilier !), 1825, No. «^2. 

' Konbanni^scl \ azivcln (Wil. II, pj). oSO-412) •iiterLsliiig 

tUi.'ciK, wliieli jj^encrally eorrolKiriile the hhiijlish doeuments on 
which the following account is mainly based. 

Horn 1769 : entered the Army, 1787 : \>ent to Homhay 1788, 
and served in the Third Anglo-Mysore War under Sir Robert 
Mjercromby, 1790-2 : was at Seriiigapalam, 1792 : at Cochin, 1795, 
and the defeat of the Dutch in Ce\lon, 1796 : served in the 
hoiirth .\nglo-]\Iysore War and was at the final seige of Seringa- 
iMtnm, 1799 : served in Portugal under Sir John ^loore, 1808 : 
''.as Hrig.-General with the Portuguese, 1811 : knighted, 1814 : was 
1‘orlugiiese Maj. -General, 1816, in command at Lisbon : com- 
iiiaiided in Burma, 1824-6; governed the ceded provinces till 1829; 
bieiitenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 1831-7 • Lt. -General, 1^38 : 
"as unable through ill-health to accept the appoiniiiieiit of C.-in-C. 
ia Bombay, 1839 ; died 1843. (Bucklaiid, Dictionary of Indian 
liiugraphy, p. 68). 

24 
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The Bengal army left (Calcutta in the beginning of 
April. As the scfjoys of the Bengal Army were teiv 
reluctant to undertake a toyage across the sea, which, 
in their \iew, in\ol\ed loss of caste,' Lord Arahersi 
had to requisition troops from Madras, where caste 
prejudices were supposed to be less strong. Sir 
Ihomas Munro was at that time (iosernor of that 
Presidency. He prompth responded to tiie Oovernoi- 
Gencral’s rc(|ucst; a (onsiderable force was speedil) 
equipj)ed.- A\ ith 2.17.’) troops from Bengal (ieneral 
Gampbell reached Port Cornwallis" in the Andaman 
Islands, tshere he was joined by 9,.Sr)7 tioops from 
Madras.' On May a the joint expedition left Port 
C]oinwallis; li\e days later it reached Rangoon.’ 

I'here is mtich to be said in favour of the \iew 
that the expedition should not have been sent just 


’ The iiiiinecliaie cause of llie Harrack])orc ^Mutiny of October, 
1824, was the unwillini^;ness of the sepovs to . 1,^0 to Arakaii. 

* S. C , March 5, 1824, No. 3, 4. (ilci^, Life of Sir TJwma'^ 
Munro, Vol. II, j)];. 95, 109. Out of the l,^i00 men coniposiii.i; 
the First Madras lviin)]>ean kei^iinent, 863 ol llie most eflecti\e 
and healthy non-coininissioiiid rank and file were jiicked foi 
active field service in lluriiia. {Historiial Record of the 
Madras European Regiment, p. 439). 

•'* “The settlement of Port Cornwallis is not situated on the 
principal island, but on a smaller one within the harbour, named 
by the ICnj^lish Chatham Island; the utmost len.i»th of which doi^ 
not exceed two miles, and the breadth little more than half a 
mile.*’— Synies, i4w Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, p. Iv52. 

* For a sli^^htly different estimate of trrxijis see Pcarn, 1 
History of Rangoon, 

* Wilson. Documents, No. 47, 48, 49, 50, 52. 

We find in Historical Record of the First Madras Etiropeou 
Regiment, p. 440, that the departure from Port Cornwallis took 
place on May 7. 
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IIS ihe rainy scastm was about to commence. Rangoon 
i\as occupied at a time when the health of the troops 
(onld not be expected to remain good. ‘‘The result 
was the most appalling mortality, not from enemy 
jdion, but from sickness ... Of the 3,5(80 European 
iKiops who landed in Rangoon in May, 1S24, 3.115 
(li(‘d of wounds and disease, only 150 being actually 
killed in action; (asualties from sickness were also 
liea\\ among the Indian troops, and taking the ex|)e- 
dil ionary force as a whole it is stated that during the 
lust >ear of the war 3i per cent, of the iroojrs were 
killed in action while no less than 15 per cent, perish- 
ji'd of disease.”^ At the same time it is diHicuU to 
oNcilook Wilson’s \iew: “The period of the year at 
uliich this cxjjedition was fitted out, was recommend- 
ed by \arious considerations of local or political 
weight.”" NauticaT c'xperts achised that a more 
l.iNourable sc^ason for naxigating the coast of the Bay 
nl Bengal to the eastward could not be selected. 
Kxperts on Burma held that "if the expedition, upon 
‘>ni\ing at Rangoon, should be able to proceed into 
du interior without delay, the rising of the river, and 
die j)rcNalence of a south-easterly wind, lendered June 
‘tiid July the most eligible months for an enterprise 
'diich could only be ellected . . . by water convex- 
‘tiKc.”’ Moreover, it' xvas considered unwise to give a 
Irv, months’ time to the Burmese to put their aggres- 
plans into operation. Finally, to haxe remained 


* l^eani, Burma Background, p. 20. 

* Historical Sketch, p. 24. 

* vSee Symes, An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, pp. 24, 128.. 
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throughout the lains wholly on the defensive would 
haye coniproiniscd liritish reputation. 

Loid Anilicist justified himelf in the lollowiiii) 
words: . . ue had received no information whid 

could lead us to l)elic\e the climate of Rangoon at all 
peculiarly unhealthy during the rains . . . 'riie ven 
extensiye and melaiuhoh sickness yvhich jwevailed in 
Sir Archibald (]amj)heirs army, from July to Noveiii 
her, lSj;i, had its lirst oiigin in an epidemic feyer, ol 
a casual, not local (haraclcr, yvhich yisited Rangoon 
in the month of June, as it did (Calcutta . . . T1 
effects ol the aboye epidemic, of course, impaired tl 
healtli ol the men generally, and rendered hundred^ 
yvho yvould otheryvise liaye esca]>ed, yvholly unable to 
stand the seyere service and priyations which ensued 
The yvant of fresh meat and other yvholesome food, m 
itsc*lf so sullKient to haye produced extensive sickness, 
infinitely aggrayated the evil, and this yvas to l)c 
ascribc-d mainly to the entire desertion of the place !)V 
its inhabitants, an eyent yvhich could not have bnii 
anticipated.”^ 

“Rangoon lies at the junction of three miiio 
streams — the Hlaing or Rangoon river, yvhich 
down . . . from the north-yvest, the Pazundaung 
creek from the north, and the Pegu river from the 
north-east.”* In 1824 the town extended for ahoiitj 
900 yards along the Hlaing river the centre 

^ Letter to Court of Directors, Deceint)cr 23, 1825. 

^Imperial Gazetiecr of India, Vol. IX, p. 114. 

• In 1822 C7aiij?er found Ranjjoon ‘a miserable, dirty 
containinj:? 8,000 or 10,000 inliabitanls, the houses being buiU 
bamboo and teak planks with thatched roofs, — almost 
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iltlcnclcd by an enclosure of palisades len or twehe 
l(ci high, but the suburbs were unprotected. At tiie 
ii\('r gate there was a landing place, called the King’s 
ulrirl, Avhere the main batter} was placed. On 
May II the Uiilish (leet anchored o])p()site to the 
king’s wharf; tliere was no ()])p()sition except some 
liisignilKant discharges of ai tiller}. This Avas soon 
silenced b} the first Icav shots liom the Ibitish ship. 
Iavo brigades landed and occupied the town, ‘without 
liaAing had occasion to discharge a single musket’. The 
I’lirmese iroc)])s had ahrach lied into the neighbouring 
jungles. “1 he inenibcrs of (ioxeinment lied at the 
liisi shot.” Some hours later an Ameiican mission iry 
uameci Hough, an ho had been imprisoned by the 
I’lirmese olliccas, came as theii delegate to entreat that 
die firing might ceasc'. (General C]amj)bell demanded 
ihe release of all EurojX'an piisoners.^ I’he missionary 


and intiTscrlcd by iniidd\ erccks, iliroui^li which llic tide 
tlowcd at hi.i^h water.’ (/Vesinai/ Xainilu'C, p]). 6-7). 

’ i'or details about these ])riM)iiers see (hmi^er, Posoiial 
\>ii}alii'C. The following deser\e spt*cial notice: (hm.^er (a 

lliiiish merchant who went to liiirina in 1S22), Jolin haird (a 
N’()i(h, commander of a ship, who went to ]5uriiui in 1820), 
IhxlLiers (a llritish na\al oHicer who went to Ihirma in 1782), 
jiulsoii (American J}a])list Missionary who w'cnt to Hurnia in ISlo), 
Indson, JTice (American llaptisl Missionarx ), Constantine (a 
C'liik ol Constanlinoide)’, Cas.sidax (a jirivale in Madras Ivuroiieaii 
ih jiinent), 'Arrakeel (a yoiini^ Ameiican), Ivanciei^o (a Spaniard 
"lio halts inarrieil a sister of one of the yneen > favourites and 
’!U'ii|)ied a hijuli olhcial posititni in KaiiLtoon), Jijnatiiis lirito (.i 
tatlmlit' ])rie.st who was ‘a native JUirman of Portus^uese extrai- 
Ivieutenant lieiiiiett and Dr. Sandlord (iw’o llritish officers 
'vlio had been captured on their way from the Ilritish army near 
^‘"•^an to Rangoon on sick leave). All these prisoners were not, 
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^vcnt back, but did not come again. Next nnorning 
British reconnoitring parties found seven Europeans 
at different |)laces, strongly fettered, but deserted bv 
their guards. I'lie captured ordnance far exceeded in 
number anuliing (iencrai Campbell supposed Burma 
to possess.' 

“Ihe arrival of a British fleet at Rangoon,’’ s;i)v 
Snodgrass, “seems to have been vvhollv unexpected 
by the C.ourt of Ava; the town was unprepared for its 
reception, and the civil and military authorities thrown 
into alarm and consternation.'’" Snodgrass suggests 
that the Burmese 1iad been for many months j)rt‘ 
paring for a ru|)ture with the government of India', 
but thev were |)repaied for oflensive war; “the invasion 
of their own frontiers, more csj)ccially of the distant 
coasts of Pegu and Uenasserim, seems to have been 
wholly overlooked in their warlike preparation.^’ 
Ihey had made roads through the jungle in the 
Arakan-Chitiagong frontier; they had sent reinforce 
meiits to Assam and Manipur. But they had made no 
provision (cjr the defence of the maritime ])rovinees 
which the) regarded as ‘naturally secure from am 
attack of their eiiciiiy’,'* No more conclusive evidence 
is recpiired to show how ignorant the Burmese weic 
about the character and strength of their eneniv- 
In spite of the conc^uest of Pegu, Tcnasseriin and 
Arakan, Burma under the A-laung-pa-ya dynasty 

of course, arrested or ca])tured fit the same lime; some of tli< 
fell into Burmese hands after the fall of Ranj.*«K)n. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 52, 54. 

* Narrative of the Burmese Rar, pp. 4-5 

» Narrative of the Burmese War, pp. 23-25. 
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remained a land-locked power, and naval warfare 
remained uncongenial to the Burmese character. 

Even alter the la,ll of Rangoon the Burmese 
(ould noi realise its proper significance. If we may 
l)clieve the statements of Americans and Englishmen 
who had been living in Burma for years, the Burmese 
believed that their enemies ‘had fallen at length into 
a snare, and that they were a sure prey’. They were 
only afiaid that ‘the marauders would escajie’ before 
tin; King’s troops could reach Rangotm and capture 
them. “Throughout the town of Ava,” we are told, 
‘there was nothing but rejoicing at the event”. The 
King exj)ected that the arms and ammunition captured 
lioni the English would be useful in the coming war 
with Siam.^ 

I he miscalculations of the British authorities 
were liardly less serious. It was ‘sanguinely hoped’, 
■•avs Snodgrass, tliat the Burmese inhabitants of 
Rangoon ‘would, by accepting our protection, at otice 
jilace at our ilisposal the resources of the country in 
(atde, boats, drivers, and bo;itmen, with which we were 
wliolly unprovided'. But in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon nothing beyond some paddy was found: ‘the 
careful policy of the Burmese authorities had removed 
lai- beyond our reach everything that was likely to be 
of use to an invading army’. I’he ‘invitation and 
piomises of protection that were circulated about the 
country’ by British officers in distress failed to persuade 
the local population to return to deserted Rangoon, 
^foreover, it was anticipated that the capture of 

' Wilson, Documents. No. 174(.\). Conger, Personal Narrative. 
P 128. 
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Rangoon would induro the* King to make overAires for 
|)cacc; Imt tIuTc* Avas no trace of conciliatory spirit 
in the harassing tactics [lursiied 1)\ the Burmese. 
Snodgrass hitterh remarks, “EAcry day’s experience 
only increased our disappointment, and proved hots 
little Avas knoAvn of the charactei of the nation avc had 
to deal Aviih”J 

I he difliculties of the in\ading army were, indeed, 
niimeious. In the first place, supjilies could not he 
(IraAvn Irean Rangoon: the (ioAcrnor'of the port had 
dri\en the local inhabitants into the inmost recesses oj 
the neighbouring jungle's. Secondly, as the invading 
army was unprovided with the means of moving either 
by land or by water, it was conijiellecl to remain 
confined in ‘the miserable and dirty hovels of Rangoon’. 
'Miirdlv, it was diflicult to carry on local ojierations 
even in the Rangoon area. For it was generallv 
covered by a thick and tenacious jungle, intersected 
by numerous creeks and livers’. Snodgrass savs. 
'‘Roads, or anv thing dc*serving that name, are wholiv 
unknown in the lower provinces”. As the rain begai] 
to fall in torrents, the guns could be dragged no 
farther. Finally, the Burmese carried on systematic 
guerilla attacks. Snodgrass says, “. . . . a cordon Avas 
speedily formed around our cantonments, capable 
indeed, of being forced at every point, but possessing, 
in a remarkable degree, all the cjualitics leciuisite loi 
harassing and wearing out in fruitless exertions the 

* Sarrativc of Uic hvrmcsc W ar, pp. 5, 8, l.S-17, 44. \ViN‘»n 
illislorical Sketch, p. 27) i)ailieli(*ally mivs that siicli a stale <>• 
lliiiijCs was ‘little to have been expected, from the known com- 
merce and supposed re.Mjurces of Rangoon’. 
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.irenolh and energies of Euro[)can or Indian troops.”^ 
in a despaleh dated June 1, General Campbell 

ihscTxed, “E\er\ act of the enemy envinees a most 
iMiked determination of carrying hosiiliix to the very- 
.ist extremit): :i])proaching our posts day and night 
inder cover of an imperxious and uncombustible 
imgle: constructing stockadc*s and redoubts on exery 
»;a:l and |)atli-xvax, cxen within muscpiet shot of our 
^rntries, and Irom these hidden fastnesses, canying on a 
nost barbarous and haiassing xvarlare, firing u])on 
:nr sentries at all liours of the night, and lurking* on 
he outskirts of the jungle for the purpose of canying 
:1I anx unltickx x\ retch whoiii chance may throw in 
■heir x\ax/'“ 

Although the Uiitish armx became absolutely 
I |)C‘nclc‘nt u|)on Bengal and Madias ‘for every cles- 
liption ()1 c'onxcyaiue and food’,^ (ienc:ral C.ampbell 
esolxed to cany out the pie-arranged plan. After the 
all of Rangoon he occujiied, on Mav 10, a strong 
Ihiimese stockade at K'ximxindaing (corrupted by 
Ihitish xxritc*rs into Kemmendine), a xillage only four 
iiilc's distant fiom the citx. Heie the Burmese 
loiight xvith xeiy great sjhrit’ and tried in xain to 

* vSn<)(l;^rass, Xarratuv of the JUtimc.st’ iriH'. ])]). 7, 8, It), 20, 
-i, 2S. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 55(\). 

* “Such was ])y this lime (eml of IMay, 1824) the scarcity of 
»ovi.si(ms, the rations ])ulriil, salt llsli and badly-cured meat 

the only description of fcKxl procurable, that ibc officers of 

ref^inieiit were obli.!.;ed to break u]) this mess : by dividini^ 
>ib) small parties of three and four, and trust ini; to their own 
^i‘M)urces, they fared a little better.” [hlistoyical Record of the 
^'hst Madras Ein'apean Regiment , p. 443). 
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resist British bayonets Avith their spears.^ Aftter these 
initial successes the troops were posted in the town, in 
the great Shwc Dagon Pagoda (about two miles and a 
half from the town), and also on the two main roads 
which ran from the northern gates of the town to the 
Pagoda. Numerous pagodas and religious build 
ings ]jro\idcd (o\er to the British troops" as soon as 
hea\\ rainfall began. 

Ciencral CampbclTs dinicultics were intensified bv 
another quite unexpected factor — the prevalence of 
disease in the British arm\, which considerablx 
weakened its efforts to continue the operations accord- 
ing to the jne-arranged plan. The heavy rains 
worsened the situation by making land movement verv 
difhcult, if not altogether impossible. Under these 
ciniunstances it was not ])Ossible for (icneral Cam])bell 
to march northward to threaten Ava. The raiin 
season was sjient in desultory expeditions againsi 
Burmese entrenchments in the neighbourhood ol 
Ranuoon. 


^ Wilson, Docuniculs, No. B). 

* It iiJtiy he suspeeled that the liostility of the Burmese wit" 
emhitlered hy the disres])eet sJiown to llieir reliL^ion ])y the Brili"li 
troop-,. A Iviiroj)ean writer says, . under an ide;i that treasun' 
\vas» cfjiieealed in tlie (ireat Pa^odah, it W’as ransacked and due 
up in all directions by order of the Comniander-in-Chief, hut will’- 
otit success ; the e.xainple was not, however, lost on the ann> 
lar^.^e, for \wliilst the (ireat Paijodah w'as bein.i; thus ransacked, du’ 
lesser ones v\ ^re duj.c up and rifled by the soldiery, and in a sluu i 
time near!} e\ery one had been plundered of all Ihev contained, 
a few imai^es made of stone or composition, and covered 
with thin sheets of j^old or silver, or little value except U" 
curiosities.*’ {Ilistotical Record of the First Madras Europi’^^*^ 
Regiment, p. 442). 
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I’owards the close of May, 1824, General Campbell 
marched out with his troops to the interior. He 
advanced through tliick jungles and rice fields and 
destroyed three stcKkades. At last he arrived at the 
village of Juayhyvaug. It was defended by the 
Burmese from the stockades, which were ‘so well 
masked as not to be distinguished from a garden 
lence, even ,it the short distance of sixty yards'. 
General Campbell otcupied these stockades by a deter- 
mined and well-condiKted attack under heavy rain. 

1 wo British oliicers weie seriously wounded, and the 
Burmese left about 300 dead in the stockades.' 

Information was soon available that the Burmese 
had retiuned to Keinmendine and built a large and 
strong stockade there.- .An unsuccessful attack’ was 
made on June 3. 1 wo days later two Burmese officers 

of high rank came to Rangoon and paid a visit to 
(General (kmipbell. I'liev said that they were envoys 
Iroiu the A'icerov of Pegu, and retpiestcd the Genertil 
oi Mtijor C«mniiig to s'ee the \'iceroy at Danubyu. 
offering themselves as hostages for their safety. 
(General Campbell did not accept this oiler but 
'ec[ue.stcd the euvovs to forward his despatches to the 
(.ipital. 'I'he envoys went to the A'iceroy to secure his. 
assent, but never returned to the British camp. 
I’lobablv their real object was to gain time by 


’ Wil.4on, nocinuctits. No. 55(A). 

' Accordiiijr to Wilson {ili'loiical Sketch, p. 29), this slockatle 
fibout two niile.s above the post called Keiumendiiie occupied. 
'JU j\Iay 10. 

"Wilson, Documents, No. 56(A, B). 
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suspending tlic lirilish operations until tlio force 
assembling at Danubyu should be ready to strike.' 

On June 10 (icneral Campbell moved tipon the 
liurmese tamj) and stotkades at Kemmendine with 
about '5.000 men. “I’he country, season and roads 
rendered the undertaking extremeh arduous,” wnote 
lu‘. Aliotit two miles from the town of Rangoon the 
head ol the (olumn Avas stojijied b\ a stockade, which. 
Iiowexer. A\as otcuj)ied within half an hour. I’hen the 
column mo\ed forA\ard nearlv a mile and iiiACSted the 
grc^'ii stockade*. 'J he attack began at day-light nc‘\i 
menning. After tAvo hours of firing it Avas found that 
the Burmese luid exacuated the jdace, carrxing off theii 
dead and Avonnded." In his rejioit to the Supreme 
(h)\ernnient General Campbell obserAcd, ‘‘’J’he chain 
(J posts occupied b\ the enem\ rendered flight at all 
times eas\, and the tliickness of the jungle necessarih 
jirexenied our obserxing xvhen it took ])lace.”‘' lie 
added, ” Mie stockade .... is one of great strength, 
and capable of being obstinately defended.^ It xxas 

’ Wilson, nhio}ical Skchli, p. 30. Arcovilnii; to Koiihannj^^i'l 
Yaza^'ni (v'ol. II, ]). 3SJ), llu* Kii.^lisli (inural refiist-d lo eiilcr- 
lain ])n)nosals unless lliey raine from Hit Kin.i;. 1 1 is views win: 
not ('(Jiiiiiiiinie.'ited to tin Kiiii; by tlie JiuniRse .eeiierals. There 
is some Iriilli in this version of the iiUM’diiil, for, aeeordin.L; l" 
Wilson, Oeneral Camidiell refused to see the Vieeroy of IVen 
beeause the latter ‘eould no more than forward the result of tin 
eonfereiiCLs*. 

* Konbaunf>sci Yazan'iu, Vol. II, pp. 382-383. 

® VVh'lson, Dormrciilh, No. 57(.X.). 

* “The sUx'kade was at least fifteen feet hicjli, and ^^^th 
neither ladders nor M^ns, it was impossible to escalade or breach 
it.“ {Uisiorical Record oj Ihc First Madras European Reginn ni’ 
p 444). 
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gjiiisoncd by ihcinost tlcspcratc crews of the eneiuy’s 
war boats, and it cannot be dotiljted that the dreadful 
ixainple ol the day before, and awful effects of t)ur 
o[)eniug file, alone could have induced men jiossessed 
(as the Burmese un(|uestionably arc) of great personal 
lourage, to gi\e it u[). I'lie object I had in view has 
thus been fully accomplished; a general pause and 
terror lor our arms at piesent prexail among the troopj 
lately opjiosed to us, and .... every stcKkade in oiir 
neighhourhood has been evacuated, and the enemy 
lias retired to .some disttmee from our front.”' "I’he 
strategic valite of the capture of Keimnendine was not 
negligifile. Wilson sa)s. “I’lie stcx'katle of K.emmen- 
dine, comniatuling the river between it and the town, 
and connectitig the head of the British line, the .Shwe- 
da-gon-pagoda with the river, secured the latter from 
lieing turned, or the town of Rangoon from being 
threatened in that direction . . . It was, therefore, 
left in (Itarge of a detachment of British troops. 

Such successes, however, did not materially 
iuijnove the position of the British expeditionary 
iorce in Pegu, The original plan of advancing towards 
\va had to be given up for the time being. “An 
advance up the river, whilst either bank was com- 
tnanded by the enemy in such formidable numbers 
and by strong entrenchments, was wholly out of the 
‘|ucstion, as, although conveyance for the troops and 
ordnance had been jirovided, the im|x)ssibility of 
deriving supplies from the country was undeniable. 


* Wilson, Documents, No. 57(A). 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 31. 
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and it was equally impracticable to maintain* a coni- 
iiiiinicaiion with Rangoon.”^ Nor could General 
Campljell expel the Burmese forces from the Rangoon 
area; “the country and season stood them in the stead 
of disci])line and courage/’ There was almost daily 
skirmishing at the outposts.- The rains set in, and 
brought disease along with their coolness. Sickness 
began to thin the ranks, and impair the energies of 
the itnaders. It was aggravated b\ the use of spirituous 
liquor and the want ol a suflicient siqiply of fresh 
meat and \egetables. Fe\er, d\senter\, scurvy and 
hospiial gangrene raged furioush in the British camp.* 
Towards the close of June (ieneral Campbell 
received information that the Burmese were collecting 
troops for the jc'covct) of Rangoon.’ It was reported 
that orders liad been sent from Ava to (ollect as large a 
force as ])Ossible to surround and capture the British, 
and that a chief officer of the State (TItakia Woongyrr) 
had been placed in command.*^ On the morning ol 
July 1 all doubts were removed. A British despatch 


• WiUon, Ilistorital Sketch, ]). 31. 

■ Historical Record of the Riist Madias Kiiropcan Rriiinicui, 
p. 449. 

• Wilson, Document.^, No. 67. 

'* From June to Oetober "the averaj^e monthly admissions into 
liospilal from the Artillery were 65 l$uro])eans and 62 Native-^, 
heinj^ nearly one-third of the i;reate.st streni^th of the former, 
and one-fourlh. of the latter, and larj^e as was this nnmher . . ■ 
it was considerably less, in proportion, than that vvhich wa^ 
exhibited by one Kuropean Regiment, in either division of lli^* 
i\rmy.**— 1 1 an sac t ions of the Medical and Physical Society <'/ 
Calcutta. Vol. HI. 

" Konbaungsel Yatawin, Vol. II, pp. 385-386. 

• Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 33. 
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says, “ I lirec columns of the enemy estimated at one 
thousand men each, were seen crossing the front of 
(lur position, moving towards our right; and the jungle 
ill front of the great Dagon . Pagoda, and along the 
wliole extent of our line to the left, was (x;cupied by 
a large force, but on this side, from the nature of the 
!>round, it was impossible to ascertain either tlic 
disposition or strength of the enemy.” I’he Burmese 
look post on ;i hill about 400 yards from the British 
|)osition, and commenced a feeble and harmless lire 
horn .some jinjals and swivels. W'ithin a short lime 
hritish troops occupied the Binmt.se post, ‘the enemy 
Ihing in every direction towards their favourite haunt, 
.md only place of safety, the jungle’. ‘‘Thus ended”, 
sa\s General Camipbell, “the mighty attack that was to 
li.:\e drixen us into .sea, defeated with the greatest ea,se 
liy the three weak companies of sepoys, and two pieces 
of artillery”. I’he Burmese, about 12.000 strong, left 
III lea.t 100 men dead on the field. The British had 
not one man either killed or wounded.* 

Petty skirmishes went on for a few days, shoxving 
dial the Burme.se had not .altered their plan of giving 
lonstant annoyance to the inxaders. On July 8 
f'l neral Campbell ‘determined to make as general an 
■iitack :is the xery xvoody and inundated state of 
ilic country xx'ould possibly admit of’. A combined 
"liliiary and naval attack xvas directed against the 
Ihirmcse .st(x:kades at Dala.** Ten strong stockades 
"cie cajiturcd, and more than 800 Burmese troops 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 58. 

* A suburb of Rangoon on the western bank of the Rangoon 
iTivor. 
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were killed.’ Among the slain was the* General 
himself, TIuunha iroo/;g-\7YV who had tried to 
animate his Jiien to resistance, not only by his exhorta- 
tions, l)ui l)\ personal example. This condnci, 
obser\c‘s W'ilson, was contrary to the usual practice of 
the Binnian Gliief's, who were rarcK e\c*n present in 
an engagement which they directetl.’ British ofliccrsl 
found their dinner on the table — so sudden and un 
expected was the attack — and |)art()ok of it.‘ Anothei 
Burmese leader of rank fell in a personal struggle wadi 
a Biiiish oilicer. It was expected that the capture 
so main stockades b\ so inferior a force and Avithoiii 
an\ assistance from artillerv would shake the confident c 
of the Burmese in their ‘bamboo ram[)arts’. Wilson 
describes this engagement as ‘an achie\ement un- 
surpassed during the wai’.* 

Towards the middle of July a detachment was 
sent to ca|Dture Kvaikkalo, about 12 or 15 miles from 
Rangoon. The inundated state of the country made 
it imj)Ossible for the British trooj)s to reach that plate; 
so they returned.® 

Karly in August (ieneral Campbell received in- 
formation that the Burmese (ioxernor of Syriam" Ava** 
making arrangements for finishing and defending 
large field work, wdiich was to command the Pegu or 

^ Wilson, Docinucnls, No. ,S8, 59, 60. 

* WiEoii, Dociviicnls, No. 60. 

* IJislotical Skclch, p. 34. 

* W'iLson, Dociimcuis, No. 59. 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 34. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 60, 

’ \ town on the right bank of one of the branches of tl'f] 
Irrawaddy. 11 miles E.N.E. from Rangoo.i. 
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^M'iam river and protect the surrounding country. So 
he proceeded to Syriani with 600 troops. On his 
.nrival there he found that the Burmese had taken 
I heir post in an old Portuguese fort repaired lor tlie 
impose. "I’hey made a lee1)le attempt to obstruct the 
adxance ol the invadcis, ljut ‘abandoned the place 
with the utmost precipitation’ as soon as they were 
a Hacked.^ 

Al)out tlie same time (ieniTal Campbell received 
mformation that the inliabitanis of Dala were resisting 
ilie orders of the King for a general levy of every man 
(iipable of bearing arms. A detachment of dOO troops 
was sent ‘to assist the opposition and escape of the 
(liscr)ntcnted\ The stockade at Dala was easily 
captured.- 

"I'hc ad\'ance towards A\’a being temporarily post- 
jioned, it was decided to employ a part of the Rangoon 
force in leducing the maritime proxince of Tenasseriiii. 

I his province ‘contained a xaluable tract of sea coast" 
and was likely to ‘allord sii|)plies of cattle and grain'."* 
An expedition unden* Colonel Edward Miles^ sailed 
liom ilic Rangoon rixer on August 26 and arrived near 
l avov on September 1. Next morning two Burmese 
hrought to Colonel Miles a communication from the 
second olHcer of the fort, stating his readiness to sei/e 

kill the (iovernor of the proxince. Colonel Miles 
''aid that the (ioxernoi should be seized and confined. 

’ XVilson, Documcuis, No. 01. vS. C.. Stpleniber 10, 1824, No. 9. 

* Wilson, Dociimciiis, No. »52(.\, li). 

^ Wilson, Histoiical Sketch, p. 35. 

^ Kntered service in 1794; served in Holland, West Indies^ 
|lreland and the Peninsula ; later on Knifi^hted ; died in 1848. 

25 
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W^ilhin a few hours Colonel Miles W'as in posspsion of 
the fort, without any opposition. He reported, “The 
jiojiulalion is veiy great, and from the strength and 
extent of the works (all being of brick and very high) 
onr loss must ha\e been \ery great, had any defence 
lieen attemjJted. I'lte capture of the Mayhoon,' his 
brother and lamih, with his principal adherents, 
completely tscakctis the enem\, and places us in a 
•commanding situation to cripple any exertion in this 
•ejuarter."^ 

Hasing left .some tioops and a ship for the pro- 
tection of l atoy. Colonel Miles pr(x:eeded to Mergiii, 
where he arris ed on October 6. Instead of responding 
to his demand for unconditional surrender the 
Burmese opened fire, which w;ts ‘hca\y and well- 
directed'. .Miles succeeded in capturing the stockade. 
He reported, “More than common attention had been 
paid in tirratiging the defence of the place, and the 
natural strength of the gTound gate the greatest 
adtantage to tliem. Their batteries were placed on 
the brows of the dilfereni hills, commanding the 
shipping .... tlic enemy had .‘{,.500 men in arms.”’ 

Meatnvhile the Burmese were following their 
harassing tactics in the Dala district. They rushed 
from the creeks ;uul nullahs, with which the country 
abounds, upon unarmed boats from the Britisli 
garrison. They also reoccu|)ied and repaired some ol 
the stockades formerly ciipturcd by British trcxips. 

^ Me7vun, i.c., Governor. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. e3iB). S. C., October 1, 1824, No. 30 
Konbaungset Yazawin, Vol. II, p. 388. 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 63(C). 
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ciieral Campbell thereupon determined to drive 
icm away not only from the stockades, but per- 
lanently to a greater distance. On .September 2 
l.'ijor I'A'ans succeeded in captiiring their strongholds. 
Ilf Burmese escaped into the jungle: the swampy 
ale of the country and the thickness of the jungle 
ie\cntetl British troops from cutting olf their retreat.' 
1 lew days later the Burme.se tried, unsticcessfiilb. to 
(cupy a British j)ost at Dala." 

On August U9 the Burmese made an unsucces.sful 
itenij)! to caj)ture the great I’agoda ol Rangoon. 
Ui extract from the ('.ov/rinncnt CiazcIleJ' dated 
epteniber .30. states the jiosition as follows: “It is 
.lid. that in the Burmese arms there is a corps of 
l)oin .3.000 men. specially denominated warriors: of 
ise again, .some hundreds assume the title of hivul- 
K’rahlt's'-, both otie and the othei enjoying immunities 
iiiknown to other subjects, jjarticularly the latter class, 
dio, in general, remain about the j)erson of the King, 
■iiely. a large bod) from this redoubtable legion m:tde 
'ow, that if fiis Majesty would send or allow them 
<* go to Rangoon, they would letrieve the national 
I'iiiour by the immediate expulsion of the British 
'"iiv. Leave was granted, and the Invuhu'rables,'' 
Haded by the Allaxvoon of the Prince of rharrawaddv, 
Hoposed. in the first instance, to carry b\ as.sault the 
I’e.it Ptigoda." rhey appeared before the Pagoda in 

Wilson, DocuvichIs, No. 64. 

Wilson, Docunicuis, No. 66(B1. 

'Wilson, Doruwents, No. 65. 

* See Snodgrass, Narrative of the Burmese ir^r. pp. 70-71, 95. 

• S. C.. October 29, 1824, No. 17. 
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the darkest p;irt ol tlie night, but fled as soort as tiie\ 
were Iired upon. This incident had its full clTed 
upon the llitnnese troops, already damped by fear and 
constant disappointment. The Jtn’uhu'rahlrs, instead 
of joining the Prince of Tharrawaddy after theii 
defeat, lied and concealed themselves in the hills tn 
the eastward.* 

l ow ai ds the clo.se of September General Frasei 
proceeded to Paulang in order to prevent the Buitiicm 
from constiuciing combustible rafts and boats for tlu 
destruction of Piritish shipjiing. He occnjiied several 
stockades and breast-works without encountering aiiv 
ojiposition.- 

Karly in October, British troops .suffered a tem- 
porary reverse at K)aikkalo. On October 5 Colonel 
Smith advanced with 800 men tint! occupied a stocktidc 
at 'Po-da-gti-le (:t village in the Rangoon district) 
Here a prisoner informed him that the BurmcM 
were in considerable force in the neighbourhood, with 
guns and a party of horse, very strongly stockaded. 
Colotiel Smith secured reinforcements from Rangoon 
and began to advance. A .succc.ssion of breast-woik 
on the route was stormed and carried. When he 
arrived before the stockade at Kyaikkalo, the Burmese 
obseived a sullen silence and did not fire a .shot. Win 
British troops were ready with ladders, vollies of giape 
and musketry were discharged upon the party at the 
distance of .aO or (50 yards with an effect and regularity 
hitherto unequalled in Burmese warfare. Colonil 

' Wilson, Document’s, No. 67. 

® Wilson, Documents, No. 68A'. S. C., L'etober 29, 1824, No. 
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>iiiith’s men were sOi/ecl with p;inie, and lay down to 
eciire themsel\(‘s from the ‘awful and destnirtive fire’, 
le was ('omj)elled to retreat. His troops lost their 
liscij)line and ‘crowded indiscriuiiiiately into one 
general mass’. Kinalh, howe\t‘r. the jxirtv at rived at 
1 o-da-ga-le without facinj^ any tiotible on the route.' 

riie Burmese were not allowed to exult over 
heir \ietory. As sot)n as (lolonel Smith's detachment 
iiurned to head-(|uarters, Brigadier McClreagh was 
.mf by Cycneral Clampbc*!! to dislodge them from 
k\aikkalo. On his wa\ lu‘ found ‘the horrid s])ectatle 
)[ the bodies of Sepoys and pioneers .... fastened to 
Ik‘ trunks of tiees on the road side, mangled and 
tmitilated in e\ery manner that savage cruelLy could 
le\ise’. On October 11 he arrived near the Burmc^se 
iitrenchments atid louncl that thev had already eva- 
uared a pagoda which held the key to the ])osilion. 
haler on he learned from a few Burmese stragglers 
iliat the Rayhoon (with l.iis pc'ople, about 3,000) had 
II Heated to a \illage called Kaghahie, wdiere he had a 
icscrve of 1.000 more ]>eople and a strong slcukade. 
1I(‘ thereupon advanced to that village. T he road was 
(inbarrassed Avith felled tiers’ and defended Avith 
''Hong breast-works. But the movements ol the British 
iio(^ps were so rapid and unex|)ec ted that the Burmese 
llvd in all directions through the neighbouring jungle. 
I lie village itself was deserted by the inhabitants, and 
il was burning. The aAailable information showed 


’Wilson, Documents, No. 69(B). Konbaiiimscl Yazawhi/VoX, 
, p. 389. We are told that llie Buriiiese could not follow' the 
due to the darknes.s of the night. 
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(hat the Burmese were in a state of utter tiispersioii 
and jKiiiic.' 

As far !)aek as July, 1824, (ieneral Gmipbell was 
aw'are that the Burmese had erected a very strouf> 
stockade at rhaniabain, upon the Hlaing river. For 
some months this stockade was used by the Buniiesc 
as a [lost of observation, but in October it became the 
head-quarters of highly jilaced ministers, who received 
Jaiiv reinforcements and collected large su[)[)lies ol 
militarv stores for the future operations of their arm\ 
in that cjuarter.- The troops stationed at Thantabaiii 
really foimed the advance division of the large ann\ 
entrusted by tiie Ritig to the command of his brothei. 
(lie Prince of Tharrawacldy, who had established hi' 
hc;a(l-(|uai ters at Datiubyu. 

These preparations dematided a resjionse. S( 
(ieneral (/.impbell sent Major Evans to attack Thanta 
baiti. 1 lu; naval [lart of the expedition was led In 
Oaptain Henry ("hadtls.* riiey reached the place on 
October 7. The village was defcndcxl by three lonj! 
breast -works, with a very extensive stockade, con 
strutted of large teak beams; fourteen large war boats 
ea< h moutiting a gun, were anchored so as to defent 
the approach to it. On October 8 the principa' 
stex'kade was carried by a.ssault without :i struggle 
Major Evans describes it in these words; “It is, withoiii 
exception, the strongest w'ork of the kind I have eve) 
seen — the length of the front and rear faces is t"' 

' Wilson, Documcnlf, No. 70(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 70(C). 

• Entered Iho Royal Navy in 1803; later promoted Rear Adiui 
ral ; died in 1868. 
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hundred yards, and that of the side faces one hundred 
iind fifty. It is built of strong timber, fifteen feet high, 
with a platform inside all round, five feet broad and 
eight feet from the ground — aj)on this platform were 
a number of wooden guns, and piles of single and 
(lonblc-headcd wooden .shot, and many jinjals, and 
hclow we foimd se\’cn pieces of iron and brass, 
oidnancc. In front, the stockade is strengthened by 
breast works and regular deini-lancs. and would contain 
with ease abo\e two thousand men." It is strange that 
such a place should be surrendered without a struggle 
b\ higlily placed ministers. Major Evans rightly 
(lainis that this incident ‘siiIlicieiitK denoted the terror 
we iitspired’. He retui tied without the lo.s.s of a single 
man. I’he Bitrmese must have sullered severe lo.ss, 
but only 17 <lead bodies were found within the 
stockiide.* 

(In October 11 (ietieral Campbell sent an ex- 
pedition under ('olonel .Henry Codwiti* to capture 
Martaban.'' The expeditioti reached Martaban on 
October 29. being delaved oti the way by the ignorance 
(il til'- pilots. 'I’he plate was loiind to be ‘uncommonly 
VI tong and coinmtmding’. Colonel Godwin wrote, 
“ I he place rests ;it the bottom of a very high hill, 

' Wilson, Documeiil.^'. No 7()(I». S. C., November 5, 1824, 
-No 8. 

* Kntcred service in I7tH), scrvetl in (7cnnnny (1805) anti 
I'ortunal (1808-1809) ; later on proinotctl Major-C.eneral anti kniKhl- 
c'l. lie coniniaiided tlie llritisli arnij in the Seettnd Anjclo-Bvirinese 
, W'ar. His health wa.s shattered bv e.sjtosure and privatitras in tins 
"ar, and he died at Simla on October 26, 1853. See A. C. 
•iaiierjee. Annexation of Burma. 

’ Wilson, DocHinCHis, No. 74{.\). 
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washed by a wry beautiful and extensive sheet of 
^vaier; on its i vyln a loeky moutub on which was placco' 
■a two-gun battery, Avith a deep nullah under it. Tliis 
battery cominunicates with the usual stockade of 
timber, and bcliind this a Avork of masonry, varyino 
from tA\el\e to tAventy Icet thick, Avith small embrasures 
for either (aimoii or musketry. Tlie stockade runs 
along the maigin of the Avater for more than three- 
(piarters of a mile, Avliere it joins a larger pagoda, 
which ])rojects into the Avater in the form of a bastion 
The delences then continue a short distance and end 
at a }fullah, on tlie other side of Avhich all is thick 
jungle. ... 1 he Avliole defence is the Avater-line, with 
its Hanks jirotected." On the night of October 2!) 
there Avas a cannonade irom both sides. Next niorning 
<a)lonel (h)dwin landed his troops and advanced undei 
a heaAy lire ol rnusketn. 'The (ioxernor was bold and 
aciiAe: lie Avarmly delended the |)Iace at first, hni 
evacuated the entrenchments before the liritish tronjis 
•enterc^d. His lorce sulIcTed a se\ere loss.* 'The town 
was at first desc*rtcxl, but the panic gradually .subsided 
and the local inhabitants, (hielly i’alaings, gradualh 
returned. Martaban Avas occupied by a British detac ii 
ment throughout the remainder of the war. 

J’oAvards the close of NoAcmber (general CamplK‘11 
reported the submission of I’enasserim and the town 
and small proA ince of Ye. “ Fhese jilaces,” he siiys, “ol 
their oavu accord, requested our protection, and thr 
whole Burmese coast, from Rangoon to the castAvan'., 
is now subject to the British arms”." Those BuniK*^^' 

’ Wilson, Documents, No. 74(C). 

* 'Wilson, Documents, No. 75(A). 
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iu;()|)s wlio (led from the captured towns later on 
assembled in the district of Dala. ^Miere was no 
odious engagement in the Rangoon area during the 
iiionihs ol October and Noveml)er. I'liis interval of 
u)mj)arativc repose and the gradual approach of the 
healthy winter j)repared the British troops for the 
leiiewal of operations in Decemlier. 

It seems that the Burmese Clouri failed to giasp 
ihe leal military \alue of the Fabian tactics which the 
lUirmese tro(;j)S iiad so (ar Irillowed with consideiable 
skill and siutess. It is jxissible that if the) had 
loniinued the ‘harassing tactics of making fre(|ueiu 
small scal(‘ attacks on outposts and cutting off foraging 
panics, the (amipanx's force would ha\e been kept 
immobilised until in disgust the whole operation was 
abandoned'.^ But tlu* Burmese authorities were prob- 
abl\ not (juile awaie of the difficulties of the British 
aimy; so the\ failed to measure the jiotentialities of 
their harassing tactics. Moreover, the Ciourt was anxious 
ior spectacular success, and there was none to jioint out 
tliat in [litched battles the inxaders were sure to make 
lo'l use of their immense superiority in artillery, 
iiaining and organisation. So the only chance of 
liberating Rangoon was lost when the old policy was 
gi\en up, and Maha Bandula, who had been recalled 
born Arakan soon alter the battle of Ramu,* was 
cnirustecl with the task ol exterminating the invaders 
or (.arrving them capli\es to the capital, ‘where the 
chiefs Avere already calculating on the number of slaves 


* IVarn, Burma Baikpound, p. 22. 
^Sce ante, pp. 351-359. 
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who were, from tiiis source of supply, lo swell their 
train.’* Bandula’s arrival at A\a. we are told, ‘actedS. 
as a spell in drawing forward the lately reluctant 
peasantry to range themselves under the banner of so 
popular a leader’.-’ 

On October l(i General Catnpbell reported that 
Bandula had arris cd at Danuhyu' svith ‘unlimited 
powers’. On Xo\ ember 2.5 he wrote that he anli- 
eijjated to ‘base the svliole strength and talent of the 
empire to tonfend with’.' 

Such an attack the British troops were now not 
unjirepared to receise. rhex were refreshed by two 
months’ rest and the coni|)arati\ely cold climate of 
earh winter. I’lic mobility of tlte army was increa.secl 
by the arrival of ‘draft cattle’ hotn Madras.' But its 
ntnnerictil strength was lar inferior to that of ‘tlie 
whole tinitcd force of the Burma empire.’ When the 
engagement took place the British lines were weaken- 
ed by the alxscnce of (a)lonel (inti win (who was theit 
at Marttiban) and Golonel Mallett (who had gone wiili 
a strong deladnnent ‘it) display the British Hag in the 
antient cajjital tif I’egti’). It w:is probably due to tliis 
ntnnerical weakness thtit (General Cam])bell offered no 


* Wilson. Ilistoriial Skclcli, p. 39. 

® vSiiod^^riiss, Sanalivr of the liiiniicsc If’tJr, j). 77. 

•‘On the westfrii hunk of the Irrawaddy, 35 iiiik-s south “I 
Ileiizada, 65 miles N.VV. from UniigcMjn. 

* Wilson, Documents, Nt). 71, 75(A), 

* On October 16 (kiicral Campbell reported, “ . . . 180 bullock-- 
have arrived from Madras, and more are daily expected. Tluv 
are the best caste of draft cattle on that coast, and will be higldy 
u.seful.** (Wilson, Documents, No. 71). 
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()|)position to the advance of the Burmese army to the 
immediate neigiiboiiihocKl of Rangoon. He wisely 
decided to fight within his well-protected base. 

On December 8, 1821, General Campbell 

K'ported* as follows: “Hie long- threatened and, on 
m\ j)art, no less anxiously wislied-for event has at 
length taken place: Maha Bundoola, said to be 
accompanied by the Princes of Tonghoo and Surra- 
uuddyc appeared in front of my |)Osition on the morn- 
ing of the 1st instant, at the head of the whole united 
loice of the Burma em|)ire, amounting, upon the most 
moderate calculation, to from fifty to sixty thousand 
men,’* aj^j)arently well armed, with a numerous artil- 
lery and a body of Ciass:i\ horse ... it had pleased 
(iod to . . . crown the heroic elforts of my gallant 
little arm) with a most comjilete and signal victory. 

Fmboldencd by the apparent reluctance of the 
lliitish to coiifnmt them, and cpiite confident of suc- 
cess. the Burmese advanced towards Rangoon and 
loimed a regular in\estment of the British lines. 

1 hey extended in a semi circle from Dala, round by 
Kemmcndine and the (neat Pagoda, to the village ol 
Pa/imdaung on the cicek of the same name. On 
December 1, they issued from the jungle and opened 
a smart attack upon the British post at keminencline. 
But the attack was repulsed, rhen followed serious, 
elforts on the part of the Burmese to drive the Biitish 


^ Wilson, Documents, No. 76 (A). 

• Tharrawaddy. 

• Konbaungset Yazaivin (Vol. II, p- 390) ^jives t le more 
IMobable figure of 16,000. 
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ships at Rant>()f)ii off ihcir station by directing against 
them ‘tremendous lire-rafts* and crowds of war boats'. 
These operations were not very successful. At night 
the liurmese ad\an((*d and fortified a height in from 
of the nortli gate of the Pagoda. On the morning o( 
Decemher L! Ibitish tioops dro\e them from one breast- 
woik to another, fighting tliem in ‘the \erv holes tlic) 
Iiad dug. fiiialh to prove tht‘ii graves.’ Clolonel 
Mallet retuiaied fiom ‘tlie ancient capital of Pegu’ 
(whicii he had found completely deserted)" and assisted 
(General (iam])bell in the ojieraiions of the following 
days. 

rile llurmese spent December 3 and December 
I inainlv in improving their entrenchments and in 
advancing close* to the princi])al points of the British 
line's. The attacks upon Kemmendine continiu'cl 
with unalialed violence. British ships successfully de- 
fended the passage of the rivcT against ‘the most furious 
assaults of the enem)’s war-boats, advancing under 
cover of the most tremendous fire-rafts which the un- 
wc-aiied exertions of British sailors cotdd alone have* 
conquered.’'’ 

^ Snodi'rass (Xiuyaiivc of the lUirmcsc ll'ar, ]>. 106) says llu'l 
the Biiriiiese firc-rafts uere ‘ingeniously ronlrived, and forniidaM> 
ronslrurted, made wholly of hamboos iirmly wrou^^lil loi^ellur, 
between every two nr three rows of whieh a line of earthen jar^ 
of considerable size, filled with petroleiiin, or earth-oil and cotton, 
were secured ; other inflammable iii^credients w^ere also distributed 
in different ])arls of the rafts, and the almost iincxtin^^uishahk 
fierceness of the flames proceeding from them can scarcely be 
imagined’. 

• Wilson, Docuimnils, No. 79. - 

• The operations of the ships are descril>ed in detail in Wilson. 
4)ociiments, No. 78(A), 78(11). 78(C); 78(1)), 78(K). 
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On December 5 (ieneral Camjjbell directed a 
decisive attack against the left wing of the Burmese' 
army. Captain Cliadds, the senior naval officer, 
moved up to the Payiindaung creek during the iii^ht 
and commenced a (aiinoiiade on the Burmese rear at 
day-liglit. About 1,700 British troops attacked the 
Burmese and succeeded in completely defeating and 
dis])ersing them. “The Cass;i\' house fled, mixed 
witli the retreating inlantrs, and all their artillery, 
sto'C'S, and re.ser\e dc])ots, which had cost them so 
mucli toil and labour to get up, with a great ejuantity 
of small arms, gilt rhaltalis, standards and other 
iiophies, fell into our hands.” So wrote General 
Campl)cll in his de.spatch to Calcutta. He continued, 
■‘Nexer was \ict 017 more complete or more decided, 
and never was the trimph of discij)line and valour 
over the disjointed cllorts of it regular courage and in- 
Imitely superior numbers, more conspicuous.” 

Malta Baiidula brought up the scattered rem- 
nant of his defeated left to strengthen his right and 
(cnlre and carried his trenches in front of the 
I'agoda. On December 7 General Campbell directed 
a I' as.sault on these trenches. I’hc Burmese were com- 
pelled to fly away, abandoning their guns, a great 
(]uamity of arms of every description, and the ladders 
they had brought to escalade the Pagoda. General 
Campbell wrote, “rhe total defeat of Bundoola’s 
■nuiy was now fully accomplished. His loss in killed 
•md w'ounded, from the nature of the ground, it is 
iiiipossiblc to calculate, but I am confident I do not 


* Manipnr. 
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■ exceed the faire.st limit, when I state it at 5,000 men. 
In every other re.spect the mighty host, which so 
lately threatened to overwhelm ns, now scarcely ex- 
ists . . . Hiimhled, dispersing, and deprived of their 
arms, they cannot, lor a length of time, again meet 
ns in the field, and the les.son they have now receixed 
will. I am confident, prene a saintary antidote to the 
natixe arrogance and xanity of the Burmejc nation . . . 
those means xxhich the Burmese Goxernment xxere 
sexen months in oiganisitig for oitr annihilation, have 
been comjiletely destroyed by ns in the course ol 
sexen days. Of 300 jiieces of ordnance that accont- 
panied the gratid army, 240 are now in our camp, 
and in mu.stjuel.s, their loss is to them irreparable.” 
rite loss on the British side was 20 killed and about 
250 xvounded.^ 

On December 9 a British detachment rejmised 
the remnant of the Burmese artny from Dala. Manx 
Burmese were slain in the short conflict that ensued: 
they xvere drixen at the point of the bayonet into the 
jungle in their rear; ten good guns, xvith a large ejuan- 
tity of small arms, fell into the hands of the victors."’ 
On December 12 a Burmese deserter told General 
Gampbell that the Burmese would tigain attack the 
British, ‘determined to sacrifice their lives at the deal- 
est rate, as they had nothing else to expect than to 
do so ignominously, by returning to the presence of 
their King, disgraced and defeated as they had been’. 
Subsequent events proved the accuracy of this state- 

Wilson, Documents, p. 89. 

‘Wilson, Documents, No. 77. 
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jiicnt. On the morning of December 14 Maha 
Jiandula’s emissaries set fire to Rangoon; one-fourth 
of the town was destroyed. l.KTrge bodies of Burmese 
jioojis were transported during the course of the day 
liom the Dala to the Rangoon side of the river. Next 
morning (December 1.5) British troops bc^gan an attack 
against Burmese troops suxkaded in the village of 
Kokaing about three miles from the Pagoda. General 
C.mipbell was ‘disapjKiinted to find that Maha 
Bandula ditl not command in person, having retired 
lo a distance, leaving his orders with a Chief. He 
proudly rcj)oricd tliat he had secured another ‘great 
\ictor)'' and added, “^VIlen it is known, that thirteen 
liiiiidred British infantry stormed, and carried by 
assault, the most formidable, entrenched and stockaded 
woiks 1 e\er saw, defended by ujiwards of twenty 
iliousand men, I trust it is unnecessary for me to say 
niore in praise of men performing such a prodigy. 
1 lie jirisoners declared" that our appearance before 
their works, was tieated by them all (from their 
(iciierals downward) with the utmost derision and 
loiiiempt, so confident were they in their immense 
superiority in numbers, and the fancied security of the 
Works they had constructed.” I’here were naval 
■engagements on tiie ri^er, and Ciaptain Chadds suc- 
< ceded in secuiing .30 Burmese war-boats and destroy- 
ing more than 1.50!-‘ On January 11 and 12, 182.5, a 
hriiish detachment occujiied a Burmese post at Syriam.* 


’ Wilson, Documents, No. 81(A). 
^ Wilson, Documents, No. 84. 
•Wilson, Documents, No. 81(B). 
‘Wilson, Documents, No. 82. 
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“Tlicse sexcral actions”, says Wilson, “changed 
(he character of the war. 'I’he Riirmans no longer 
dared attempt oftonsi\e ojierations, but restricted them- 
selves to the defence of their jiositions along the 
ri\er . . The abandonment of the Fabian tactics 
by the Burmese and their defeat at Kokaing altered 
the balance in favour of the invaders. By retreating 
northwards the Burmese unwisely left the Delta to the 
invaders, who now found it easy to .secure the suppoii 
of the Mons. Indeed, there was a general rising in 
the Delta as a result of British encouragement. The 
Mons supjilied food and transport to the British army, 
and many Mons dcscerted the retreating Burmese 
army. AVhth the support of the Mons in the rear the 
British Expeditionary Force could now ])ush its way 
into the interior of Burma. 

Maha Banclula failed to grasp the significance ol 
the abandonmc'nt of the Delta. He established his 
head-ejuarters at Danubyu and tried to concentrate 
there as manv men as he could attract.* Obviouslv 
his belief in the jiossibility of sj>ectac.ular success in 
open battle had not been shaken by recent events, foi 
he made no attempt to revert to the harassing tactic'' 
which had firoved partly successful in the early part 
of the war.'' But lie made half-hearted attempts tn 
negotiate for peace. In January, 182.^, General Cam|)- 


‘ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 43. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 82, 83. 

• Many years later Tharrawaddy declared 

Bundoolah followed his advice, which was to take the junj^les diifl 
carry on a guerilla warfare instead of meeting in force, the result j| 
of the war would have been very different**. 
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lu ll rccci\cd a k-ticr written b> Malta Banthila to sonic 
Kuiopcan residents of Rangoon.' I’he Burmese general 
t\])ressed his .surprise that the British had jtreferred 
war to coinpiiance with the Burmese dernanrl for 
ilie surrender of the two Manipur Prinees. and 
icciiiested the addressees to allord liini all information 
legarding the wishes oi intentions of the iinaders. 
Wilson remarks that this letter, ‘although of a \ague 
■md indefinite character, ctinced a material alteration 
in the temper of the chitifiain. and a disposition, if not 
lo treat for jteace. to resjtcct his antagonists. The 
leiiour ol the letter, and its address to unolluial iter- 
sons, precluded its being made the basis of negocia- 
lion. "■ (ieneral Campbell asked Malta Baitdiila to 
(ominunicate with him direct. No reply was reccited. 
W hether Bandula acted under the oiders of the Court 


<11 on his own initiative, we do not know. 

Towards the close- of january it was leported 
ihat Malta Bandula was maintaining a sullen and 
suspicious attitude at Danubyu. He was unwilling to 
itold anv communication with any one not living 


within the pale of his own delencci, because he was 
•Ill-aid of the Kings resentment. A Burmese C:hief 
who had collectc-d 20.(K)() men was vainly trying to 
sain a(ce,ss to him." It is difficult to assess the truth 
"I ihese rutnonrs vvhich rt-ached the Biitish tamp at 


h eluent intervals. 

As early as March. 18‘24. Sir Thomas Munro had 


* WilsiHi, lyofuiiii'iits. No. 83. 

’ Wils*>ii. Uiftorlral Skclfh. j). 60. 
’Wilwm, nocinneiiii^. No. It9. 

2(1 
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suggested' the desirability of encouraging the* Mons to 
throw oli the lUtiinese yoke. Later on he wrote. 
“As tile southern atid most fertile provinces of the 
liurtnan empire were formerl) utider Pegu, it would 
perhaps he athisahle to jiroclaim the restoration of the 
atK ieiit famih. and to guarantee to it the possession 
of whatexer part of its old territory might be recovered 
from ,A\a. W'eie this done. Sir Archibald Campbell 
ixould soon have a Iriendiv in.stead of a hostile coitnti), 
along a gieat pai l of the line of his operations. If \vi' 
hold (.111 to the people no ho])e of their not being 
jilaced again under their ancient sovereign, but leave 
them to suppose, that whenever our troops are with 
diawn, ihev are agtiin to fall under the Bunnaii 
(Government, we must exjiect no co-operation from 
them, but to be harassed by theit withholding supplies 
and cutting oil stragglers.” To these arguments Loid 
Amherst replied.' “W’e are at present quite in the dark 
as to the exisie.ice of a single individual of their fonnei 
roval race . . . Nothing like a disposition to revolt has 
at anv time manifested itself, 1 believe, during the 
present generation; and as circumstaiues are at this 
moment, I imagine it would be hopele.ss to expect that 
We could ex( ite a disposition to throw off a yoke which 
has long ceased. ;u least, to be a foreign one.” Sii 
Thomas Miinro recognised the force of these views, 
but did not ‘despair of such an event (/.<?., revolt of 
Pegu) taking place'. He wrote,' “We know that in 

* JJ/c of Mitnto, Vol. II, p. 107. 

■ /J/p of Muuro, Vol. II, pp. 12skl24. 

" f'»k‘i; 4 , IJfc of Miiino, Vol. II, p. 124. 

* (ilei^^^ Life of Miinro, Vk)l. 11, pp. 12C-126. 
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India, when a race of ancicnr piinces has been extir- 
pated, persons claiming descent from them frequently 
,iart uj) to reco\er ilieir real or pretended rights . . . 
here can, 1 think, be no doubt that . . . the same 
ivould happen in Pegu. Wdiat we want there is some 
|)ait\ hostile to the (io\ernnient; we should derive 
lioin it inlormatioti legarding the roads and the coun- 

II \ and aid in protitring pro\isions. We want no 
militate assistance . . 

II the testimoits <»f Snodgrass is to be believed, 
Sir I homas .Mitnio’s \ie\\ regarding tlie hostility 
beiween the liuimese and the Mons was to a large 
(•\teni exaggerated. Snodgrass sa\s, “The disajtpear- 
aiKc ol e\er\ trate of the ro\al family of Pegu, the 
imel policy of the c<)ti(|uerors iti exterminating or 
(hiving into perpetual banishment ever) chief and 
man of weight, and theii snbsecjuent judicious system 
•i amalgamation nitli the coiujiicred, had well nigh 
thliteraled all remembrance of ancient independence 

III most parts of the country {i.c., Pegu) . . Under 
li< V-laung-jta-ya d\ nasty the coiu|uerors and the con- 
l'K'ted--the Burmese and the Mons- -enjoyed equal 
iglits and prisileges; both were equally eligible for 
111 highest posts under the (Jovernment. Many 
^I'uis were, indeted. anxious to exchange ‘the iron 
''•iptre which had so hmg ruled them’ for ‘the mild 
tiid ecjuitable .swas' of their British conquerors; but 
^•'"dgrass found no trace of ‘any distinct national feel- 

; or wish to regain independence’.' This view is 
‘‘•'"I supj)orted b) Robertson’s obsertation that the 


^'arrativc of the Burmese War, pp. 87-89. 
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ilssistancc rc(ci\al by the British arni) from \he Moiis 
was paid for and was nofhin« more than a ( ommen i.tl 
arrangement/ 

Th(‘ Mon refugees in Siam, liouexer, fulfilled Sii 
I'homas Munro’s expeelaiions h) ir\ing to lecoxn 
their real or pretended rights.' They were i)rej)ave(l 
to join the British arin\ with the purpose of a\ engine 
the slaughter of their fathers and grand-fathers, and 
their ultimate aim was the restoration of Mon nih 
in Pegu. rhe\ were eiKouraged l)\ a ptoelamatioir 
issued h) (Teneral Cam|)bell, asking them to pl.ur 
theinsehes under British protection and iiniting them 
to choose a chief whom the British authorities weir 
piepared to recognize. .Mans Mon soldieis in the 
Burmese arnn deserted/ On April l(i, ItS^b, Sii 
Thomas Miinro wrote to tlie Duke of \Vellingtoii.‘ 
“1 believe that there is no man who is not now con- 
vinced, that ih<‘ Taliens deserted the Burman (iovein- 
mem. sought independence, and in the hope of obtain 
ing it, though ^vithout anv pledge on our part, aided 
in supplying all our wants with a zeal which chiuld nni 
have been surpassed by our subjects.'’ 

1 he hcjstilily of the Mons to the Burmese (tovcmi 
rnent was encouraged bv the King of Siam,' who 
prepared to adopt a friendly attitude to the eneniic”' 
of his hereditary foe. Lend Amherst wrote to Sii 
Thomas Munro on April 2, 1824, “ The Siamese, iiuc- 

* Political Incidents of the Hunnesc II ar, p. 2 IS. 

* Wilson, Donitncnls. No 121(11). 

•Wilson, D(>(;iinicuis, No. 121(A). 

* cnei.ir, Life of Munro, Vol. 11, p. 163. 

* Wils<iii, Poainicnts, No. 119, 120. 
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urate enemies of the Burmese. Mould cause a most 
powerful diversion in the south. . T he aid to be 
(leii\ed from t!ie Siamese, in the e\ent of protracted 
hostilities, has entered deeph into our calculation, 
liiii I am not disposed, if we can possiblv a\oid it, to 
enf*a}^e too largel) in the intrigues and politics of the 
Indo-Cilhinese nations, or to enter into engagemetus 
which we are not jnejiaied at all hazards to fulfil . . . 
The balance is now toleiabh ecjual between them (/.r., 
ilu‘ Burmese and the Siamese), and they help to keep 
iMch other in order.’* Sir Thomas Munro replied on 
Ma\ 8, 1824, . . such Kingdoms as these {i.e., Burma 

and Siam) are in a perpetual state of lluctuation, and 
tan ne\er, for anv long period, remain like the old 
go\ernments of Europe, within the same limits. Our 
Ihsi policy is not to look so much to the prcser\ation 
of an\ l)alance between them, as to the weakening of 
that power which is most able to disturb our frontier.’^ 
Snodgrass gives an account of Siamese policA which 
max not be far from the truth. Fhe King of Siam was 
alinmed xvhen the British cajitmed Mergui and Tavox: 
lu knew that the establishment of a British settlement 
in Tenasserim was ‘fraught with danger* to his country. 
I Ite Burmese negotiated xvith him and asked him to 
them against the Bi ilish. (amrted from both sides, 
King of Siam ‘thought it j)roper to pursue a safer 
tourse. endeavouring to persuade both parties of his 
ideiullx disposition and determination of taking an 
^'olx part in the war, but cautiously abstaining from 
‘^*0 decided hostility on either side.’ He did not 


MMeiK, Life of Munro, Vol. II, pp. 110-111, ! 15-1 16. 
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entcrlaiii laxoiirablc opinions about tin: cljanccs ot 
British success against Burma, and the danger to Iiis 
capital due to its exposure to naval attack was probabK 
the only factor which pixnented hint from iiwiiig to 
seize Tenasserira from the British.' 

It was now j)0.ssible for the British arms to 
advance northward to the capital of Burma, hji 
Bandula's great arm\ had lost its unit) and morale, 
and the friendl) attitude of the Mons could be relied 
on for the defence of the Rangoon area. I'here were, 
how'cwer. some great difikulties set to be .solved. 
“ 1 here was no doubt that a similar policy svould be 
jnirsued in the interior that had been adopted at 
Rangoon, for whidi puipose a (onsidetable force must 
be left there, and at diflicult points on the line of 
march, and, above all, the navigation of the Irawadi 
was to be commanded bv a numerous and well-equip- 
ped Flotilla. AVhatevcr carriage was retpiired for the 
baggage, artillerv, and stores, was jjrocurablt; onlv h\ 
sea from Bengal and .Madras, from whence few of the 
class of bearers or coolies would consent to embaik. 
and the transport 'of cattle was attended with miKlt 
delay and lf)ss. I’lie Betigal cattle were also found too 
small and feeble for effective field service, ;md the chief 
dependence was necessarily placed on those sent fto'H 
Madras, which had been .shippcxl with great jirompii- 
tude for the use of the army. Still, the whole number 
of available aittle was far from adequate to the trail'- 
port of guns, ammunition, and jjrovisions . . 


* Narrative of the Hiirmese War, pj). 80-82. 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 62. 
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Another difficulty related to the selection of the 
loiiie Irom Rangoon to Ava. Sir Arrhihald Campbell 
1 ejected C^aptain Canning’s old scheme' and ])roposed 
I hat he should ad\aiice by land. Lord Amherst 
thought tiiat it A\ould be Iretter to remove th^ army 
(kaxing only a delensixe garrison at Rangoon) to 
Aiakan and to proceed to Ava through one of the 
|):is.'>es of the Arakair ^’oina mountains.- Reports were 
(ollected about the (oirrparalixe adxairtages and dis- 
idxairtages of three |)asses, of which the Arr was the 
most inr])ortarrt. ' Sir riromas Munro rratnrally joined 
i!iis discussiorr aircl exjnessed his views as follows: ' 
I hc* o’ligiiral plan of the inxasiorr of Axa was romantic 
.ind xisiorrat), and xxas. 1 Ireliexe, suggested by Captain 
(ianrring. It was. that Sir A. Canrpbell, alter occu])ying 
Rangoorr arrd collectiirg a sudicierrt rrurrrbei* ol boats, 
4i(jiild, with (he help ol the south-west wind, proceed 
:igainsi the sirearrr to Urrrrrrarapoora at once. This, 
exeir if it had lieen practicable, was too ha/ardous, as 
ii uould haxe exposed the whole force to destruction, 
iuari tire intei'cei^tiirg ol its su|)plies . . . e\en if there 
li ul been a sullicient nurrrber of boats. Sir A. Campbell 
'vould haxe Ireerr justified, by our ignorance of the 
country and of the eiretrry, in rrot making the attempt 
iriiul he should ha\e receixed more troops, to leave 
^luadrrnents at dilferent places on the rixer. to keep 
‘'|Hir his communication xvitir Rangoorr. When 


' S'.'c ante, p]). 327-328. 

■ S. C., \iis;usl (), 1824, No. 4. 

’ S. C.. .Vnj-nsi 13, 1824, No. 25. 

‘UtUr to Sullivan, July 11. 1825. ('.lois', /.//-■ o/ Miiiiio. 
'' II, pp. 150^151. 
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(iiij)tain (lahiiiiig's plan of sailing lo I he capital w.is 
abandoned, two otheis were thought of, but both were 
impracticable: (;ne Avas to proceed in the dry season 
b\ land from IVgii; the other A\as to re-embark tin 
iroops, land somewhere on the coast ol Aracan, and 
march from thence ihrough the hills to the Irawadch. 
I said that re-eml)arkation Avoiilcl be attended Avilh the 
most disgraceful and disastrous ronsecpience: that the 
mc*asurc‘ avouIcI be supposed to haAe jnnceecled from 
fear, that it Avoiilcl encourage thc‘ enenn, and would 
deter the people of the countrA. wherewer Ave might 
again land, fiom coming near us, or bringing us proM- 
sions for sale; that Ave kncAV nothing of the coast of 
Aracan or the interioi: that if the troops landed then, 
the) would be* in greater distress than at Rangoon. 
bec:ause thcA Avould find less , rice, and be as nuic:h 
exposed to the wc^alhei: that the\ could not possibb 
penetrate into the countiA without carriage cattle, o( 
which thcA had none:’ and that the;) could be at last 
compelled to re-embark again, without eflecting an)* 
thing. I said tiiat the nature of the country, and tlir 


’ Sir Thomas Munro wmW to Lord Amherst nw lad)ruar> 
1825, “Sir Archibald Campbell had never distiiictlx staled wh.u 
number of carria.Lie ])iillocks ^^ould enable him to act ethcieiitb 
it does n(»t appear to me that less than four, live, or [lerhaps 
thousand, wouM ans^ver the purpose . . He wants bullocks iiiiuh 
more than soldiers.^’ (Cdei.y, IJfe oj .\hnnv, Vol. II. pp. 140-141) 
Sir Thomas IMuiiro wrote to Lonl Amherst on January 1". 
1825, . the inhabitants of all these countries (between Kan.uo«*ii 

and Martaban), if well treated, will be ready to sell cattle tt) o.’.r 
army at cheaper rates, and in greater number -i, than they ^ ’ 
possibly be sent from India.'* (Gleig, Life of Muiiro, Vol. '• 
p. 139)'. 
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itilliiuh) of sending draughi and carriage cattle l)\ sea. 
pointetl out clearlx tliat our main line of operation 
tould only l 7 e by the course of the Irawaddy. parth by 
land and parth b\ water, and that this would gi\e us 
I lie douljle adtantage of passing through the tidiest 
part ol the enemy's counm. atid of tutting olf his 
(ommunitation trith it ... “ 

W’e make no apologs for hating tpioted this long 
evtratt. because it gives in a nutshell all relinant 
argametits for atid against the tiilferent routes.' I he 
lotite advocated bv .Sir 1 homas Mimro was hnallv 
adojjted." detachment, about 2,100 strong, advanced 
hv land utider Cieneral ('ampbell’s own leadership: 
another, about 1.200 strong, proceedetl by water tindei 
die ttmimtind of (lencral Caitton. The flotilla con- 
sisted of (52 boats. A third detachment, about SOO 
strong, was sent to lia.ssein. wlieie the inhabitants had 
manifested a frit'iidlv disposition. The rest of the force, 
(otisisting of nearlv 4.0(M) elfective men. was left in 
Rangoon under the tommand of Rrigadier McCaeagh. 
'vho was instrticted to form a reserve column and to 
lollow the advancing defctehment as soon as means of 
transport could be collected. .\11 arrangements being 
loinpleted. (ieneral Campbell began to march on 
lebruarv l.f. 182r>.- 

The land column pnxeeded along a narrow and 
ililliculi path, a short distance from the left bank of 
the Hlaing river, gradually pushing in a north-westerly 
d'lection tow'ards the Irrawaddy. During his march 

' See also S. C., August 26, 182sS, N<» 78. 

“ S. C.. August 26, 1825, No. 78. 

'* Wilson, Documents, No. 123(A), 123(B). 
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(iciicral Canipljcll \\as ‘received with kindm^ss anrl 
friendshij)' by ilie \illagers. He tried to ‘confirm the 
hope of peace they entertained’ by issuing a pioclania 
lion' promising to allc\iate the miseries of the Burmese 
subjects. The proclamation had its elfect, for it 

brought to the British army spine assistance in rice, 
road-making and slaiighter-buflaloes.- 

riie water (olumn under Cieneval Cotton 
adxanced slowly and took jiosition near Daniiliyu on 
March 5. Here Maha Bandula was wailing, with the 
whole Burmese Idne at his batk.^ On March 7 

(ieneral Cotton attacked one of Bandula’s outworks 

and carried it, with a loss to the Burmese of about 
500 men.' But an attack against the principal 

stockade^' failed and he decided not to make any furlhei 
attack until lie was re-hiforced. The incident was 
re|M)rted to (ieneral (Campbell, who had in the mcMii 
time achanced a few miles above Tharrawaddy. He ai 
once decided to attack Danub>u and returned m 

' l‘>l;ru.'iry I, lS2n. WiKoii, Documi’iit.s, No. 124(H). 

WilMjji, lh)ciinicuis. No 124(A). 

‘ niiUTcd servire in ITilS; hfraiiie CoiniiiaiKUT-in-C'liii’f, lioiii 
t)a\ , (lied, 1860. 

' WiKoii, l'>ocumcui.s, No. 124(\1. Handula is said to lia\e "CmH 
llie followiii.j.^ reply to (General CotUm’s suninions for surrender 
“We .'ire eaeli fi|L;hlin.i» for Ills eoiinlr\ , and you will find me a- 
steady in defendin.i; mine, as you in inamtainiiiJ 4 llie honour '-i 
yours.” (Wilson. Hi^toi'ual Sketch, p. 06). 

■’Wilson, I)ociiinc}il,s, No. 125(C). 

• It was ‘eoniposed of solid heaiiis of leak, from 15 to IT le' t 
hi.i^h; hehind, whieh wtre the Ihiek ramparts, the whole suTroundi ! 
hy a larj^'e deep diteh, fdletl with spikes, nails, and holes, ai’ • 
beyond it several rows of palisading, ami an abatis of gn ^ 
breadth’. (Historical Rciord of the Ritst Madias limopi ^ 
Ref^imenl, p. 471). 
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^1K^n■a^vafldy, f»om which place his force cro^ised llic 
Irra\vadd\. 4 he* passage occuj^ied about six da\s 
(Manh IS-hS), and the (ieiierars head-quarteis weu 
established at ITeii/ada. The army then resiinied its 
march and reached Danubyu on Marcli 25. Contaci 
was established with the Flotilla, and batteries, 
strengthened b\ heavA arliller\, were constnicted. On 
March 29 (General (iinipbell rej)orted to the Supreme 
(ioxernment. are now, night and da\, employed 

in j)rej)arations for the reduction of Donabew. It is 
commanded h) Maha liundoola in ])erson, and thi* 
garrison is rated at liltetai thousand fighting men, of 
whom ten thousand are musqiu'teers.”’ 

On April 2 (ieneral Clampbell occupied the foil 
and dillerent redoubts of Danubyu, with all the 
ordnance, stores, depots, etc.; th(‘ Burmese had 
e\acuated them in a hurry in the course of the previous 
night." Maha Bandula was killed by a rocket whilt' 
going his louiuls on the morning ol* April 1. His death 
caused a panic among the trooj)s. and no entreaty on 
the part of the* (nher commanders could prevail upon 
them to remait) longer together. Eleven Burmese 
war-boats and a large number of other boats wen 
captured.^ 


'Wilson, Doiuments. No. 125(.\). 

“ S. May 6, 182S, No. 13. 

‘‘ His brother tried at first to eoiieeal the news of his ileaili 
in order to inevent eoiitnsioii in the army. (K'oi/hainii:''' ^ 
Yazawbi, Vol. IT, ]>. vW). Snodjjrass {Nurralivv of ihe Jiuinu 
War, p. 175) says that the retreat after Jlaiidula’s deatli was cffeol* ‘I 
‘‘with such silence and circiiiiispectioti ns svould have been •> 
lesson to the best-disciplined army in Europe’. 

* Wilson, Documents, No 126. * 
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“ 1 he death of Bundoola," sa)s Wilson, “was a 
s('\ere blow to the Burmese cause. He* was the c hief 
instigator of the war, and its strenuous advocate, and, 
in courage and leadiness of resource, dis|)!a\cd great 
abilities to maintain tiu* contest. He was a low and 
illiterate man, who had lisen to j)ower 1)\ his l)ra\ery 
and audacity. When the war broke out’ he professed 
himself ready, and no doubt thought himself able, to 
lead a Burnian arnn to the (a|)ital of British India, 
and wrest from its (hnernment the lower districts of 
Bengar .' SiKKlgrass also jwaises Bandulas military 
skill: “'J'he management of a Burmese arnn, for so 
long a |)eriod contending against e\ery disadvantage 
to which a genet al can be subjected, exinced no small 
degree of talent, xvhile th(‘ position and defences at 
Donoobew, as :\ field-work, would ha\e done credit to 
ilie most s(’ientili( engineer . . Nor did this resource- 
liil general lack in peisonal courage. .Mthough he did 
not expose himself to unnecessiiry risk, “he did not 
hesitate’, xvhen ( in innstances required it, to allow him- 


/ 


If to be hemmed in at Don(K)bew, xvhere he boldly 
declared he would con(|uer or die, and till he actually 
lell, set his men the first exam})le ol the courage he 
n‘(iuired in all.'"- 

General (ampbell left D.inubui on .\pril S, 
tmssed the Irrawaddy, and arrixed at riiarraxxaddy a 
'■eek later. There he xvas joined bv the reserxe coluiiin 
boni Rang(X3n under Brigadier McCreagh. Then the 
^h ncral jnished noi thward to Prome. , I he Prince- 


^ Hissloyical Sketch, ]). 06. 

’Snodgrass, Nanativc of Ihc Burntese liar. pp. 170-177. 
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of riuiriaivadd). ivlio commanded the Burmese array, 
had lecenth u'(ei\cd a leinlorcement of G,000 men 
from A^a; but instead of offering opposition he fed 
back as tlie fJriiish force adsanced. So the Briiisli 
troops continued their mtirch without opposition oi 
annosaiKc of any kind on llie part of the Burmc.se. 
As a matter of fait, except the totafly tfeserted state ol 
the (ountis, and the con.se()uent dilficufty of obtainin<> 
sujiplies of au\ kind, the fine of march was not marked 
l)\ an\ act of systematic liostility after General 
GampbeH's departure Irom Rangoon.^ It was reported 
from Rangoon that the chiefs of Syriam and Data ha<l 
xoluntarih made their .submission and tftat a Siame.se 
army teas marching towards Martalian.' 

On April H) (ieueral Campliell received a lettei 
from two high eflitials of the Burmese Gourt, expressing 
a desiie for the lestoration of peace. He replied that 
' he was ready to enter into negotiations if duh 
autliorisetl envoys were sent to him. In reply the 
Burmese oflicials, who were probably acting under the 
guidame ol the Prince of riiairawaddy. professed 
salislaction ami re(|uested General Campbell to hall 
where he had already arrhed, instead of marching t" 
Prome.- (ieneral Camjibell suspected that “the reten 
tion of Prome was more at heart than any serious tvish 
or direct tiuthority to sue for peace.” His suspicioti was 
confirmed by the rejiort that .SO pieces of brass artillers 
and a considerable reinforcement in troops were on 
their way down from the capital. So he replied thai 

•Wilson, Documents, No. 127(A), 128(.\). 

• Wilson. Documenls, No. 128(A). 128(B„ 128(C). 129(B). 
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he would marcli lo Pronu-, but halt at a certain dis- 
laiice trom the town lor the purpose of recei\ing the 
IJiirincse deputies. This letter coidd not be delivered, 
lor, wheti his messenger reac lied Pronic, he iound the 
place already deserted In liurinese officials and troops.' 
Thereupon General Gatnpbell marched to Prome and 
look possession ol the cii\ on Ajiril 2(5 without firing a 
shot.- The Burmese had left about 100 ])ieces of artillery 
and extensive granaries well-idled uiih giain. The town 
was on fire when ilu* British lone entered it. CU'ueral 
('.ampbell wrote, “The surrounding hills were generalh 
loitified to theii vei\ summits, and commanded our 
adxance,- presenting a position of a sery rormidable 
appearance, and, in realit\. so uaiuralh strong, that 
I0.()00 steads soldiers (ould ha\e defended it against 
iin attack of ten times that forte. I'he stockade itself 
IS complete, and gietit labour must base been bestowed 
ii|>on it ; indeed, both in materials, and workmanship, 
it surpasses anything we base hitherto seWi in this 
tountrs . . . The inhabitants are coming in great 
Di'itibers. and esen chiefs of tonus and villages are now 
suing for pas.ses of protet fion."' 

After leaxittg Prome the Prime ol Iharravvadds 
retired direct to the capital, with the remnants ol his 

'Wilson, Doi No. l21)(Aj, 

' St-e Koiihauui^scl Yazirn'hi, Vol. 11, p. 

* Wilson. l'}ocuiuait>. No. 130, 139 S. C, May 27, 1825, 
11. IVniberlon {Tin Kastcni I'toiitic} of India, p. 1531 sa\s 
111 II ‘tile iiihnbitaiils t*! the di.strict ainl eity ol Prome eaiiie 
f‘'''"*ir(l, and a.ssisled in estalfli'ihim^ the eoiiimmiiealions helween 
dit advanciiiii; army and its then distaip maij;aziiies at Uan.^ooii, 
^'liieli so malerially eoiitrihuled to the ultimate success of the 
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force.' U seems thai he was now’ sincerely desiVoiis of 
lenninating the war. He visited the capital for the 
express purpose of ad\{)cating a treaty of peace, in 
o|)j)()silion to the ‘inlatuated’ views of the w^ar party 
ol the Hhittaw (Ro\al C^ouncil). at the head of whicli 
were* the Queen and her brother. 

The ap[)roach of the rainy season compelled the 
British lorce to establish itself in cantonments at 
Ihome." \Vilson sa>s. “Pi e\ ions to the setting in ol 
th(' rains, the thermometer had risen in the shade to 
1 10°, but the nights rcMUained (ool,* and the climate 
was not found unhealthy. 'Hie monsoon brought watii 
it its ordinaiA elfects upon the condition of the troops, 
l)ut by no means to the same extent as in the previous 
season at Rangoon.* the face ol the country being 
mountainous, and free from swamps, and of some (oii- 
siderable elevation above the sea.” The |)C‘opie 
resumed their usual avocations and bc*gan to form 
markets along the river, anti esj^eciallv at Prome anti 
Rangoon, bv which the resources of the couniiv now 
began to be fully available for carriage and sup|)ort. 
The troops remained inactive during the months of 
June, July and August. “Phe monsoon, however, 
proved mild: the men were comfortably hutted: there 
was no want ol provisions, and, although extensive 


^ VVil.MMi, nocuincui}^. No. 131(A). 

* At l*roine (‘xfiKTal Campbell eollerled llu' bell^ ioiiutl 
ilic j)a^;o(las, in unler lo ])rt*vfiil llu* Buriiie.se from utilising il” 
metal for warlike pnrjioses. The Supreme (loverinneiil warm t 
him not lo do anythiiijn whieh niijj:lu wohiul the religious sk - 
ceplihililies of the Buriiie.se. (S. C., November 4, 1825,. No. 1?*, 

* Wilson, tfisloyical Sknvli, p.* 67. 
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sitkncss ocTuiTccl, it was not more than was lairly 
.iitributablc to the iiatinc ol the ser\ ice and the season 
«il the }ear, and was b) no means so se\erc as that ol 
ilu' ])revious rains at Rani^ooii, nor, indeed, more so 
than it Avoiild ha\e been in an\ ol the lower Gangetic 
|)i<)\iiKes. The casualties were comparatively lew."^ 
Alter the otcupation ol Prome (iencral Gampbell 
sent a detachment imdei Golonel (iodwin towards 
1 niingoo, in order to asceitain the state of the country 
nul the strength ol the Burmese arm\ in that district, 
(hlonel (iodwin left ?rome on Ma\ 5 and marched in 
.1 iioith-easierly course till Ma\ 11. “Ihe troops 
having got into a mountainous coimrrv, with hea\\ 
oads, want of water, the probabilitv ol the monsoon, 
and the total absence of all supj)lies in this almost 
uninhabited countn, determinc‘d me to change my 
uile,” said he in his report to Cieneral Campbell. He 
luined to the left and came to M\e-de, (H) miles above 
home, which he found total 1\ deserted. Then he 
uined directh south and readu^d Prome on May 23, 
making a circuit ol 139 miles. NOwhere did he find 
an\ Burmese soldier. Kverywhere the inhabitants 
''cc nied to be friendly.- 

Meanwhile exenis had been moving rapidly in 
lower Bunjia. On the south-east, a British detach- 
ment occupied Basscin without any opposition on 
March 3."" The place continued to be occupied by 
J^niiish troops throughout the war. On the smith-east 
Siamese had already iK'gun troublesome harassing 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 70. 

^ Wilson, nocHtuents. No. 140, 

® Wilson, Documents, No. 125(1)). 

27 
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iiUTirsions into IVnasserini.^ On January 29 soiii 
SiamcsL* hoars aj3jK‘aro(l near Mcrgui. A party o 
sr/joys being sent to meet them, the Siamese Chie 
promised to release all the piisoners he had taken 
All the prisoners, houexei. were not released. 'Vh 
Siamese Ohief stiddenly left Mergiii. Karl) ii 
Fel)iiiai\ the Ihiiish Oommander at Mergui reeeixec 
inl’ormation that (he town ol I'enasserim and souk 
small \illages had been pliindeied by the same Siami‘S( 
(]hiei, ^\ho had also tarried oil a large number of tfu 
inhabilants.- lowaids the end of March about !,()()( 
Siamese landed near J'enasserim." It was ascerlainet 
lhai a highly plated Siamese (diiel did not belieyc thai 
lenasserim ^^as undei British protection and ordeiei 
Ins men to caiix oil e\er\ one they could lay hold on 
'Idieie was a brisk (‘xchange ol lire between a Siamese 
part) and British .sc/;ova.‘ 1 his determined oj)p()si 
(ion had the desiu'd eliect ; the Siamese neyer again 
\entured to molest the territories under British occufta 
lion. "1 he negotiations also that |)resently ensued 
with the (aunt ol Bangkok, not only contributed m 


^ “ Alllion.yli iKj (kH’I.'iml war ilu* jx'Wit^ of 

Ava anil Siam, acti\t hnsiiliiics had hcvii imlx siis|)tMuled l«'i 
souK‘ \ ears ])ast, ]i\ llii' nuUnal lt\ar^ and weaknt^ss of llu* nartu-^, 
and a sysUin (if hordi^r-inroads had lieen maintained, hv wliuli 
tlu* I'oaiiirics <in iht- tonfiiu's ol the Iwci stalt's had hecn alnn»‘'i 
(ka)oi)ulated. Tlie Siamest* . . . aiimiallv made nuiirsioii'^, 
riall\ into tlie dislrirls of Vc, Tavoi, and Aleri^iii, and rarrii^I "H 
tilt' inhahitanls, whom Iht y dt*laitu*d in slavery.”- \Vik‘'>'' 
Historical Sketch, ]». 68. See Wilson, !)ocuhiC}its, No. 136(1') 

® Wilson, I^ociiwents, No. 132. I 

■’ Wilson, Documents, No. 134. 

* Wilson, Docutnculs, No. 135(A), 135(H). 
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>K‘\ciu the repetition of the predatory incursions, but 
ventually obtained the liberation of almost all the 
l^uinian inhabitants who had thus been carried into 
)ondage.”^ 

Before leaving Rangoon in Februar), Cieneral 
-anipbell had directed Cailoriel Smith, British Com- 
luander at Martaban, ‘to cultixate a good understand- 
ng with the Siamese; and to encourage the disailected 
Vguers, without entering into ilie slightest pledge or 
Diomise, beyond mere couniejiance and support . . 

I owards the end ol hebruarx some deputies Irom the 
siamevSe army came to see (Colonel Smith at Rangoon, 
A here he vxas xvaitiug to leceixe them. On their arrival 
ure he started xvith them lot Martaban, xvhere he 
1 cached on March 5. I'lie deputies were then furnished 
'dih a letter addressed to the Siamese Clommander,* 
Ison na Ron,'‘ x\dio xvas a Falaing refugee in Siam. On 
March 7 another (lej)uiaiion from the Siamese cam[) 
oinie to see Colonel Smith at Martaban, and signified 
hieir readiness 'to assist the Biilish force against the 
Uu rmese. Ron na Ron promised through this deputa- 

to see Colonel Smith; but on March 1 1 a letter-' 
'LIS receixed from him, stating that he had been asked 
let urn to Siam l)\ ilie King, bc‘cause the lainx season 
"IS at hand ,tnd the serxices of the troops xvcrc 
I'cijiiired for the cultivation of the country. It seems 
II throughout these negotiations Ron na Ron was 


^Wilson, Hislorii'al Sketch, p. 69. 

^ Wilson, Docitfiicul^, No. 

-* Wilson, DocHtiivnts, No. 137(B). 

* That is the ii.aine fouml in llio Hiijili^h ili'Cinnents. 
Wils^m. Pociinicjils, No. 137(U). - 
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aclinj^ ill \iolation ol llu' instniction.s wliicliMif haJ 
rccchcd from the Siaimsc King and was planning td 
establish hiinscH as a ruling Cihief in the province ol 
I’egn with tlie assistance of the Riitish army atid sonii 
ralains (ihiels. The Siamese ministers submitted to 
llic Kijif* an t*\a»j>ciatcd accoinu nf his actix’ilics, anJ 
thus j)i(HUR'cl his iccall.' A (lass later Colonel 
Smith r(‘a‘i>cd a friendh Idler Irom the Prime Minis 
ter of Siam," who stated that he had alhmed tlie Bin 
mese lixin^ in Siam to leliirn to their own eoiintn 
and intimated that after the raiin season a sSianust 
arm) would l)e sini to assist the British. I ht* British 
authoiities weie not at all ea^er to seeiire the ro-open 
tion ol the Siamese anuN. Wilson sa\s. “The aid ol .i 
Siamese' ainn could he hut nominal, and the jnesenci 
of an undiseiplined rahhie would onh he formidalih 
to the proNinces now subjected to the British 
authorit)".*' 

In June the 1 alaini> inhahitanis of ‘old Pei’u 
rose in rebellion and expelled I'lickin W’ooni^ycr,^ wlm 
(ommanded the Burmese t)oo|)s there. At the re(|uesi 
of the Talainj>s 200 srfwys were sent for their prott'c- 
tion. - It Avas expected that the fertile province of Pe};ii 
Avould su})ph British troops with |)ro\isions. ele|)hani^ 
and boats.' 

'] he nc;ws of Malta Bandula's dc^ath and the cap 
lure of l)anub\u and Pronu' created a temporary ])anit 


' Wilson, Docttincuis, No. 137(1 'I . 

Wilson, Pocuiiunls, No. 138. 

' Wilson, llisiorical Sketch, p. 70. 

* That is i1k' name foniid in the Kn.vrlish doeninenls. 
■Wilson, Doenmeuts, No. 141(B). 
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111 the Biiriiicsc* (iOUii,* but a lew eiucrprisiiig Minis- 
lers, especially the Paghatn Wo()ugyc(\- pioiuised to 
thi\e the iinadeis Irotn the coiintn. Elaborate 
ineasines xvere taken to prepare the ground foi tlu* 
usinnption ol oHensi\e o|)eiations on the expirx of the 
lainy season. High bounties, as nuich as Rs. 170 pei 
man. weie paid to induce men to ciilist in the arm\. 
bv th(‘ end oi June .1 considcaable Ibice asscanbled at 
\\.i. Eatly in July a liiiiish rca onnoissaiue paitv 
lound about 1,000 nun (antoned nt‘ai a village 4 SI miles 
horn Prome.’’ 

I he uncom|)ronnsing attitude of the* liurmesc 
made it clear that tlu‘ xvar was going to be indehiiitely 
piolonged. In sjiiie of the dehnite improxement in 
iiis position General ("ampbell xvas reluctant to face 
.mother lainy season in the luauaddy xalley. More- 
')\er, the e\|)enscs ot the uai weie exceeding all previ- 
ous calculations, and it was not the desire* ol the 
Supreme (ioxeinmeni to uige the Burmese to c‘Xtre- 
niiiies. So (ieiieial Gainpbell (Ic'cided to open informal 
iicgoiialions lot peace, ho|}ing. peiha|)s, that the cons- 
uoiisness of weakness had jxanly changed the atmosj)here 
at Axa. He sent a private lettei to the Piincc of 
I liairawacldv through one of the latter’s confidential 
''eixanis, whom he* found at Prome, staring that the 
British (iovernmenl .x\as piepared to terminate the war 
'alienexer the C-ouu of Axa should be inclined to offer 
u*|)aration for the injutic*s which had provoked it, ancl 

M'.oujrfr iPcfsoiial XanalLc. p. 238) .sii\s lliat Bandnla’s 
I'lullicr, who (.’aiiic* to the Court with the despalfht's, \\a^ exeniteck 

* That is till." naiiK* found in the Kii.nlish docunitiiis. 

’ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 71. 
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to indciiiiiil) the British Government for the e?^)enst ' 
No answer was received^ Reports about popular dis 
(oniem and the ])ca(crul deposition of the King, which 
laiti on ])io\(*d ineoneet, led Sir ArchiFjald (^aniplx'l! 
to renew his o\(*itures in August.' He requested tin 
Burmese Ministeis to consider the awful res|>onsil)ilit\ 
ihe\ owed to both their King and eountiA. and warned 
iliem against ‘a further perse\ eranee in the war'. Hi 
expiessed his desire to eondude |)ea(e with any ])erson 
oi' persons dul\ accredited to meet him for that pur 
])ose.‘ No response, however, caiiu' iminediateh. I'lie 
Queen and her brother maintained their ascendance 
over the King and the policy of j)eace found no favoin 
in the Court/ 

Kaily in August (ieneral Campbell came to know 
that al)out 20,000 men, apparently well armed, and 
with a large proportion of artillery, had come t*' 
Mye-de* aiicr entrenched their position. Fhe whole 
force in motion, under the command of the King's 
half brother, was estimated at not far short of 40,(MHf 
Besides collecting this army, the (anirt was making 
other pieparaiions of considerable magnitude. It 
reported that 20,000 baskets of paddy had been sent m 
Mye-de from ibe ca])ital, that the King had melted 
down a number of silver bars in the treasury, that Bin 
mese oHicers were waiting at My(‘-de to take charge’ 
Lower Burma as soon as the British were e\}xlled. and 

* Wilson, IJistoriLQl Sketch, p. 71. 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 72. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 142. 

^Wilson, Historicai .Sketch, p. 72. 

* A Mnall town in the Thayelniyo district. 
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Iiat (he K-iiig had liberally given money to the army 
rom his private treasury.' 

.\s the linrmcse army advanced southward and 
ollected information about (lie prejiarations of the 
llritish (ieneral. its ‘menacing aspect' was ‘suddenly 
Iianged to pacific .demonstrations’. On September (i a 
lUirniese depntaiion came to (iener.d Campbell at 
I’ronu'-’ and delivered a letlei from ollicers of the 
uhance ;nmv. They wrote, “Now we well know that 
he Siamese cannot come. But if it be yom wish that 
lur two loimtries should be on the same terms of amity 
md friendship as lornierly. tome and solicit the king's 
vonngest brother, who has received authority over the 
l.irge Burmese armies, .md is fully empowered by the 
King to treat, and you will reieive your answer accord- 
ing. to the tenor of your terms Wilson writes, “ I'his 
Myle was not very conciliatory, but being (he court 
language, it was not ihonght proper to object to it. 
Iieyond pointing out its impropriety to the deputies, 
and explaining to them.- that although the English 
Ceneral was willing to meet Burman commanders 
iialf-wav, he could not condescend to seek them in their 
' nticnclmients."' Ceneral Clampbell sent a formal 
U})ly- to the letter through a complimentary mission 
'll two British oflicers.' They were treated with gieat 
K'spect and kindness: but they had to wait lor a lew 


* Wilsun, Doiuincnls, No 143. 

* Wilson, I)oi Him Ills, yn 144(.\i 

" Wilson. No. 144(lt). 

* Wilson, Ilisioriiiil Skcich. p. 73, 
" Wilson, Poi iniicnls, No. 144(C). 

® Wilson, Documents, No. 144(.\). 
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(l;i\s in ilk* lUnincsc (amp, haausu the conpniandei 
could not ac(c‘|)i an\ leniis uithoul receiving bclorc 
hand the insii tie lions ol the King’s brotlicr who was 
at Me-loun. 'l'Iu‘ii Free iniereourse with the Bunnesi 
eonsineed litem lhal iheie was no reason to doubt iheit 
sin((‘rit\.‘ On Sejtiember 17 the\ signed an armistiee.- 
and returned lo Ihoiiic on September 19." I'he armis 
lice ])ro\ided loi the ((‘ssation ol Iioslili'ies for oik 
month, drew a line o( demarcation l)ciAveen the 
two armies, (ommeiuing at Kama' on the westein bank 
of iht' InaWcukh to I hongo. and arranged that Briiisli 
and Bminese plenipotentiaries would meet at ili< 
\illage ol \\aungbin/eik.‘ haH-wa\ beiw(‘en tlie two 
armies, on Octobei 2 and settle the terms of peace, 
(ieneial (iampbell ie|)orted that he was not \er\ ho|)e 
lul about the siucesslid (onclusion o( these negoiia 
lions: “su(h is the consummate piidc* and presumption 
of the people I ha\e to deal with.”*’ 

On October 2 (ieneral Camj)bell, accompanied 1)\ 
six British oHicers, including Sir James Brisbane, Caiin 
mandei ol the Ro\al \a\al Forces in the Indian Seas, 
met the Burmese en\o\s at Nsaungbin/.eik. The Bur 
mese einovs made e\ei\ ellort to be ‘civil and obliging 
At ilieii recptesi the armistice was extended For two 
weeks more (/.c., to Non ember 2 next). "Fins coni c v 
sion (ieueial (.amjibell could easily make, because 

' Wilson, Domuicul.^, No 145(B), 145(C). 

^ Wilson, Docitincjiis, No. 145(D). 

■ Wilson, Documents, No. 145(A). 

' III the Tliayc^linvo ilislrirl, alnml 25 niiU'-, al»ow rroinc. 

* Thayelmyo aistricl, east of the Irrawaddy. 

*' Wilson, Documents, No. 145(A). 
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Dwino lo ihc* coutiiuicd wcincss of ilu- oroinul hv could 
\m ino\c with conildrt to liis troops hcldrc* the middle 
)1 i\o\cinl)cr.' 1 lie cii\o\s ic(|uiu‘d this extension ot 
ihe pel iod ol armistice liec.msc* the\ could iioi accept 
t.eneral (iam|)l)eirs demands without relereiice to the 
Mpilal. 1 he\ were asked to lenoinue their claims 
ii|)OM Assam, Manijiur and (lachai. to cede the ptoxince 
u( Arakaii to the tast India (.ompain. to jxix two ooics 
nl lupees as war indemnitx.-^ to leceixe a British Resi- 
dent at A\a, and to com hide a (ommcacial treatx. In 
'am did thex lelei to the sei ions losses alreadx inllicted 
h\ the xxar upon Burma and apjieal to the i>eneiositv 
'll the lMif>lish. (ieneial (umphell lefnsed to xield. 
Ihe Burmese enxoxs anxiouslx waited for news from 
die capital. 'Miere the demands ol the* British (ieneral 
ueu’ con.sidercxl extremelx humiliatini*. and it was 
iicrided to resume militarx operations.* On October 
-!1 (ieneral Clampbell receixed a letter' from the Bur- 
mese (*nx()xs, who complained that the English (ieneral 
iiarl not acted siiicerelx ’ and said, “Hoxsever, alter the 

' Wilson, Domim'uLs. Xn. 14()i.\}, 14o{I)). 

^ OiK* crorc NNU'' to hv iiiiiiu‘ai;iU‘l\ , .md llif TtMi.issuriin 

piuvin 'e was to lx- n'iaiiK*d 1»> ilu- liriU'^h iiniil iIr- full p.'iMiK'm 
"I die remainiii.L; ^inn. 

' Mdlson, l)ocituic}iis, No 14iMCi 

W'ilsoii remarks, “Tlie Court ol \\:\, nulis^iiaiil at llu* uka of 
I'oiic'edinR an inch of territory, or suhiinilr.iLi l(» wliju, in oriental 
pulitics, is held a mark of cxce^sixe humiliation, paMuem. of an\ 
l*r(‘UTiiarv indemnification, hieathed nolliine hut defiance, and 
‘Irierniined instantly to prosecute the war.” [I I islo) iccil Sketili, 
!'■ 7fi). lint liow eould lt<»-xlaNV-iM-> a’s .v;raud>oii ...;ire up his 

roiuj nests ? 

* Wilson, Doctuncui No t4tltH). 

■ ‘H\ commaml ol a lUirra.sahih, ariiicil seposs, ships, and 
passed to Kaiiv^oon h\ \va> of Mo«ieen (Cape Ne^rais) and 
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iLi niiihiiion of ihc armistice belween us, if \<iii shew 
im iiitliiKuion lo renew your demands for money loi 
oiii exjicnses, or any territory from us, you are to ( on 
sidei our friendship at an end/’^ 

Inloi'inaiion collected from \auous sources l)\ 
(iciieral ('amphell sliowed that about 11), IKK) liiirmes* 
irooj)s had assembled at \arious places between A\.i 
and M\e-dc." riu* \vhole force was slowlv aclNaiuin^ 
(o^vaids the British position at Prome. (General Camj) 
bell protected the right Hank b\ stationing a detadi 
mem under Cailonel IVppca at ‘old IV'gu'h the detadi 
mem stationed at Bassenn was consideied strong enough 
lo protect the felt. Owing to the continued Avetness oi 
llie ground and ‘the Aet incomplete' concentration ol 
resources’ it Avas not j^ossible for the main British ann\ 
to march nortliAvard at once. So (ieneral Oamphcll 
tried to allure the Burmese to begin a diri'ct attack on 
Prome.' 

In NoAcmbei, ](S25, a dillerence of o|)inion aio^i 
betAveen the (amimandei-in-Ohiel ’ and the (ioAcrnoi 


nfficer^. witli Iro^ips, from Mejuawadih (C'1 k«1ii1hi) rr«)-.seil «)\ri I" 
Saiuhvnx, ;ni<l arc in nuiUoii. Tin’s shews nn wish or dt sire l<'i 
])eace . . . 

'An aniUMii^ account of lliese nc.i^oLialions is .L;i\eii in 
Konbauni;.<ct Yazawni, Vol. II, pp. KKvKK). tleneral C.inipluH 
is represented as anxi<m^ f(»r i)eace due lo Ir.s fear ol lUirnu-' 
strength. Snodgrass (Saitativc of llic Hiiniirsc II (O. p]). 214-2-M 
gives full details. He accoinpaiiii d (ieiier.il C\nn])hell 
Nyaiuighin/.eik. 

^ Wilson, DocuoiciiLs, No. 149(Cj 

" Colonel l*ei)])er occupied several Jhinnese out])osls in Janii. 
1826. See Wilson, Docuincnls, No. 162(H), 162(C'), (163(1)). 

* Wilson, Historical ^Sketch, pp. 76-77. 

® Lord ConiheriiKre had already succeede.l Sir hMwanl T' 
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(•c’licral about the expedienrv of adxaiK iiig u])on A\a. 
i.ord C^mibernierc argued that it would ictpiirc uutre 
hail one eampaign to {ornplele a maieli of aOO niilc>, 
(Ironi Prome to tlie capital), for the inarch from 
Rangoon to Prome (a distance of laO miles) had taken 
more than a year, (ieneral Morrison could not adxancc 
ii|)on A\a through the passes of the Arakan Voma. lot 
lie had reported that it would require the labour of 
1.000 men for six weeks to ojien a practicable road 
inio .\\a from .\rakan'. No co-ojieration could be 

ixjiected from the people ol Pegu.' I'lie Burmese 
might alloAv (Jeneral ('ampbell to adxaiue without 
)|)osition and desert the tapital, would not the British 
.iiin\ then find itself in a situation Irom which the 
! utmost braver) aiul determination may hardly release 
? So Lord Combermere suggested that General 
I (Campbell ‘should be iustriuted to make Prome the base 
ol his future operations, endeasouring to bring the 
mem) to action whenexei he can ascertain that a con- 
Mflerable force is within reach of him'.' Lord Amherst 
ihoughi that General (’.ampbell had .sufficient troops 
lo protect his Hank and rear, that his march to the 
haiiitai would not occup) so much time as Lord Com- 
j iH'rmere considered necessars. and that the desertion 
lilt; capital by the Burmese would not compel the 


' St*f mill’, 111 ). 402-404. RoIkiInou remarks on lln* rclalions of 
I lilt i*e.i*:iu'rs Willi the lluriiiesc, . ilic lap^e of ‘;eveiily years, 
"’•1 a ; 4 reatly iinprovetl adininistralmu on their part, luui. by 
’^iiioviiiM; invidious distinetioris, and placing: eonqiierors and ('on- 
‘liMi'd on a looting; of e(]U.ilit\, tlone much towards rectincilini^ 
i'a- hitler lo their I'olHU'dl lnchii'uLs ol thr Fhsi IhirwcsG 

p. 141. 

*S. C., November II, 1825, No. 17. 
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Hiilisli :nni\ lo Ik\u ;i disastrous tcirc'at. On tlic ntlU' 
liand. Ir‘ obscnod, “ilu‘ fact of iTacliing tJic taicnn • 
capital and coinpollini* the roxal fainilx to saxc ihcaii 
slIxcs I)x lli«lii must liaxc* a most ad\antai»c‘ous cHVci 
both in the liistorx ol iht‘ prcsc*nt war and in Iosscmuul 
the* j)robabilit\ ol wars with /Vxa in luturc'".' Owinc 
to this lundamcnial di sag r cement l)elx\een ihi 
(h)x c‘i noi-Cu neral and the C'ommander-iu-C'hiel. ih; 
Supieme (Toxeinmeni lelt the c|uestion of marchiniL 
U|jnM Axa to the dis(ietion ol (ieneial Clampbell, ihi 
man on the spot. 

Inwards the middle ol Noxember Genei.t 
Gampbell sent a detachnuni to dislodot* the Burmese 
fioin \\ eihtikan. ’ about 20 miles from Prome. I ht 
attem|)i jM'oxc'd disastrous.' Cioloncl MeDowall atlaekei 
rite leti Hank ol th(‘ Burnies(‘. but. linding that tin 
stiengih of the liunnese position and their numeric. i 
su|)ei iorilx weie too lormidablc* for assault, lu 
iciieatc’d. Majoi Kxans attacked the fiont of tin* Bin 
mese. but he lailed to elleit a junction xvith Clolone 
MeDowall. A ‘hc*axx. well-diieeted and destruciiM 
fire' Irom t!ie Bin mese compelled him to retreat. The 
Hoops were exhausted, and, no guide being axailable 
took a xsrotig road. (iolonel Smith, at the he.icl o' 
another regiment, ap]>earecl befoic* the Burme‘se lorct 
but, being unable to join (lolonel Me Dowall, retreated 
He rejjorted that he had ‘no option left but to retreai 
Ol permit himself to be surrounded bx an oxci 
xvhelming force, without hopes of siueoin or siih 

* S. e., NoveiiilKM 11, 1825, No. 19. 

“ \ village in llio Proiiic dislrict. 

■‘XViKoii, Jhuuwcnt^, No. 150, 151(A), 15l(R), 151(C), 151(!>^ 
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isiLiicc of any kind’. On the whole. 2 olh(crs (imliuh 
nn Cloloncl McDowall) were killed and 11 oflkers were 
u)undcd.' 

Encouraged In ihi.s siucess. the Ihirniese achaiued 
()Ulln\ard, sjnead o\er a (onsickaahle art,*a. sending 
letachnicnis past both Hanks ol ilu' lirilish position, 
:nd thus almost encircled it. The* Ibitish (ommiini- 
alions between Prcjine and Rangoon were thiratened. 
ind the Delta on both sides of the Irtawadcb was 
\posed to the cie])rc‘dations ol it regular Bui inese 
tands. (icneral Oam|)bcll took |)i()m|)r mc‘asures, tor 
he (|Uc:stion of securing thi- salets ol tin* large and 
aluablc* coinoNs of stores and tteasine running in the 
irawacld\ naturalh causc'cl him nuuh anxiety, 
iolonel (ioclwin cleat ed the k-ft bank ol the ri\er for 
la milevs below Prome. detaihmetu ^\’as stationed at 
l*ock)un-nno“ Avith a \iew to contttiand the western 
tank of the ri\er." Although te|)e4itecll\ attacked 1)y 
he Burmese, it succc’ecleci in mainiainiitg its posilicai.^ 
lns|)ite ol their numerical sU|)etiorit\ the Burmese 
aeic* ap))arenlly unwilling to Icsnc* the* covet of the: 
linigle and to oiler a direct challenge to their enemv. 
I he\ preferred haiassing tactics. I heir arm\, about 
»0,(HM) strong, was divided iitto three eoips, two of 
'\iiich occupied the east bank ol the Irrawaddy. 1 he 
kit corps, about 15,000 strong, comnta tided by Malta 
an old and ex|H*riencecl geiu*ral deputed from 

' Konbaunosci Ynzawin, \()1. 11, i)i>. 407-‘'0S. 

‘ Town in rrnitit* di^trirl. 

WiIm)!!, noiunicnt.s, No. 152(A). 

MVilson, No. 152(11), 152iC), 152(1)). 

* Tliat is the nanit.* fouiul in iht* Hii.cjlisli (locimienls. 
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ihc caj)ital lo introduce a new system of rondiuting tlu- 
war, was stockaded in the jungles at Simhigon and 
H\ala\, u|jon the Na-weng' river. I’he centre, undei 
the command of (he Krc-\V oou-glic(\“ consisting ol 
‘10,000 men. was strongh entrenched in an almosi 
inaccessible |josiiion on the hills of Napadee, a com- 
manding ridge on tlie Irrawadd\. The right, iindei 
llu- oideis ol Suddoowooii,' occaijiied the west hank ol 
the IrraAvadcU, stiongh stockade^!, and defendcTl h\ 
artilleiA 

I nwilling an\ longei to tolerate^ the annoyance 
and in(()n\eniencc‘ caiis(‘d b\ Burmese marauding 
parlies, (.eneial (]ain|)b(‘ll decided to make a general 
attack uj)on c\ei\ accc’ssihle part ol the Buimese line. 
On Deccniber 1 a combined naval and military attack 
was made upon Simbigon. Thc‘ attack was led b\ 
Oolonel (jodwin. The Bunnc'sc* hit .‘100 dead upon 
the giound (including (General Maha Nofiiow), with 
the whole (dinmissat iat, and oihcT store's, guns, about 
aOO muskets and more* than 100 (lassav horses. On 
Dc'cembc*! 1! a conibinc?d naval and militarv attack was 
inaclcr ujM)n the Buimesc* ceniic*. Within a shoit time 
the Burmese wereclrivc*n IVoju all theii defences in the 
vallev and look shelter in the liills. 'I1u‘ hills, covered 
with strong stockades, could onlv be* ascended bv a 


* .\ rivtT in llic iTonu^ ilistritl, risiin; in tlu- IVi^n Voiio 
Mountains. 

* That IS tile name louiiil in the I;n.nlisli tloenineiils. 1 1 
Iiad ( ondueted llie iieRoliatioii.s in Septeiiilu r and Oetoher. 

® Thai is the name found in the ICn.^lish doeumeni>. 

* Wilson, J'^rcuwcnls, Tso. l.*S3(A). 
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liifkuli road. Yet the British troops advanced, and 
(cupied the whole of the formidable |)osition, nearly 
lirce miles in extent. I'he delear of the liurmese arm\ 
ill the east bank of the Ifrawadd) was t()m|)lete.' On 
)e(C‘mber 5 'Brigadier-Ckmeral Coiion al Lacked the 
hirmcse right wing and scoied *a most comi)lete 
iiccess'. 1 he Burmese left their stockades, which were 
.Her on lound bv British iioops to be completely 
iianned and ()ccn})iecl In guns. In this attack also the* 
lotilla co-operated with the aiin\." 

After these deleats the Burmese commanders 
\ithclrew their flanking p.nties, and (ieneral Caimpbell 
.isily re-established Irec* c emnuinic ation along the* 
rrawadeb. Instead of waiting foi the incnitablc* 
cnewal of Burmese attack hc‘ decided to achance 
icrthward in pursuit ol the rctirating arm>. He 
cached Wethtikan on Deccinbca !) and pushed loi- 
\ard to Mye-de as lapiclh as jHissible. On their wa\ 
lie Hoops sullered from a lua\\ fall of rain, which 
entinued for 30 hoins, interleied \\ith the transport 
md damaged the piovisions. An nutbrc:ak of cholera 
ollowed. On hisaiiixal at M\e-dc? (ieneral (lampbell 
otmd it de.serted. He ie})oued, “The countrv over 
diich the arnn has marched, bears am])le testimoii) 
o the jxinic and disma\ in which the tmemy has 
iciired; Avhile the numerous 'dead and ebing, lying 
‘hout the cc)untr\. afford a melaiichoh |)roof of the 
misery and pri\ations which his troops are suflering. 
His loss in killcxl and wounded all the prisoners affirm 


' Wilson, Docuiiiculs, Nn 153(A). 
“ Wilson, Pocttincnis, No. 154(11). 
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U) 1ki\c been \erv <>rcai. and desenions to a gicai oxinri 
an; dail\ taking place.”' 

Coniniodore Sir Janies Biisbane" led the Flolilhi 
iij) the ii\er and an'i\ed oil M\e-de on December 17 
All along the banks Burmese stockades were found 
desen ed. I'lie (iommodore wioii* to (ieneral (^amj)- 
bell, “ it is impossible not to be struck with a 
degree ol admiration ai the hap|)\ dioice of situation 
o( ihe (‘iieiin s jinsitions. aided as lhe\ are bv the dei i 
ded naiinal ad\aniages which the lact‘ of the coumrv 
presents. Ihe extensixe and foimidable works . . 
(ould ha\e been erected onl\ In the manu;;il labour of 
the masses of men at the (ommand of a barbarous 
goxernmeiit ... I (annot imagine why the eneiin 
should ha\e so hastily reliiKiuished tluan. unless the 
reeent successes of yom force, and the* knowledge ol 
\our adxance, had . . . operated on their fears.” 
A\Y*akened bv losses in the held, bx desertion, and bx 
disease, disheaitened bx the rapid adxance of the 
British army, the Burmese completeix lost theii morale, 
and made a jirecijiitate retieat to Me-lown on the righi 
bank oi the Irrawaddx. 

\\’hile (Tcneral (Campbell was pi o( ceding up Ironi 


‘Wilson, Docuiiicnly, No. l.xs(\). 

Moilererl llie Royal Nav> in !7S7, N.i\iil Coininaml-r. Ra-i 
Indies, Raronel ; died in New Soiuli Wale^, 182ti. 

• Ivelter datefl I»eceinlier IS, 1825. XX’ilson, I /oiuiuctil N*' 
155(C). .Xnollier oflieer wrote, “ bolli sides of the river (\^ln^•l1 
in tin’s ])art is narrow) were lluis stroniilv defended, it would 
have heui inipossibK* for the I'hUilla to ])ro(eed np until eillui' 
side had lx eii reduced, had not the enemy, hy hN lhj.:hl, ihu" 
rendere<l niyeaiory one of the very 1 m‘sI ]>r)-.itions and chain ■’* 
litld ileftnces I liax^e ever seen.” -WiNoii, Donth^culs, So. i;55(r>' 
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\l\c-dc, the liiirniesc approached him with an offer to 
oiK'lude peace. The negotiations, howexer, were 
riiiiless/ and hostilities were resumed, aft^r a short 
triic(*, on January hS, ]82h. Alter midnight the Bri> 
iish troops hurriedly (onstructed batteries and broiiglit 
heaxN ordnance from the Flotilla. "I’he Burmese also 
onstructed extensixe and xvell-planned xvorks. I'he 
Mimonade began on januarx 19. British troops crossed 
ihe rixer and carried Me-loxvn- by assault. The Bur- 
iiic‘se suffered a sex ere loss. Specie, to the amount of 
ibout !K),00(1 rupees, a large (piantily of grain, about 
70 horses, together xvith ordnance, ordnance stores, 
irms and ammunition, xvere captured.’' 

After this General ('.ampbell marched north- 
wards, ‘over xery bad roads, but xvithout having 
(Kcision to fire a shot’.’ Early in February he arrived 
*!i the ancient city of Pagan," xvhere the Burmese force, 
amounting to 1 0,000 men, had (oncentrated. The 
(ommand had been entrusted by the King to a daring 
(!iief, Ta-Yca-Soo-gcan*\ xvho xvas knoxxn as ‘King of 
ilie Lower Regions’. He .seems to haxe been a good 
;^(‘neral, for (General Camj)bell reported that his plans 
and ilispositiou of troops exhibited marks of ‘consider- 


‘ Set* below, Cliapter X. 

* A vilbi'e on llie left bank of llu* Irnnvaclily, S.W. from 
lOS miles, N. from Proiue MS miles. 

’ Wilson, Docuincuii^. No. 157(0. S. C., bebruary 

lS2ti, No. 11. 

* Wilson. Dociiuiciils, No. 1,S9(.\). 

* A town on ilie left bank of the Irrawaddy, 99 miles S.W, , 
W. from Ava. 

* This is the name found in the I?ii|^lisli documents. 

28 
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able judgment’. On FebruaiT 9 British troqps cap- 
tured Pagan,' but the Burmese displayed unwontei! 
•courage and resolution in opposing them. The opera 
tions lasted for ttvehe hours and continued over foin 
miles of ground. General Gamphell attributed ilu 
immunity of his troops to the fact that the Burmese 
lacked ‘their usual security behind works, whereby 
they were not onl) protected. Iiiu afforded a rest foi 
their arms, yvhich has often been the cause of consider 
able loss to us whilst acKancing to the attack’.'^ The 
Burmese general lied to the jungles, but was soon 
arrested and executed.' 

Many interesting details about the aims and 
methods of the Burmese were collected from intei 
cepted documents and the dejxisitions of prisoners 
T he Burmese generals seem to have kept up .1 
lolerabl) active system ol espionage. It was said thai 
they had .sanctioned an attempt to as,sassinate sour 
officers of the British army. The Ring had tried d 
obtain assistance from the Emperor of China, who 
however, merely offered to mediate between him aiu' 
the English and promised an as)lum if he were 
compelled to leave his kingdom. It was also reporte; 
that the King had abdicated in favour of his son aiR 
fled from the capital.^ It is impossible for us to asses* 
the truth of these rejiorts. 

From Pagan (ieneral Campbell resumed Id' 

» S. C., llaroh 28, 1826, No. 8. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 160. 

® Wilson, Documents, No. 161. 

“•Wilson, Documents, No. 161. 
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march towards the capital. On his tvay he received 
Inrther o\crtures for peace. The negotiations cul- 
minated in the conclusion ol a treaty at Yandabo, a 
village within four day’s inarch from the capital,* where 
the British army had arrived about the middle of 
February. The victorious army commenced its return 
by water on March 5 and came to Rangoon,^ where no 
time was lost in embarking such portion of it as was 
no longer retjuired. A small forte continued to occupy 
Rangoon for some months after the conclusion of peace 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty. General 
Campbell paid a brief v isit to Ckilcutta in April and 
leturned to Rangoon.* 


We have tried to reconstruct a brief account of 
tile military and tiaval operations of the British forces 
in Assam and Burma from the official rejiorts sub- 
mitted by military and naval officers to their superiors, 
riu’se reports are in no case contradicted by the state- 
ments of competent contemporary observers like Snod- 


' If Ihc had been sulKhuHl, sa>^ Siiod.kjrafss, ‘ihe 

^'‘>un would have fled, for a season, lo some distant part of 
tlu ir extensive empire, and have left the Indian ('loveninient the 
iib re honour of havin.ij coiujuered ti eonntiv whieli Ihev could 
lint retain ; and from which necessilx would soon compel them 
retire, without ”ain or profit, and with the ruinous burthen 
the exjienses of tiic war ujion their own shoulders.* {Sarraih'C 
llic liunncsc Hu;, p. 284). 

•Wilson, Documents, No. 172. 

• Wilson, Historical .Sketch, p. 93. 
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i^rnss* iind Hiu clock.* Koiilxiiiugsc l Yazawni enables 
us to (IraAv an incomplete and unsaiisfactory picture 
(onK 40 j)aoes heino devoted to ilie war) of the stale ol 
iliings behind ilie Jiunnese lines. Some* inlorination 
nn lliis point nia\ also be extracted from the deposition 
nl four residents in Burma- -Hen r\ (Wniger, )ohn 
Laird, Adoniram judson and Aga Mahomed— which 
was lecorded b\ John (aawiurd after the war.‘ It may 
!)(• claimed, thereloie, that, on the whole, our souices 
.ire fairly exhaustive and accurate, although it must 
l)(‘ recognised that we do not know much about the 
lUirmese point of view. 

The collapse ol Burma cannot be attributed to 
iIk‘ cowardice of her soldiers. Sir Thomas Mtmro 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington, “Lhe armies . . . . 
<)! Ava, are .... a most miseiable halLarmed rabble, 
i^ieaih inferioi to the peons of any Indian Zemindar. 
I liev are the best ditchers and stockaders since the 
iinie ol the Romans, but as a military bod) they are 
hide belter than an asseiliblage of badly armed tank- 
diggc’rs.”’ But Robertson, who knew' Burma better, 
observes: “Contemptible warriors as the Burmese 

iiKiv be, expel icnce has provcxl that it is only by the 


^ AutlKjr t)f \ivnitivc of Ihc Uiinncsc ll'to ; enUT-jd servire in 
. married Sir Arcliibald Campbell’s daii.t^hler ; later immioted 
nb nant-Colonel. 

^ Vnlluir of Mciooir of the Ihicc Cooipuiyiii's of Sir Archibald 
^ ^^lupbcU's Army in Jva; entered service in 1815; Deputy Assis- 
Vdjulaiit-Gener.d at bead -quart cr.s of the Kxpeditiemary 
J'"nv in the I'irst An.i«k)-Bunne‘^e AVar ; afterwards .Alajor-General 
Henry Havelock of Mulinv fame. 

■*' Wilson, Docunu’nls, No. 174(A, U, C, D). 

* t'lleij', Life of Muuio, Vol. 11, p. 156. 
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Aery best troops in oui service, that they »tan hr 
prompth dri\en from such stockaded entrenchnicni'i 
as they can in the course of a da\ construct; and then 
not Avithout a loss of life." This experienced ciAiliaii 
makes it dear that niucli of the trouble suffered b\ 
Sir Archibald Clampbell Avas due to the preAaleat 
tendencA to despise the litninese as a contemptible 
eneiu).' AN'ilson, A\ho had many opportunities to knem 
the truth. saAs, “. . . . unaccustomed to civilised Avai 
fare, theA (i.r., the liurmese) neither gaAe nor expected 
to recei\e cpiarter; and AvhereAcr. therefore, unable to 
escape. thcA rushed desperately upon the bayonets ol 
their as.sailants, and often proAoked their death b\ 
treacherousU attempting to elfect that of the soldiers 
liA Avhom they had been oAercome and sjiared."- 

If Ate cannot disparage the Bttrmese soldier, \v(‘ 
cannot minimise the strength and militars Aalue of tin 
stockades constructed by him. Sir Thomas Munro Avas 
cpiite correct in describing the Ikirmcse as ‘the besi 
ditchers and stockaders since the time of the Romans'. 
In the course of our narraiise Ave hase on more thin 
one occasion referred to the excellent use Avhich tlir 
Burmese might liaAc made of their stockades. 

The re.sjxMisibility for the Burmese delwcle should 
be attributed in a large measure to the commanders, 
all of Avhom lacked the supreme gift of leadership, and 
most of Avhom displayed un(|uesti()nable signs ni 
coAvardice. On man) occasions they made a precipitate 

* Poiilical tucidnuls nf the First Uiiriiicsr War, pp. 221----' 

228, 

* ilistoiical .Sketch, p. .At. Compare Harvey’s view ; Caiiihii‘‘''' 
History of India, \'ol. V, p. 560. 
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ictreat instead of defending strong jiositions. E\cn 
Maha Bandula, ihe greatest Burmese general of the 
(lay, failed to make good use of tlie victory at Ramu 
and hastened the destruction of his army by his anxiety 
m secure spectacular success. Burmese generals were 
not trained in the dilficult ait of war. I’hey depended 
on traditional methods and actpiired experience in 
desultory warfare against Siam and A.ssam. Moreover, 
a Burmese arjstrocrat might secure the tommand of an 
army as a reward for his suctess in political intrigues. 
Such amateur generals could not be expected to cou- 
liont on ecjual terms bonalide military officers with 
good training, thorough acc|uaintance with Western 
methods, and wide experieme in many Helds. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Burmese generals lailed to 
make good use of the ge()graphical and climatic 
leatures of their country. 

Sir riioiuas .\Iunro was not (ptite correct in des- 
(libing the Burme.se army as ‘a most miserable h.iil- 
aimed rabble', l)ut its xirgani.sation and ecpiipmeiit 
(ertainly left much to be dc^sired. Ihcrc was a .small 
standing army, but the conduct of the Invulncr&hles 
during the war betrayed its weakness. Snodgra-ss says 
tliat in Burma “e\ery man was by profession a soldier, 
liable at all times to be cdled upon for military sci- 
'ice at the plea.surc of the .sovereign . But these 
peasants received no military training worth the name, 
and. generally speaking, they were neither fed nor 
aimed by the State. I'he artillery was bad,’ and tfic 

' "Witti field artillerj wiiiili diited fnim ttie time of Queen 
Idi/abelh, and muskets wliieli were tied together with rattan,^ 
ite eondilions were tioiuiless for victory against Ruropean trooiis. 
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soldiers were not proj)erIy trained to use it cirpeti\el\ 
Hoav (C)uld llie a\eras>e Biirincse soldier, dragf^ed h\ 
the threat of toil me IVoin his plough, ill-equipped, 
under fed, dest‘i ted 1)\ his eoniniander in the hour ol 
erisis, sa\e his eountrx from the lolh of his lulers and 
the determined and organised pressure of a jK)werful 
enenu 

Ii seems ihai the Burmese Cioxernment lail(‘d lo 
utilise to the lulksl c'xtent the man-power at its (om 
mand." On his xxax horn Rangoon to Ava in 1821 
Judson obserxed no j)reparation IV)i war until reaching 
Frome. where he heard that troops xvere being raiscvl 
‘in all the |)ioNinces aboxe that j)lace\ As he advanced 
tow^irds the* capital he saw the conscripts leaving iheii 
xillages.’ Hktc* is no leason to c|uestion the authenii 
city of this statement. It shoxvs that the Burmc‘se 
(ioxernment did not laise trooj)s in the Delta. |)ic' 
sumably because no leliance could be placed on tin 

(Scolt, Bunua, ]). 1{)5) Yet iIk- iimskelr\ iiiul lire of ilit 

Jtuniicse was {('ambridtic Hi.slory of India, X'ol. V, ]>. 

* Judson ’s de])osiiion eonlaiii', the lolloNMiiii Ihtnnese esiiiiiaU' 
of the h.edilni.Lr ciiialiiics of llie Rrilish soldiers : “The\ (/ <’ . 
the Ihirinese) lonsider them {i.c., the lirilish) nearly invineihle, 
fieree and blood-thirsty, and possessin^^ ahnosl su])ernaluiMl 
powers. I have heard them eoinpare them, in action, to a parti- 
cular class of demons called Jiain, that accordiii,i( to Ihirinaii 
notions, feed on human llesh They ha\e compared the rapidii' 
of their movements U) a x\hirlwiiid. The skill of Kurupeaii'^ m 
the use of artillery . . . asioiiishes them, and is iiieompreheii 
sihle to them.” 

® “The Rurmese host was the j^reatesl in Iheir history 
600 ^.mns, 35,000 muskets, and a cadre of 70,000. Hxcejit 4,0fi() 

household trooiis they were a mass levy Canibnd.j' 

History of India, Vol. V, p. 559. 

Wilson, Dociiwciits, p. 229. 
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loyally of tlic 'ralainf>s. As the war proceeded the 
Burmese Government (xperienced increasing difficulty 
in raising new recruits e\en in the non-'ralaiiig area. 
\ga Mahomed said, “It was almost impossible to 
assemble 500 or 1,000 imm. imd Avhen th(*y were got 
together, they were rogues and ^agabon(ls, picked up 
al)out the streets ol A\a. Die King heard that the 
l.nglish ])aid their troops monlhb, and considered that 
this was the reason why they fought so well. Latterly, 
a bo inty of 100 and 150 ticals were given, but lew 
i I oops obtained. Lhe soldiers |jiirchasecl fine cloths, 
ate opium and gunja, but at llie first sight of the 
Kuropean troojxs, ran oil. "' 

Owing to the isolation oi Burma Irom the lesL of 
ilie world, except Ghiua and Siam, the Court of A\a 
lailed to grasp the charattei ol tlu‘ war. All attem])^ 
ol ilu* British (icnerimieni to a\oid war were inter- 
jneted as signs ol timidity." Ilu* King’s sister told 
|udson “that it yvas obvious the English wen* alraid 
to fight; that their condiui on the frontier y\as mean 
and cowardly;^ that they were always disposed to treat 
and not to fight: and upon some occasions, when the 
Biirinan and British troops met, the British officers held 
ti|) their hands to entirat the Burmans not to advance. ‘ 
I lu* Bi'itish yverc‘ considered as ‘merchants who iiad 
lored a few mercenarv soldicns to fight loi them 
Mie Pi ince of I harrawadd) told Judsoii, I hey 


' Wilson, Pocinncnis, ]). 239. 

‘ Wilson, Docunicnti^, p. 220. 

‘ Wilson, nocumcut.s, p. 230. 

* Wilson, i)()r/oiic’nt.s p. 224. 
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tominue to conquer and govern the black strangers 
\\ ith caste (Hindus), ivho ha\c puny Iranies and no 
courage. TJiey ha\e ne\er \et fought with so strong 
and bra\e a people as the liuvnians. .skilled in the use 
of .sword and sjjeai. If they once fight with us, and 
A\e ha\e an oj)j)onunit\ of manifesting our bravery, it 
will be an exain|)le to the black nations, who are now 
slaves to the Knglish. and encourage them to throw oil 
their \oke".' liandula assured the King that for the 
cotK|uest ol Bengal he would requiie only ‘kidas, oi 
sfi angers, and not a single Burman'.“ E\'en after the 
landing of the British arms at Rangoon “it was the 
general belief that the English had tome to burn and 
jjlunder the countis, and c.'ury olt the inhabitants, in 
the manner practised by the Burniiuis atid Siamese 
towards each other on the frontier". When the King 
‘issued orders for raising an arms to dri\e the strangers 
out of the countrs', he ‘e\pre.s.sed a hope that the kulus 
wotild not run awa\ before the arris al of his arms, 
as their fire-arms woidd be ol great service tosvtirds the 
conquest ol Siam’.' Such astounding misconceptions 
about the strength ol the enemy and the character ol 
the ss'ar could not but end in disaster. 

In sjnte of these serious defects the Burmese wcri' 
not easily sanqtiished. I'he loss to the British in men 
and money was enormous. The total exjjenditure was 
about five millions sterling.' The number of li\es 

^ Wilson, Dociniioils, p. 230. 

* Wilson, Docunicnt.s, p. 224. 

® Wilson, Documents, ])p. 224-225. 

* .Vt'cortlin.t: to Wilson (cuniinuation of Mill’s History 
liriiish India, \’ol. Ill, Clia])lCT IV) a lar;,;e portion of 
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sacrificed was, considering the miniber actually killed 
in action, almost incredible. A report by Major 
Alexander Bulloch, pre^nted to Parliament in 1841, 
contains the following figures: “ The whole number of 
Ihitish troops that landed in Rangoon in the first 
instance was, exclusive of ollicers, 3,58b. The number 
()| reinforcements does not a])pear, but that of the 
deaths was 3,115, of whicli not more than 150 occurred 
in action or from wounds. ()l about 150 officers, lb 
were killed in action or died in c‘onse(|uence of their 
^\()unds, and 45 died from disease.' In Arakan the 
loss in action was none, but of the a\erage strength of 
(he two regiments, amounting to 1,001 men, 595 died 
in the country in the (ourse ol eight months, and of 
those who quitted it not more than halt were ali\e at 
the end of twehe months’.- 

The prolongation of the war and the unnecessarily 
large sacrifice of blood were to a large extent due to 
ilu’ complete lack of co-ordination between the military 
and the political authorifies in India. Lord iVriiherst 
'\as severely criticised b\ the Directors as well as the 
IJritish public for his failine to supply the Expedi- 
lioiucy Force Avith proAisions and transport.' Snodgiass 

Hnlilars i*xpeiiiliuire nncis unnetTSsarily iiicurml ; .... a uu>sl 

^ ()])im<)ii sc-, lUs to luutr l) 0 en eiiUilaiiiea of the 
Mi-i ntith of the Burman^ ; aiul laryc ami lieavilv ariiieil boilies 
'M-re consequently sent to ])crforin what tv\o or tliree rcj^iiiieiith, 
111 litl\ eqiiip])etl, would have e€''.‘'ily accomplished. 

‘ According to Havelock (Mcwoh\s, Appendix) the total los.s 
>11 Hiirnia (excludini* .\rakan an<l Assam) amounted to 3,2.-,- 
I'liiropeans and 1,766 Indians. 

* Quoted in Ireland, The Province of Burma, Vol. 1, p. 29. . 

•’In their Secret Letter dated August 3, 1824, the Director.s. 
I'li'^ervcd that the want of bullocks in Ckneral Cainpbeirs army 
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sa\s, “Tlic iiroiy cainc iinprcn idcd Avith the nicccs.san 
c(]iiipiiicnt for achancing citlicr l)\ land or Avater". 
Want of fresh lood resulted in nuuh suHerint*’ and 
illness. As the Avar advanced and the sii(ferinf>s of tin 
troo|)s came lo public: notice in Kngland, the un])opii 
laritv of Lord Amherst's (iovernnient naturallv in 
creased. At the conclusion ol the Avar the (loiirt (A 
Directors ollered its unanimous thanks to Sir Lhomas 
Munro, Sii Archibald C^ampbell. (Commodore lirisbaiu 
and the* military and naval ollicers who had taken pan 
in tile operations, but it could not reach unanimit\ 
when the |)ro])osal oi thanking the (iovernor-Cieneral 
was accepted.^ 

Indeed, at one stage ol the war the atithoritic’s in 
London seriouslv entertained thoughts of recallin.u 
Lord Amheist. After the costh wars of Lord Hastings 
the C>)urt of Directors wanted peace and retrencliment: 
Lend Amherst gave them a long and mismanaged uai 
Lord (atr/on savs, ‘ From the end of 1825 the shij) ol 
Amheist was labouring in ver) heavy waters, and he A\.n 
(jnlv saved lor a time by the robust common sense ol ilu 


n 'mailer of eeiisim- eillitr on the Supreme (lovernmein >>1 
■on llie Comniiinder of llie expedition, if not on both of lliem’. 

A Fbiro])ean soldier who look A>arl in the war eliar]L;es 
Vmliersi’s (hiverniiKiil of ne^leel . lo Ihe s])iriliial w.in’- 

llie lirilisli tnjoijs, while on service in ihe field’. Diirin.i^ ili' 
war, he says, “Ihere was no such persfin as a tliaplain aliaili''! 
to llie Irciops”, nor was there any provision for the perforiiiaii' ‘ 
of divine service. In his own corps the Sahhath was ohser\<‘l 
l>y officers coinmandini; coinjianies readini; Articles of War »•> 
their men. {Historical Uccord of the J'/rs/ luiropcan Ncfiiui' '''• 
pp. SI 1-512). 

' Political Department Notificalio:i, Alay 14, 1827. 



PLAN I-'OR AMIIKRSl’s RKCALL -M'v 

Duke of Wellington rhc Duke wrote to the 

I’linie Minister, Lord Liver))ool, on Octoher 10. 1825. 

1 am aware ol the power ol the Ck)urt of Directors' to 
U'inove the CiO\'cinor-(»eneral." But in niy opinion it 
would he better, both lor the ptd)lic interest and for 
i!te honour ol the indixiduals (oncerned. that the\ 
siiottld remote him against the will ol the (i(i\ertiment 
ili.ni that we should be guiltt of injustice’.' Aftei 
leading the (ioternor-deneral’s defence the Cabinet 
I el used to be a party to his dismissal. Lord Cur/on 
says, “For months the utthappy (iovernor-Cleneral, 
sej)aratcd by tiearly six months from English news, was 

left iti almost daily expectation of being recalled 

In Augitst 1820 he made uj> his mind to resign. Bitt 
111 May 1827 there arrited a Resolution of 'I’hanks and 
lomplinietits from the Court, as a belated solatium for 
iiis pretious sufferings. Nevertheless his resignation, 
])roliered on the score of ill health, was ac(;e{)ted ....”' 
lord .Amherst left Calcutta in March. 1828. 


' Hriliah (iovi'nntii’}ii /»/ India. Vul. II, ])p. 101-192. 

^ Section 22 of Pill’s India Acl, 1784, pro\ idt d dial “it >IialI 
•'lul may be lawful to and for the Kinj^’s Alaje.sly, liis Jleirs and 
Successors, by an\ \Vrilin.i 4 or InslruineiU under liis or their 
Alanual, countersii^ned by the Secretary of State, or for 
du Court ol Directors id the saitl rnited Company for ihe Time 
by Writing under their Hands, to remove or recall the 
I'lesent or any future (lovernor-dencral of I'orl William in 

'''•n.v;al The Directors could, legally, recidl the Governor- 

Cciieral even without the apjfroval of the King {i.c., the Cabinet) 
bord Kllenborough was recalled by the Court of Directors with- 

the approval of the Hoard of Ctmtrol. vSee A. C. Hanerjee, 
liidian Constitutiomil Pociivtcnls, Vol, I, j)]). 83, 235. 

* l/ord Curzon, Britiiii Govciinnein in India, Vol. II, p. 192. 

* British Government in India, Vol. II, p. 192. 
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There is no doubt that the Supreme 00x^1101011! 
committed mistakes and protracted the duration of the 
war b\ their failure to send regi lar shipments of pro- 
xisions' and carriage cattle. Sir riiomas Miinro stated 
the position very fairly when he wrote to tl e Duke of 
^V^ellingtoll, “There has been no want of energy or 
decision at any lime in attacking the enemy; but there 
has certainh liten a great want of nian\ of the arrange- 
ments and combinatiotis by which the movements of 
an army are facilitated, and its sticcess renilered iiiort 
certain. There were no doubt great dilficultics: everv 
thing was new; the cotintry was dillicult, and the 
■climate was destrtictive; but still, more enterprise in 
exjiloring the routes and passes on some otcasions, and 
more foresight on others in ascertitiniiig in time the 
means of conxeyance and subsistence, and xvhat 'vas 
jiracticable, and xvhat xvas not, xvould have saved much 
time.” ■ On another occasion he wrote, “ . . . . great 
injustice is done to him (i.c., laird Amherst) in the idle 
clamour xvhich has been raised against him. His 
situtition xvas a xery arduous one. He xvas nexv n» 
India:' the Burmese xverc an enemy entirely unknown 


‘ vSir Tlioniiis IMuiiro wrote Ihfit “one of the most serioii^ 
•obslac'lo to the proj^etTition of iiiililary oiKTalions from KanK<>oii, 
ifs the want f)f Iiotli salt and fresh provisions for Kuropeaiis ” 
(t'lleiii^, Li/c of Muido, Vol. II, p. 384). 

•Letter dated .\pril 16, 1826. (Oleij;, Life oj Mitnin, Vol. Ih 
]). 160). 

’ At the ver\ lie.uinnin.ij of the wav I./ord .\mherst fraiikh 
wrote to Sir Tlufinas Miinro, “Arrani^ements like lliese are fdJ‘ 
lieyond the reach of my experience.*’ (t'deij^, Lift' of t/a//'*'- 
Vol. TI, ]). 100). In a letter to the Court of Directors (Deceiiii'i’' 
23, 1825) the Supreme Government observed that the want 
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lo us; wc were ignorant of their military force — of 
{heir inode of warfare — of their resources, and of the 
Uicc of their country/’ / 'Fhese \ iews of a competent 
ohser\er, frankly expressed in the pri\acy of non-official 
correspondence, conslitute the most plausible justifica- 
lioii of Lord Amherst's management of the war. 

While censuring the cixil authorities for the mis- 
nianagcmcnt ol the wai, xve must not forget to hold the 
iniliuiry authorities responsible lor serious technical 
miiitikes. Havelock’s narraiixc shows that stormers 
were sent to take strong Burmese stockades without 
staling ladders; ‘se()oys, sent into action without a 
siilfening of British infantr), were so often routed that 
ilieir moral declined and they were obsessed with a 
I)elief that Burmese warriors had magical powers’. 
<)xving to the jirexalence of epidemics and the absence 
of proper medical airangements Sir Archibald Cainp- 
liell ‘sometimes had only 1500 effectives’.^ This was 
iwobably partly resjionsible for the technical mistakes 
noticed by Haxelock, but something xvas perhaps due 
to that curious military obstinacy which occasionally 
refuses to admit and rectify errors of judgment. It is 
interesting to note that Colonel Godwin, who played 
a prominent part in this war, deliberately continued 


nrsli (iieat, which a.ij;j;ravateil the sivkiu’hS of Kuropcan troops 
•'r’viinallv caiiscil Iw an unforeseen outbreak of ei)i(k*inir fever, uas 
'liK* entirely tc) tlie tlesertioii of Rani;oon by local inhabitants. 
‘•>11 event which could not have been anticipated.’ 

’ Gleij-, Life of Munro, Vol. 11, p. 175. Wilson, Docimwtits, 
^ 1. 242-243. vSee also vSecrct Letter to Court, March 18, 1826, 
*'*ira 48. 

* Cambridf^c llistoty of India, Vol. V, p. 560. 
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the same polity wlteii he tommandetl the British avm\ 
ill the Second Anglo-Biiiniese AVar. On October 2. 
1852. Lord Dalhousie wrote about him: “The war of 
1821-25-2() ivas a perfect wav. and nothing that was 
not done then can be done now — cxerything that was 
done then must be done o\er again now.” On Decem- 
ber 1. 1852. the (loternor-deneral wrote again: 
” . . . . he will hear no one, see no one, trust no otie. 
beliete no one — beliete nothing e.xcept what he thinks 
himself, founded on what it was in 1825."' While 
Havelock, a junior ofliccr. detected mistakes which he 
publich criticised within two years of the conclusion 
of the war,- Godwin, a .senior officer, continued to hold 
till his death that ‘the war of 1824-25-2(5 was a perfect 
wai ’ ! 


‘ C. llauerjet, Aiincxalion of Hunna, pjj. 126-127. 
•Havelock’s book was publislied in 1828. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ANGLO-BURMESE TREATIES OF 1826 


A few days Ijcfoie the declaration of war Lord 
Amherst defined his war .tints in an elaborate minute.' 

I he fundamental jM'inciple to he observed in deter- 
iiining- ‘the terms which should be imjtosed on the 
Uirman monarch’ was defined in the following words: 

... as any actite and successful hostilities in which 
ic ma\ engage with that proud, arrogant and irascible 
icople, will necessarily make them for ever our fixed 
ltd deadly enemies, e\ ery maxim of .sound policy sug- 
,csts that, when once this (lovernment has embarked 
I measures for coercing them, it should recjtiire such 
oiKcssions as mtist materially circtimsci ibe their meatis 
il doing future injury to the British |)owcr,” In pur- 
nance of this principle the (foxernor-fieneral decided 
li.ii ‘the entire etacuation and the formal renunciation 
I all right and dominion in the conquered countries® 

:• C., Fel)ruan 20, 1824, No. 1. 

.\])|)ari.'iitlv Lovil .VuiluTst was not im’partil to forro Bmuia 
" u]> territories wliicli were Iier iiitejrral portions. He wrote 

” Sir Tliuiiias Munro on .\pril 2, 1824, "I am not at all sure 
'I'lt ilie (listneinberiiieiit -of the Hurinese empire, even if we hail 
I'"- means of efteetiiiK it, is in event to he desireil. The halanee 
now tolerably equal between them am! the Siamese, ami 

help to keep eaeh other in iheek ” Sir Thomas Jlunro 
■'■plied, . . .sueh kiiiKdoms as these (i.e., Burma and Siam) are 
'I a perpetual state of flueluatioii, and ean never, lor an\ 1on,i; 
‘"f'od, remain, like the old governments of Ruro])e, within the 
siiiie limits, (lur liest policy is not to look .so much to the 
'reservation of any balance between them, as to the weakening of 

29 
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of Assam, Cassay (including Manipur) and) perhajjs 
Arakan, with their dependencies* should be ‘insisted on 
as indispensable conditions* of peace. But these coun- 
tries were not to be annexed to the British Empire; 
they were to be ‘placed in the situation of dependent 
and protected states, subject to the payment of sucli 
tribute only as might suiricc to cover the expense in- 
curred by their protection.’ Such a ]:)olicy. liorcl 
Amherst bclie\ed, would ‘afford security to our Eastern 
frontier.’ It would at the same time pnne the 
generosity of tlie Company; the liberation of 
peoples of Assam and Arakan from ‘the tyranny oi 
Burman despotism’ was ‘not unworthy of the attention 
of a great and generous Government’. ^V^ith regard to 
Manipur, Lord Amherst suspected that, owing to tlic 
long and intimate relations of the Burmese Kings wit 
that principality, the extension of British influena' 
there would be viewed with ‘jealousy and alarm’ by tin 
Court of Ava. So he'decided to settle tfie.tjuestion ol 
extending British protection to that hill State affci 
receiving a detailed report from the man on the spol 
David Scott. With regard to Arakan, the Go\ernni 
General refused to accept the recommendation nt 
Captain Canning in favour of the annexation of that 
province to the British Empire. He believed that the 
Aiags ‘cherished the deepest resentment against ilR'it 
oppressors, as well as the most ardent d(*sire to reco^el 
their long lost patrimony.’ 

These preliminary observations of the Go\ein(H' 


that power whidi is most able to disturb onr fronliiT.’ 
Life of Munro, Vol. II, pp. 110, 115-116). 
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.•(.'iicral naturally • lost their force under the pressure 
tl the war, and we shall he sadly disappointed if we 
(K)k for the germs ol the treaty of Yandabo in the 
niiiute of February 20. 1824. Scott had already 
>uggested the necessity of retaining ]X)sse.ssion of Assiim 
liter the expulsion of the Ikirmese.’ On March 4, 
1824. («iptain Canning .suggested that one of the prin- 
ipal conditions of peate should be the payment of the 
.■\j)enses of the Avar.’ ^^’hen he Avas sent to Rangoon 
IS the Ciovernor-fieneral’s Political Agent and ‘Joint 
Clomraissioner for executing on the part of the British 
(ioAernment any treaty that may be negotiated with 
tile Burmese’, he Avas instructed to ascertain Avhether 
the King of Burma Avould be able to pay a large Avar 
indetnnity, to demand ‘the remoAal and public disgrace 
(-1 the four Rajas of Artiktin Avhose language and con- 
duct have iiiA'ariably been so disrespectful and AioleiAt 
toAvtirds the British Government’, to ask for ‘the restora- 
tion of all property of Briti.sh .subjects plundered or 
lonfiscated during the Avar', to require ‘the exemption 
ol all British sessels frequenting Rangoon and other 
poits of the Burman Empire from certain degrading 
and vexatious port regulations to Avhich they are now 
subject’, and, lastly, to secure ‘j)ermission for the per- 
manent residence of a Political Agent :md Consul at 
Kangoon with a forlified fhvelling house and a guard 
lor personal •.security’.'' He Avas informed, howcAer, 
•hat the last two conditions .should not be insisted on 
'll received with any particular display of jealousy and 


' S. C., February 13, 1834, No. 15. 
* S. C., Mareh 12, 1824, No. 4. 

C., March 20, 1824, No. 17. 
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alarm’.' lo ilicsc new demands was soon added :i 
c laim for 'ilie safety and indemnity of the Manipurians'. 
Scou's report had coininced the (iovernor-General ol 
‘the importance to Hiiti.sh interc'sts of establishing the 
inciejiendence’ of Manijnir. At the same time Gambhii 
Singh was informed that his only chance of regaining 
his ancestral throne la\ in ‘the degu'e ol acti\e assist- 
ance and co-operation' oflered by him to the British 
(iovernnient.- 

In April, 182f. Robertson. Magistrate of Chitta- 
gong. reported to the Go\ eminent that, in his opinion,' 
‘the sepal ation of Aracaii from the Burmese dominions' 
was ‘a most desirable event’. "The retention of that 
province bv the Burmese." he observed, “will leave 
them the means of gratifying at some future period 
their desire of injuring us by all those* petty modes ol 
annovance which, though not serious enough to be 
publiclv resented bv again having recourse to arms, 
may still, as heretofore, lie more than the ordinarv 
jiolice can prevent”. 4’he restoration of the jmiviiuc. 
to the Mag.s he considered as unwi.se, for they were 
likelv to prove ‘troublesome’ neighbours. Moreov'-i 
they coulcl not be expected to form ‘a Ciovernniciit ol 
sufficient strength and .stabilitv to stand unsupported'. 
'I here were two jjarties led liy two climants to the 
throne cjf Arakan — a minor son of Kingbering and a 
man named Hynja, a descendant of a former usurpei 
Under the circumstances, Arakan could flourish best 
under British rule. Arakan was likely to attract ni:m? 

* S. C.. March 26, 1824, No. 17. 

* S. C., April 20, 1824, No. 9, 14. 
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Bengali settlers: “ijic soil is so l‘a\ourable to the giwvth 
nl rice that, were the Bengalees relieved from their 
(head of the Burmese, half the land now eo\ered ^^ilh 
inngles would in a few years be rendered productive.”' 

Soon after the capture of Rangoon C/aptain 
( anning wrote a letter to the Burmese Ministers, stat- 
ing distinctly the terms on which the (io\ernor-C»eneral 
was piepaied to conclude peace." He? demanded the 
(wa( nation of Assam, (lachar and jaintia, the relin- 
<|iiishment of all claims to the island of Shahpuri and 
die principality of Manipur, the acc:e|)tanc:e of such 
a boundary between (Chittagong and Arakan as the 
Biitish (iovernment might deteimine, the payment of 
ihe cost of war, the dismissal and public disgrace of the 
Inur Rajas of Arakan whose language and conduct to- 
wards the British (iovernment were disrespectful, the 
iclease of all British subjec ts confined during the war, 
die restoration of all British propertv jdundered or 
(onlisc:atcd during the war, exemption of all British 
shi|)s from degrading and* vexatious regulations at Bur- 
iiuse ports, and the establishment of a permanent 
Biitish Political Agent and Consul at Rangoon with a 
Ion died dwelling and guard for personal security. * No 
ie])l^ seems to have been received at the British camp. 
Biobably the victorv of Raiiiu and the intcTpretation 
put by the Burmese upon the British .successes in 
Kangoon cncouragc^d them to reject this ofler. But the 
"successive defeats siillered l)y the Burmese during the 
^ust fenv months ol the war led them to make an aboi- 


' S. C., April 30. 1924, No. 30. 

* S. C., June 18, 1824, No. 4. 

' I'orei.tjn Misoellcnitous, No. 179. 
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li\e attempt for opening negotiations in *Januar\. 
IS25.‘ 

In Jnh. ltS25. the Conimander-in-Chief, Sii 
Edward Paget. oI)ser\ed. “ as we iKoe sulficieiii 

grounds to come to the conelnsion that no disasters, 
however se\ere. will inlluenee this infatuated court to 
commence a negotiation for peace, however much the\ 
ma\ he anxious to obtain it, it becomes necessary to 
consider whether we can. consistently with our own 
honour, be the first to make pacific o\ enures."- Lord 
.Amherst, tired of succe.ssful skirmishes which seemed 
only to prolong the war. apjn'oted this policw 
Robert, son, who had so long been managing civil 
affairs in .Arakan.’ ivas sent to Rangoon as Cisil 
Commissioner lor Pegn.’ He was also ‘joined with 


\See auic, pp. 400-401. 

* S. C., July 22, 1825, No. 2. 

Tlic Coiinnander-in-Clnef observed, “When I s'onsider tin* 
enormous expenditure of treasure . . . and . . . the jLjreat saeriliie 
of British blood, when T eonteinidate the obstacles and dilhcultii- 
which . . . still pre.scnt themselves to our views . . . ; when I bf.ir 
in mind the extraordinary hardships and deprivations t(^ whicl' 
our trcKjps have lieen already subjected and which they must still 
])e prepared to encounter ; when, above all, I recollect the insahe 

brity of the climate , I cannot dis.u:ui.se my anxiety that, 

consistently with our honour, tins contest ma> be brou.iiht to ili< 
speediest conclusion.” (S. C., July 22, 1825, No. 2). 
vS. C.„ July 22, 1825, No. 3. 

’For a descri])tioii of his work there, see his Political Inti- 
dents of the Pint Burmese If’ar. 

* Lord Amherst observed, “The chief thinjj: to ^uard 

in his administration of the judicial and revenue concerns of tin 
country is the Mivin^j an imprc.ssion to the inhabilaiits that tla.' 
arc about to form pcrniaiienlly a part of our Empire. The l 
at present in existence should continue to be administered -1“' 
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Sir Archibald Campbell in a Commission for conduct- 
iii}> any future negotiation.’ This step was not to be 
iiiicrpreted as an indication of the Governor-General’s 
(!ss of ronlidence in Sii Archiliald Campbell.' The 
(ieneral remained the Senior Member of the Com- 
mission. He was to have decisive voice in all cases of 
a political nature. If Robertson differed on any point 
lie was merely entitled to record tlie grounds of his 
(lissettt. All matters of a purely civil nature were left 
lo Robertson, but General Campbell was authorised 
to record his opinion on an) case. Thus, as Robertson 
MVS, Sir Archibald (lampbell had ‘nothing but a moral 
lestraint imposed upoti him’.’ These arrangements, 
however, did not britig the war to an end. Even after 
Malta Bandula’s death the Burmese did tiot betray any 
s‘gn of psychological weakness. The negotiations of 
October, 1825, proved abortive.' 

Towards the close of the year 1825 two factors 
iiirned the scale in favour of peace in the Court of 
Ava. rhe Rajaguni (spiritual jtreceptor of the Ring), 
'dto had been travelling in India ‘o-stensibly for pur- 
poses of devotioti’, had been confined by the British 
iiiiihorities after the outbreak of war. He was released 
alter the arrival of General CtimpbeU’s army at Mye-de- 


■'Ihii lliL-y violate tlu- first priiu lples of ju.stiee and huinnnily and 
d" lovenue should he eollei'led as nearlx as po.ssihle in the inode 
which the jieople hai'e hecn accusioniod to pay it.” (S. C., 
J'd.' 22, 1825, No. 3). 

‘ S. C., July 22, 1825, No. 3, 6. 

’ Rolierl.son, PoUlical hiddenis oj the Firsi Burmese II ar. 
I'I>. 143-144. Later on John Crawfurd was sent to join the Conv- 
'I'lssion as third Jlember. 

* See ante, pp. 323-325. 
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and ‘furnished with a prixatc note, ex})ressl\c of liu' 
undiniinished readiness of the British officers to gr.ini 
jieace . . . upon liberal coiidiiions, which it m.is 
exjjccted he woulil coimuunicaie to his master’.' This 
communication was receised in a fa\our;ible atnios 
phere, for the advance of the British army towards tin 
capital seems to have weakened the Queen’s partv.- 
While General C’.ampl)ell was )>rocecding up Irom 
Mye-de, a Burmese messenger tame to him undei .1 
flag of truce and said that Kolriii Mnighir' had arrived 
at Me-lown, deputed by the King, to conclude a treais 
of peace. Two British officers , were sent to tin 
Burme.se camp. The Burmese envoys wanted a tnut 
for 2.5 days, but nothing beyond 24 houi's was agreed 
to. General Camjvbclf reached Me-lown on Dcccmbei 
29. The place was strongly occupied and the rivci 
covered with boats. The Burmese unsuccessfully triet' 
to escape with the boats. They allowed Commodoii 
Brisbane to pass their stockades unmolested. I hi' 
forbearance to the flotilla was arce])ted by (ieneral 
Campbell as a proof of their sincerity and desire loi 
peace. Negotiations, therefore, began."' I'he Britis! 
point of view was represented by (ieneral Campbell 
Robertson and Commodore Brisbane. 


’ Wilson, Historical Skelcli, )>. 82. 

'' See autc, p. 297. 

’* That is the name fouml in h'nghsh floeumeiils. 

* The details of the negoliation.s are colleeled from S. k 
January 6, 1826, No. 43. 

Rev. Judson was taken out from prison and carried to Me-lnwn 
as interpreter. When the nejjotiations failed he was aj;ain ”1 
to prison, ((iouiifer, Pcisomi Narrative, pj). 272-273). 
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Kokin Aienghic, the senior Burmese (^oniniis- 
'.ioner, declared that lie was authorised by the King 
to settle the business’, hy doing what he thought best 
for the interests of the country. “Whatever 1 do,” he 
said, “my acts are as the acts of the King." He was 
then told that the British (imernment insi.sled on the 
atceptance ol the terms proposed in October last {i.c., 
the cession of Arakan. .\s.sam and Manipur, and the 
jiaynient of two crorcs ol rujiecs as indemnity) with 
one addition — the tession of \c, 'I'avoy and Mergiii. 

Robertson says that the Burmese einoys ‘prayed, 
in almost abject terms’' for the withdrawal of the 
ilemand for indemnity." Thes said, “In war the ex- 
jienscs are not all upon one side. We also h;i\e 
expended a great quantitv of money. It has never 
been our custom in war to ask for the reimbursement 
of expenses, nor to jiay them to others.” Robertson 
<oldly replied. “In cases like the juesent, where customs 
tliffer, the custom ol the conquerors is acted upoti.” 
I'hey were al.so told that if they refused to conclude 
peace at once, the war would be prolonged and the 
amount of expenses (and therefore, of the indemnity) 
would be heavier. I'he Burmese envoys stiid that they 
were ashamed to confess that their treasury was quite 
empty. Kokin iMinigfiic said. “You are mistaken in 
supposing us to Ite wealthy. If there were money in 

' Kolciii Mciifihii' httiil, “Tlie Knglisli art' vi-ry sMisTon-*. 
I!uriiu“.se c.vtreinelv |'(K>r. The Buriiiose iis a iiali'Uia’. boon, 

llial tlie (Uniaiul inav be k-ssetieil, and they will account such a 
favour as au act of charily done to them.” 

’.See Political tmidcnls of ilic Pirst hunnese ll'ai, 
I’P- 167-184. 
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the treasury at jncscnt, the King would not coiAcnt to 
make peace. 'File country is ruined. The people 
have all fled from their homes, and there is no cultiva- 
tion.” Sir Archibald C’,ampbcll thereupon reduced his 
demand to one crotc. After further entreaties for 
mercy Kolcin Meughie agreed to pay this amount in 
instalments, but added, ‘‘The payment of the money 
falls \ery hea\\ upon us." 

A\'ith regard to the question of territories, Kolcin 
Mcnghic made no olijection to give uj> A.ssam and 
Manipur, although he declared that Gambhir Singh 
should not be recognised as the r.uler of the latter 
Kingdom. Ye, Ta\oy and Margin he agreed to sur- 
render with mild jirotests, but he put up a stubborn 
fight for Arakan. Robertson .said, “WY* must keeji 
Anikan. If it be returned to you, no care that our 
judges or your Governors can take will prevent eternal 
(|uarrels ujion the frontier. We must have the moun- 
tains as a barrier between us anti you to prevent the 
possibility of the recurrence of war.” He added, ‘‘I'he 
question is not how much you will cede to us, but how 
much we shall return to you.” F.ven a soldier could 
not be more blunt. Kolcin Mcnghic had no allcr- 
nati\c but to agree. I’he points of contention being 
thus settled, there was no difficulty about minor {Kiintv 
— the grant of amnesty to those inhabitants of Pegu 
who had helped the Briti.sh during the war, the inter- 
change of Residents, and the inclusion of Siam as a 
party to the treaty.' A draft treaty was signed on 

^ Altlioujfli the Riaiiie.se liacl taken no part in the war, tlH> 
had continued their military demonstrations and from time 
time announced their desire to help the British force. An envo>* 
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|:iniiary 3, 1826, and an arrnisiuc was agreed upon till 
laiuiary 18, by which date it was expected that the 
latificarioii of the Kino.woidd be availalde. 

Sir Ai'chibald Campbell and his colleagues thought 
ii necessary to explain to the Supreme Go\ernmenr 
ilie reasons for reducing the amount of the indemnity. 
1 he Burmese had accepted all the terms — including 
ihc cession of \aliiable jwoxiiues — imposed upon them. 
J hey had pleaded their inability to pa\. Under these 
( ircumstances it was neithei politic* nor generous to 
insist upon the paunent ol two rrorcs. Moreover, if 
ihe Burmese decided to prelei the continuation of the 
war to the pas mem of so large a sum. the British 
(io\ eminent woidd once more find itself exposed to 
ruinous expenses,' 


C\i]Uaiii liuniey, sent iroiii CalciUla to I’oii.uralulaW the Kiiiju 
of Siam on his arcession. Hr was itialruclcd to ‘cnllivaK* a .iLjood 
iindtTstandini^ with Siam,' to ‘aftord the fullest information on 
(\tTv point fcmiiected with the Ihirma war,' to ‘hold out no dis- 
iniri expectation of our ceding lo the Siamese an\ portion of our 
cjiiisitions on the eoasi i>f Tenasserim,’ to express no eaj^erness 
!'»■ Siamese eo-operaiion ai’aiiist Burma, and ‘lo effect the desired 
'iii])rovement in our commercial relations with Siam.’ (S. C., May 
1.1, 1825, No. 24). He reacheil Baic^kok on December 4, 1825, 
‘ind concluded a treaty of friendl} and commercial intercourse. 
“The Court of Siam would have been well pleased to have re- 
‘overed the Teiiassermi iiroxinces, which had been wrested from 
diem by the Burman arms, but they hesilateil to render the 
services (/.£*.. military as>istance) that mi.Lrht have entitled them to- 
■'•Mne compensation, not oul\ m the uncertainty of the return 
dies niij^ht expect, hut in mistru.st of their own army, composed 
that was, in a j^rcal decree, of Peguers and comnianded by a 
c general of Peiju extraction.'* (\V*ilson, Hhioncal Sketch, p. 84. 
‘"'t'e also Wilson, Dociininiis, .\ppendix, No. 30, 32, 33, 34). 

* S. C., January 6, 1826, No. 43. 
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Lord Amherst had decided that the King ol 
Hurnia should he asked to agree not to allow aii\ 
American or any subject of any Eiiro])ean Power except 
Etigland to settle or to trade in his dominions. Sit 
Archibald Cam])bell and his colleagues did not propose 
this condition to Koleiti Mrughic. Such a condition, 
they thought, would betray unnecessary anxiety on 
the |)art of the British (knernment and ciicourage the 
Burmese King to expect sujiport and assistance from 
other I’oweis. Moreoter. “such a clause might possibK 
give umbrage to the Clo\crnmcnts ol many nations 
now at jieace with (ireat Britain." 'riiere were .some 
FLuropean merchants in Burma; the) — and their (kn- 
erument.s — would certainly resent their cxcltision from 
‘a fair participation in all the commercial advantages 
which a tree and unrestiicted intercourse would 
aflord’.' 

Indications were, howeter, soon atailable to sho’i\ 
that the King would not ratify the treaty. On 
January (i (General Oamjibell received letters from two 
Englishmen who had been living at Ava as prisoncis. 
The) wrote that the King would never con.sent to the 
dismemberment of his territory. I'hese letters were 
obvioti.sly written under dictation. On January 17 
.some Btirmcvsc envoys appeared at the British camp, 
apologised for the non-arrival of the ratification, and 
retpiested the British force to retreat to Promt* or at 
least to extend the truce. On January 18, the d,iv 
originally fixed for the return of the ratified treaty, the 
Burmese envoys solicited a further delay of six or seven 


1 S. C., January 6, 1826, No. 43. 
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(lays. General Campbell declared that their request 
could not be complied with and asked them to 
t\acuate the fortified and entrenched cil\ of Me-lown 
l)\ sun-rise on |anuar\ 20. . On their positi\e rejec- 
tion of this demand, the\ were told that hostilities 
would be re.sumetl after twehe o'chx'k that very night 
()anuary 18).' It is difficult to say why the litirmese 
(io\ernment refused to ratif\ the treaty. Snodgrass- 
simaests two alternatites: either the einoys exceeded 
I heir power, or the fic kle King eli;ingcfl his mind. At 
one of his interviews with Sir Archibald C^anipbell 
Kolrin Menghic had bena\ed his fear of provoking 
ihe King’s wrath. With regard to the clause concern- 
ing the indemnity, he said, “ I'hat tcTin of the treaty 
ue must ourselves execute, for we dare not comnui- 
liicate it to the King. We must })ay the money our- 
selves, for shoidd the King liear of such a stipulation, 
he would probably put us to death. Of that we must 
lake our chance.” ‘ 

A few davs after the resumption of hostilities the 
Ihirinese CJovernment released two white prisoneis 
an American missionary named Price and an English 
''iirgc?on named Sandford' — ^and sent them as envoy 
In the British cam|j. I hey were told that the terms 
|)ieviouslv offered wene still open to the Burmese King, 
that the British arniv would retire to Rangoon upon 


' Wilson, Docitiucnls, N«). I.STd’*). 

" a native of ihe lUiniicse liar. p. 371. 
■’ S. C., rVbruarv 10, 1826, No. 14. 


* vSee ante, p. 373. 

» Konbaunf^set Yaza^ein ' (Vnl. II, pp. 412-413) informs us 
lull the British oflicers were afiaid because the country was un- 
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the payment of 25 lakhs of rupees, thai Burmese teni- 
tory Tvoiild be eonipletcly exaeuatcd upon the paynieiir 
■of another instalineni of similar amount, and that ihf 
remaining amount of 50 lakhs should be paid in equal 
instalments in two )ears.’ The King and his ministti'i 
heard with ‘as murh stitisfactiou as astonishment’ that 
the terms were not more severe than those offetysl 
before. Price and .Sandford returned to the British 
camp on February l.S. 7’bc onl) objection raised 1)\ 
the Burmese Court related to money payment," but 
■General Campbell refused to reduce the amount. 
Price once more tvent to A\a. The army adsanced 
to Yandabo, within four da\s’ march from the capital. 
7'herc Price came, with Burmese ensoys authorised bt 
the King to conclude a treaty embodying all Britisii 
demands. The treaty' tvxs signed on Februaiy 24. \ 
sura of 25 lakhs of rupees was paid at once in gold and 
silver bullion. I’hrce British officers (Captain Lunis- 
den. Lieutenant Havelock and Dr. Knox) paid a cere- 
monial \isit to the King' on March 1. 

For \arious reasons Lord Amherst had decided 
not to demand the cession of Pegu. He did not like 


Tviiowii to tlieiii ; they llial furllitr advaiicc \sould 1'^* 

unsafe, and jjn^pcj.sed peace*. 

" S. C., March 10, 1826, No. 6. 

* This seems U) have been due tliiancial tlifficiihie 

the concluding,: statues of the war llie lUirinese (ioverninenl !i 
l(i hire soldiers at the rale of Rs. 170 ])er man , ks. 60 t^r 70 
the standard raU at the bekjinnin.v: of the war. \n e\e-\Miii' 
•-peaks of ‘the impoveri-shed state of both ])ublic and piiNat*- rmn'-’' 
■in the capital. -Wilson, Documents, No. 173f.\). 

* Text in Appendix B. 

* Havelock, Memoirs, pp. 338-366, Appendix. 
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to undertake the responsibility of defending the pro- 
\ince against Burmese aggression.’ Direct annexation 
was, therefore, out of the tpiestion. Nor was it possible 
to leave the Mons independent. As Wilson observes. 
The people were very much mixed with the Burnun 
race, and their characters indicated neither personal 
intrepidity, nor national spirit, which could Have been 
relied ujion as available in undertaking their defence; 
neither did it appear that any individual of rank or 
influence existed, round whom the population would 
Jiave nillied, as the common object of their reverence 
or attachment.”” Moreover, although the King had 
leluctantly agreed to the cession of Arakan, ‘tio 

' UDbertsoii says, “Pet»u oiu'c incorporated into our ])()sscs- 
■sioiis, a trespass iiptui its intc«,^rily inusl lie resented as proinjitly 
as that infriiiijeiTient of our Ben.cjal frontier out of which the war 
in ])ro,i>:ress had arisen. The possession of Pc^u was likely to 
lead to a speedy renewal of war with Ava, and an eventual rup- 
iiire with vSiain, a state little likely to prefer us as nei.i^hhours to 
its co-reliv;ionisls, the Ihirine^e.*’ {Political ] iicidoits of the First 
tin) me sc liar, p. 141). Sir Thomas Miinro favoured tlie resto- 
1 at ion of Talainjr rule in Peiju, with Tenasserim attached to it 
He wrote, “I would have left a corps of about six thousand men 
in Hie country until their jjovcrnmeiit and military force were 
properly orj^anised ; live or six years would have been fully sulfi- 
rient...and w^e could then have i»radually withdrawn the whole 
•uf our force... Pe^^u is so fertile, and has so many natural advan- 
that it would in a few years have been a more powerful 
•"'late than Ava.” ((Hei.ij:, J^ife of ISIuiuo, Vol. II, p. 160). 

Crawfurd suijs^ested the annexation of Kan^oon, and the 
^>nimander-in-Chief jirefcrred Rans^otm to Tenasserim ‘as more 
easily defended and probably of j»reater coiiiniercial value’. (S. L , 
12, 1826. No. 1). 

* Historical Mketch, pp. 84-85. Ron ua Ron, the Siamese 
:seneral who hoi)ed to place himself at the heafl of an independent 
was the descendant of a former headman of Martaban. 
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cotrcion’ could liaxt; induced him to give up Pegu: 

‘ ilicrcl'orc that |)ro\incc was to be taken without 
ifcatv. and to be held by sheer force."' It must be 
admitted that there was some truth in this apprehen- 
sion. AN'hen Lord Dalliousie annexed Pegu after the 
Second Anglo-liurniese ^Val. King Mindon could not 
lie induced to sign a treaty: tlic annexation was effected 
l)\ Proclamation. - 

It is jirobable that casual liritish olxservers .some- 
times o\cr-emphasizcd the past and exaggerated the 
hatred ol the Mons against their Hurmese rttlers. In 
177.S the .VIons had relielled unsuccessfully and suffered 
cruel punishments. Of the three principal leaders of 
this rebellioti one — Dalla Rhin — was captured and 
executed at Rangoon in 1774: the others — Dalla Hsin 
and Minasi — fled to Siam. The ex-King of the Mons. 
llinnya Dalla, who had been captured by A-laung-pa->a 
aiiout two decades ago, was executed at Rangoon by ti 
common executioner in 1771. Many Mons of high 
rank were exetuted. The next Mon rebellion took 
plate in 17H.S: troubles at Rangoon were followed b)i 
a general rising in the Delta. Bo-tUiw-pa-ya suppressed 
the rebellion tvith characteristic cruelty. After the 
restoration of peace, however, he adopted a conciliators 
policy svhich gradually removed the bitterness of the 
Mons. 'Fhe gosernment of the Delta became less 
severe than before, and the policy of discriminating 
between the Mons anti the Burmans was abandoned. 
.Moreover, Bo-tlaw-pa-ya flattered the Mtms by rcstor- 

’ Robertson, Political Ittcidcfils of the ’irst Bnrtuc.sc H at. 
|). 142 . 

* See A. C. Banerjee, Annexation of Bnruici, Chapter V. 
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mg the prestige of their old capital — Pegu. In 1790 
the Myowun of the Delta was ordered to take up his 
icsidencc there. Tliis plan was not very successful, for 
the growing iniportance of Rangoon as a commercial 
(ciitie made it impossible lor‘ the Myowun to transfer 
I he political centre of gravity to Pegu. Still the Ring’s 
policy compelled him to divide his time between the 
two cities.' On the whole. Bo-da w-pa-ya’s policy was 
so .successful that in ISl.S Felix Carey found the 
.\Ions of the Delta completely Burmani.sed. So far 
:is language was ct)ncernetl. he ob.served, “the Peguans 
110 longer exist as a nation”: the language and 
national characteristics ol the Mons survived only in 
1 enas.serim. Robertson, an experienced and compe- 
icnt ollicer who came into close contact with the Mons 
as Citil ComniissioFtier ol the Delta during the war, 
(>l)servcd that “the lapse of sesenty years, and a greatly 
improved administration on their {i.e.., the Burmese) 
part, had, by removing invidious distinctions, and 
Jilacing conc]Ucrors and ■ conquered' on a footing of 
equality, done much towards reconciling the latter to 
llieir lot.”^ 

So there was no substantial argument in favour of 
(siablishing a Mon national State in the Delta. It was, 
however, argued by the annexationists that the Mons, 
"lio had liberally helped the British Expeditionary 
I'oice, should not be left to the mercy of their Burmese 
lulers. This jjoint deserved serious consideration, for 
'>iu- of Cieneral CainjibeH’s proclamations" had expli- 

' Smiu-s, /III .Iccoiinl of an liinbasxy. p. t84. 

’ Polilical Incidcnli ol the Fin.1 Bunnese II ar, p. t42. 

■“ Soe ante, p. 404. 

30 
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citly promised protection to those Mons who might put 
themselves under the British flag. “This proclama- 
tion,” says Pearn, “had quite properly been constniecl 
as a guarantee of the restoration of Mon independence 
under the Company’s protection, and the assistance 
tvhich the Mons rendered to tlie in\ading force must 
have been evoked largely by that consideration”.' 
Robertson, on the other hand, remarks that no obliga- 
tion had been incurred toAvards the Mons; their 
assistance had been well jiaid for, and it was nothing 
more than a commercial arningement convenient tu 
both parties.-’ This is jirobably an unduly narrow and 
technical view regarding the direct and indireci 
commitments of the British authorities towards ilic 
Mons. In June, 1821, General Campbell issued a 
proclamation establishing a customs system at Rangoon. 
Although it Avas later on disallowed by the Supreme 
Government, it jirobably indicates his desire to bring 
the Delta permanently under Britisli rule. Indeed, 
(iouger says that Cieneral C^ampbell ‘had earnestly and 
rejieatedly solicited permission to declare the in 
dejiendence’ of the Delui.’ In .sjiitc of the refu.sal ol 
the Supreme GoAcrnnient to accept his suggestion, it is 
probably not quite Avrong to assume that the Gcnci d 
anti the oflicers subordinate to him consciousl ) <>>■ 
unconsciously gase the Mons to understand that tin' 
Avould not be re-j)laced under Burmese control. At aiiv 
rate, the Mons must have received that impression fmiu 


* A History of Ratiji^oon, p. 125. 

^Political Jncidruis of the First Biinucsc liar, j). 218. 
^Pcisonal Narrative, p. 296. 
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ilic elaborate arrangements made by tlie British 
;iiithorities to govern the Delta during the war. Under 
ilie authority of (he Commission' made up of General 
Campbell and Mr. Robertso.n military oilicers were 
])()sted as Magistrates at Rangoon, Tharrawa, Basscin, 
I’cgu, Martaban and Ye. The Mons knew nothing 
about what International Law calls ‘Military Occupa- 
tion’; they concluded that the British had come to stay. 

Some British olficers were ttnxious to retain the 
Delta in the possession of the Company for military 
ictisons. With the Delui in Burmese liands, lenasserim 
tcmained .separated fioin .Arakan. It was cettainly ‘a 
liighly inconxenient stale of affairs’;* but it tvas not 
dangerous from the military point of \icw, for Tenas- 
scrisin was open to the sea. I'hcre was another 
thfficulty w’hich the supporters of annexation over- 
looked. The Delta had no definite and easily defensible 
liontier. Lord Dalhousie observed in 18.02 that the 
northern frontier of Pegu ‘presents no natural features 
in the formation of the country which would facilitate 
its defence, or saxe us from the xvorry of predatory 
ai lacks, cxen if inxasion xvere not attempted by the 
Burmese’.'’ 

In any case, the decision of the Supreme Govern- 
iiieni remained unaltered, and the Delta xvas restored 
to the Burmese Ring. Article 0 of the treaty of 
^ andabo provided for a general amnesty for all ■who 
I'ad taken part in the xvai ; but such a provision xvas not 


' Sfc ante, j). 4vS5. 

* Pearii, Burma Backf^umud , p. 23. 

’’ A. C. Banerjee, Annexation of Burma, p. 142. 
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likely to restrain the IJurniesc after the withdrawal 
ol the British garrison. Indeed, the tonelusion of peae;’ 
was followed by a Mon rebellion, which the Burnuse 
easily sujipressed. The leader of the rebellion, Maung 
Sat,' fled to Tenasserini in 1927. He was followed 
there b\ about 10.000 Mons. More tlian a general ion 
later Lord Dalhoiisie obserxed after the annexation of 
the Delta that the Mons ‘heart il\ rejoiced in tlieii 
liberation’ from ‘the cruel tyrannx ol the Bnrinese 
rule’.- 

“The cession of Arakan,” says Snodgrass, “ainph 
proxides for the freedom from Burmese interfetence 
xviih onr Indian tenitoiies on that side”." I'he Arakati 
Yorna Mountains were recognised as the boundaix 
betxveen British India and Burma, and it xvas proxided 
that any doubt regarding the boundary xvas to he 
settled b\ Commissioners appointed by the British and 
Burmese (Joxernments for that ])ur|>ose.' 

We haxe already referred to Lord Amherst’s 
unw’illingness to annex Arakan. Exen in Januaiy, 
1825, Robertson was informed that the indejiendeiia' 
of Arttkan xvas to be regarded as one of the most 
important conditions of peace. “Indeed,” ob.scrxed the 
Secretary to the (ioxerninent, “so desirable docs tlic 
Cover nor-(icncral in Council consider any arrange- 
ment xvith the Burmese xxdiich xvould secure to us tlic 
interxention of a friendly nation on the Chittagong 


^ III- riiT-ivetl fnnii the (lOvi’ViniL-iit a nioiulily i)Ui 

[»f Rs. 250 till Ills death in October, 1830. 

*A. C. Banerjee, AniicxalioH of J^iinna, ]>. 143. 

^ Sarralivc of the Buimesc War, p. 297. 

‘Treaty of Y. ndabo, Article 3. 
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sitlc and tliercby complete the remo\al of the Burmese 
liom the whole line of out eastern frontier, that to 
ensure a more read) attjuiesence on the part of Ava, 
His Lordship in Council would be willing to waive the 
<lemand for the reimbursement of our expenses . . . . 
Alter the capture ol the cit\ ol Arakan Robertson was 
apijointed to control ‘the entire ci\il government of 
ilie province’. He was instructed ‘to undertake the 
most eflcctual measures foi organizing a Police, calling 
loith the local resources, and establishing such a degree 
(il order, tranc|uillit\ and (onlidence. as will give to 
the force in advante the advantage of a peaceable and 
ell -disposed population and country in its rear’." A 
lew motiths later, in .\lav. 182.'), Lord Amherst suggested 
that the annexation of Arakan" was nece.ssary ‘as inllict- 
mg a severe but well-merited loss on our enemy, and 
.is materiallv contributing to our own future security’. 
He thought that the mere cession of Assam would not 
regarded by ‘Luropean oi native spectators’ as ‘an 
equivalent for the sticrifices and cllorts’ of the British 
Lo\ernment. atid the Burmese would not be ‘deterred 
iiom future aggre.ssion when they found .so little atone- 
ment recpiired for jtast injury and insult’. Finally, he 
observed that “a country possessing a comparatively 
lobust and hardy poi)ulation will be much more desir- 
.ible as a frontier tcaritory than the fertile and 
"iMvarlike province of Bengal”.' The annexation of 

' S. C., Jatnuiry 14, t8’5, N'l. t4. 

“ S, C., I'Vbruary 18, 1825, No. 12. 

' at this stajCf he dkl not preclude the possilnlity of 

aldisliitijj an nidcpcndcnt .l/ni; (iovernnient. 

* vS. C., May 20, 1825, No. 6. 
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Arakan was, therefore, decided upon, and arrangements 
were made for the administration of the province.' 

After Robertson’s appointment as Civil Commis- 
sioner for Pegu. Patou succeeded him as the controller 
of cisil aflairs in Arakan. A few months after tlie 
conclusion of the treaty of Yandabo he submitted 
to the Coseinment a detailed report" about ‘the 
character of the country, its extent, history, popu- 
lation. productions, and the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants’. Of the four prosinces of Arakan. 
Arakan jrioper (excluding the capital) consisted ol 
tv) districts, each of which contained ‘according to 
its size from 2 to (iO fxira.s or small \illages’. The 
‘city of Arakan’ was disided into eiglit wards. I’he 
province of Ramree was divided into 2.5 districts, 
and the jjrovitice of .Sandoway into 17 districts. 
The island of Cheduba formed a single district and 
consisted of 10 fmras. The Coxernor f)f Arakan (wlio 


’ The Coniniander-in-Chief su^j:j.;:estetl that the Hritish houndan 
should he extended to ihe river Kaladaii, hut he wa.^; oppo^etl l<> 
annexation of tlie mainland of Arakan. He oh.servetl that “lii“ 
uiihealthiness of Arakan it.self ha.s heen so fully ])roved, and ila* 
real value of it so doubtful, that I do not think it can he c<ni' 
sidered as a ht'iieficial acquisition.” He favoured the estahlisli- 
nient of rule in Arakan under British ])rotection. 

he said, “would remove from our own territory in Chitta.i^fni.U f 
race of people not very (juiet or well-satisfied witli Iheir pre^tiii 
state.” He was in favour of annexin^y Ramree, Cheduha and 
Sandoway, for they ‘formed to a certain dej^ree a protection 
our south-eastern frontier’. (S. C., May 12, 1826, No. 1). 

® S. C., June 9, 1826, No. 10. Some of the details 
in this report are also found in Robertson’s report dated Jul.' 
1825. (vS. C.. A unjust 26, 1825. No. 41). 

• Arakan, Ramree, Cheduba, Sandoway. 
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(ontrollecl these four provinces) used to send to the 
King an annual tribute of Rs. IS, 063; the remainder 
(!l the re^enue became his ‘sole perquisite’. The 
population of the four provinces did not exceed 
1(10.000 (A/<zg.s— 60,000; Muslims— 30,000; Burmese— 
10.000). Limestone was axailahlc in abundance in the 
islands. Ciold and silver dust were found in the nullahs 
(small canals) near Bassein. The soil of Cheduba was 
ncll-adapted for the cidtivation of cotton. I’he only 
land ;issessed for reseiiue Avas that on which sugar 
lane, hemp, indigo, onions, garlic and turmeric were 
f>i<iwn. “The annual tax upon a piece of land 150 feet 
sc|uare sown with sugar cane or indigo was two rupees, 
and one rupee for hemp on the same measurement, 
(unions, garlic and turmeric, on a slip of ground 150 
leet long and 3 feet wide paid eight annas.’’ Every 
jjlough drawn by btidaloes was assessed at a uniform 
rate throughout the ijrosince. Fees of varying rates 
'\eie levied on fishing. The total annual revenue 
(leiised from fishing amounted to Rs. 2,000. Timber 
".IS found in the hills, but the cost of bringing it down 
>0 the plains Avas prohibitive. “The cultivation of 
liie,” Patou obsersed, “may be carried on to any 
‘‘^tent, and, as the population increases, Avill be 
extended and tend hot only to retider the climate and 
oiiiitry more health), but by becoming an article of 
S'cat trade, Avill increase the reAenue considerably’, 
f his propheev has been fulfilled. Akyab is now one 
of the most important rice-exporting ports in the 
"01 Id. 

In 1826, however, Arakan was not regarded as a 
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profitable acquisition from the financial jioint of \ie\\.' 
Robertson (who became the Goxernoi -General’s Agt iii 
for the South-Eastern Frontier alter the treaty of 
Yandabo) obserted, “As a source of rexenue Arakaii 
has ne\er been contemplated as a useful possession, all 
the advantages anticipated from its annexation to oui 
empire being comprised in the exclusion of the liiir 
inese from a proxince xvhere the local peculiarities 
enabled them to disturb the tranquillity of the 
contiguous country . . . Arakan xvas governed b) a 
Commissioner xvho xvas tinder the direct control of the 
(ioxernor-General. 'J’he system of administration uas 
gradually assimilated to that of Bengal.' 

T he national aspirations of the Arakancse peopli' 
had, hoxvexer, surxived four decades of Burmese rule. 
After the treaty of Yandabo they fondly bcliexed that 
the British Goxernment xvould retire and accejit a 
yearly tribute in lieu of full occujiation. The distoii- 
tent of the people xvas undoubtedly aggravated by ‘xcix 
heavy taxation’.' .So within two xeats of the expulsion 
of the Burmese the establishment of an Arakanese 

Mil 1832 ilie lot.'il revemifs of Araknn ainouiited lo ^ 

lakhs. After the e-^laMislinieiit of Jiritisli rule llie ciiltivalimi cl 
rice stearlily iiicnasetl. In 1830 tlie area tinder riee-ciillivation ni 
Arakan was rally 60,000 acres, Imt in 1855 it was 350,000 ar n - 
(Pearii, Hiirnia liackj^ronmi , p. 25). In a report siikniitted 
Richard Temple and Loloiiel II. llrucc lo the Govtrninent ol 
in 1860 we fiinl that the annual income from .\rakan was K 
14,50,000, and the annual expenditure Rs. 5,00,500. (.\. C. Ranerjt'^. 
Amicxaiion oj Burma, p. 171). 

* S. C., June 9, 1826, No. 12. 

■’See I'uniivall, “rashioninij^ of the Leviathan”, Jouniul 
the Burma Research Socitly, Vol. XXIX. 

\^'audoway District Gazetteer, Vol. A, p. 11. 
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Monarchy became ilie programme of an active |jarty 
led by Ouno Gyaw-rhec. a brotlici -in-law of Chin 
Byaii, and Gung-Clyaw-ts-in. his nephew, both of whom 
l)ad helped the British army and I'oceived appoint- 
ments under the British Chn eminent. Tliey were 
assisted by Shwe-pan, a British ollieial. I'lie plot was 
easily suppressed. Oung-Ciyaw-isan was senteneed to 
long imjn-isonment; Shwe-pan lied to A\a. In 18S() an 
ojien rebellion broke out, and gradually re.sohed itself 
into a series of daeoities.' 

riie annexation o| lenasserim ultimately proved 
to be an unprofitable sjieeulation.' It was at first 
subordinate to the Ci\il Cioxernment of Penang: after 
two years it was brought undei the dirett control of 
the Ciovernor-Cieneral, and gradually the Bengal system 
o| administration was imroduted. Every year the 
Supreme Cio\ eminent had to bear an expen.se of over 
li lakli.s ol rupees lor this proxince, and this charge 
xvas exjiec'ted to itim;ase since buildings, barracks. 


' Hrilisli liiania (iazcllcci . 

* l/oril AmluT^t ^^as ooiiscious of llit* political irijxtrlaiu'c of 
tliij^ ])r()viiUH*. Uv wrote to Sir Thomas :\lmiro on Se])pjnibfr 4, 
hS24 : Merj^rui aiul Tavoy ‘are remote ae(|nisition^, but they 
\'ouhl be ])owerfnl eanls to play in any ilealin^s which we may 
eventually have with the Siamese’, itilei.k;, Lijc of Miiiiro, \ol. 
n, ]). 135). 

In a Minute dated Ma> 12, 182(i, the Coniiiiandcr-in-Chicf 
ari;ued a^ain.st the annexation of Teiiasserim on the following 
grounds: (I) The loss of this puninee niusi always be regan^ed 
"ith jealousy by the Jhinnesc. (2) Its situation at a long xlis- 
tanee from other hrilisli territories must render its Mefence dilTi- 
^■ult and expensive. (3) Its re\eiiues would not suffice for defence. 
(4) Hen|ral scpoy.s would be prevented b\ caste prejudices from 
serving there. 
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fortifications, etc., were required. In 1826 the Conn 
of Directors .suggested the retrocession of the province 
to Burma, but the measure was not insisted upon, on 
the expectation* that a large number of Burmese 
subjects would migrate to Tena.s.serim. This migra- 
tion was considerable at first, amounting to about 
12.000 persotis, btit later no more arrived, and some of 
the original emigrants leturned to Burmese territory. 
In 1828 the Cotirt of Directois repeated tliat stiggestion 
and Lord Ellenborotigh, President of the Board of 
Clontrol, drew up ati elaborate inemoratidtim (Noseni- 
ber 2.5, 1828) in which he obsersed “that the Tenas- 
.serim provinces are an undesirable po.ssession and 
regret may be expre.s.sed that we insisted upon their 
cession”. Early in 18.S0 Major Henry Burney was .sent 
to Ava as Resident (tinder Article 7 of the Treaty of 
Vandabo) by Lord W'illiatn Bentinck. He was 
instructed to find out whether the King was willing 
to give ‘.some etjuivalent .... in exchange for a 
jjortion or whole of the Tensasserim pro\ince.s’. After 
protracted negotiations Burney found that the Burmese 
Ministers were not jireixired to give any ‘equivalent’ — 
neither money nor territory. He reported, “The 
circumstance, which is well-known here, of our annually 
sending lakf/s of rupees to defray the ordinary expenses 
of places from which under the Burme.se the King was 
accustomed to reali.se some surplus revenue, leads all 
parties here to rest perfectly satisfied that, sooner oi 


‘ This C'xpectatioM was due to the belief of the Briti.sh aulho- 
rilics in the superiority of their own administration to ‘Buriiian 
tyranny*. 
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later, wc must restore these provinces to Avu, and that 
the exercise of a little patience is all that is required on 
the part of the Ministers of this country to promote 
the attainment of their wishtV*. Under these circum- 
stances Lord William Bentinck had no other alternative 
hut to tolerate the recurring losses. In March, 1833, 
oiders arri\ed from the Court of Directors authorising 
the (io\ eminent of India to lelain the "renasserini 
pnn iiice permanent 1\ . 

Soon alter the coimnencement of military oj)era- 
tioiis ill the Brahmaputra Willey it was decided that the 
districts in Upper Assam con([uered from the Burmese 
should be treated as enems territory under British 
occupation and administered under Martial Law. 
Scott and Colonel Richards were jointly vested with 
(he management of these districts. I'he former 
controlled political transactions (including negotiations 
with the Burmese as also with the friendly chiefs and 
tribes in Ass;im) and collected the revenues. To the 
latter was entrusUTl full control over military aftairs 
well as the charge of the Police. Ihis arrangement 
was systematised and ccmlirmed in April, 1820, when 
Scott and Colonel Richards were appointed “Commis- 
sioners for the provisional administration of the affairs 
of Assam”. ^ As Senior Commissioner Scott became 
entitled to make the filled decision in all matters whkh 
lell under the joint jurisdiction of the two Commis- 
sioners, but in some matters Colonel Richards exercised 
independent authoritv. Elaborate arrangements were 
made for the better distribution of justice and the collec- 

^ S. C., April 5, 1825, No. 26. 
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lion of rcicnuc.' 'J"hc ivork of organising civil :tclniiiiis- 
fration in Assini suilcrcd considerably due to the deai ili 
of officers, but with the limited resources at his disposal 
Scott did niiich to restore order and justice in a 
province devastated for half a century by anarchy, civil 
war and foreign invasion." He died in August, 1831. 
Sir Ales-andcr .Mackenzie does not ex.aggcrate when he 
says, “Die name and fame of David Stott aie still greeti 
on the Nortii-Easl Fiontier. He was t)nc of tho^c 
reiiKU'kable men who have fiom time to time been the 
otnament of our Indian services. Had the scene of his 
labours been in NorthAVest or (Central India, whcie 
the great jiroblem of Empire was then being worketl 
out, lie would occupy a jilace in history l)y the side ol 
.Malcolm. Elphinstone and .Metcalfe”. 

By Article 2 of the treaty of ^'andabo the King 
of Burma renounced all claims upon Assam ami 
promised to abstaiti from all future interference with 
that country ‘and its de|)endencies’. Was Assam to he 
anne.\(;d to the British Empire, or was it to be restored 
to a member of the Ahom ruling family? This 
important cjuestion engaged the serious attention of 
the Sujireme CJovcrnment fora long time. Before the 
conclusion of the wai .Scott had expressed the opinion 
that if Ahom lule was to be restored, the British 


* ]'\)r cl liriei' Mcroiinl of Rcotl’s re venue syslcni, see (iiiil, 
History of Assam, pp. 288-290. For his general adiiiiiii^lratioii, 
see S. C., July 7, 182G, No. 31. 

* See (iail, Jiisiory of AssoiU, p. 2S4. Anaiidirain Dhekial 
Phukan, an .X^isaniese writer, observes tlial the Hurniese ‘hail 
destroyed more than one-half of the poiiulation, which had alrcad\ 
been thinned by intestine ooinniotions and repeated civil wars*. 
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(io\crnmcnt should reserve to itself the right of inter- 
lerencc in the internal adininistiation of tlic Brahnia- 
piitra Valley. He felt that, in view of the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the Ahoin Kingdom, this 
departure Iroin the general principle followed by the 
C:omi)any in its relations with friendly States was not 
onh justified but essential for the maintenance of 
order. In a letter dated Februarv 20, 1824, Scott was 
informed that the Su|Meme (ioxernment favoured the 
plan of restoring Aliom rule. In a proclamation 
addressed to the people of Assam and issued by the 
British military authorities on entering the Brahma- 
putra Valley in 1821 it was obser\ed: “W^e are not 
led into your countr\ b\ the thirst of con(|uest; but 
are forced, in our own defence, to deprive our enemy 
of the means of annoNing us. ^ou may, therefore, rest 
assured, that we will . . . re-establish ... a government 
adapted to your wants, and calculated to promote the 
ha|)j}iness of all classes.'” 

After the cxj)ulsion of the Burmese Scott made two 
aliernati\e suggestions: either, the Brahmaputra Valley 
slujuld be reslored to an Ahom Prince, who should be 
t(‘(|uired to pay an annual subsidy of two lakhs of 
rupees; or the area as fai as Bishnath should be annexed 
to liengal, the upj)cr ])ortion of the Valley (excluding 
I lie territory inhabited bv the Moamarias, the Khamtis 
-Old the Singphos) should be restored to an Ahom 
Frince, and proper arrangements should be made ‘^^or 
tile defence of the Assam-Buriiia fnmtier. Ihc powers 
of the restored Monarchy were to be restrained by the 


Wilson, Documents. No. 32. 
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privileges of the aristocracy. Scott favoured the claim 
of Raja CMiaiidra Kanta who, he suggested, might bc' 
succeeded by Purandar Singh. About Purandar Singli ' 
he Avrote, “Purandar Singh has more ability and 
general information than Chandra Rama, but he is ol a 
rather untractable disposition and supposed to be murii 
sAva)ed by the ad\ice of low favourites. Having been 
brought up in our territories, he has no doubt lieen 
inspired with some degree of respect for, and gratitude 
to, the British CioAcrnment for the favours conferred 
upon his familv. He has also been better educated 
than is usual with an yVssamese Prince, and being 
jjossessed of considerable wealth, he would be more 
able to support his dignity and give his people 
breathing time than a starving King".' 

The Supreme Covernment took a half-heartcfl 
decision on Scott’s suggestions. He was informed that 
the Government did not consider itself jdedged by any 
engagement or declaration to restore an Ahom Prince 
to the throne of Assam. The problem of restoration 
was, indeed, very complicated. “Not only had the 
Burmese been in jiossession for several years, in the; 
course of which they had overthrown most of the nltl 
administrative landmarks, but the jicople were si)lit 
up into many conflicting parties, and the elevation «ii 
any particular pretender to the throne would have 
resulted, as soon as the British troops were withdrawn, 
in a renewal of the fatal dissensions and civil wais 
which had prevailed for .so many years before the 
Burmese occupation.’’- Scott’s suggestion regarding 

‘ S. C., July 14, 1826, No. 2. 

* Gail, History oj Assam, p. 285. 
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ilic annexation of the territory as far as Bishnath was 
accepted, on tlic ground that the local population 
|)rcferrcd British rule to the restoration of the Ahom 
Monarchy. With regard to the upper portion of the 
Brahmaputra V^alley, the Supreme Government 
rejected Scott’s suggestion and decided that it should 
remain under British administration, for a time at least. 
'I'he acejuisition was hnancially prohtable, and it was 
exjrected that the local co-operation of the Assamese 
nobles coitld be secured by olfering them responsible 
posts in the judicial and revenue departments. Scott 
warned the higher authorities in the following words: 
“Ihiaccustomed as the Asstimcse have been to the jray- 
tnent of taxes, the lower order would probably look 
u|)on any considerable increase to the revenue as the 
greatest of all e\ils, and the members of the royal 
lamily, the nobilit), the public functionaries and the 
religious orders woitltl view with dislike the introduc- 
tion of our authority, founded, as it seems to me, it 
imist ultimately be upon the destruction of their own.” 

The frontier tract, inhabited by the Moamarias, 
'lie Khamtis atid the Singphos, was excluded from 
die direct administrative control of the British Govern- 
ment. The area known as Matak (modern Lakhimpur 
district), lying between the Brahmaptttra and the Buri 
Billing rivers,’ was chitdlv inhabited by the Moamarias, 

’ According to I’cmlnTlon (The liasterii !• mutter oj hiclia, 
1’ 68), the Moaiiiaria territory lay on the south hank of the 

hralnnaputra ; it was bounded on the south l)y tlie Buri llihinjc, 
on the west and the north by tlie Brahmaputra, and on the east 
hy a line extending from the Dihing to .a point nearly opposite lo 
the mouth of the Kundil iiiillo- 
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who were oo\erne(l b\ a chief known as^ the Bar 
SenapalL^ The Bar ScnapalTs caj)ital was at Rangagova 
on the Dihru ri\er. Matak had not suffered from 
Burmese aggression, probalily because the district was 
poor and aliiiosi inaccessible, and the Bar Scriapali had 
carefull) a\()idcd giNing the iinaders any olfence. He 
had, howexer, helped the British army with labour 
and provisions. On Scott’s recommendation the 
Supreme Goxernment agreed to leave him in semi 
independent possession of his territorv. By an agree- 
ment- dated May 13, 1820, he acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British fhnernment and promised 
to furnish 300 paik.s as well as provisions in time ol 
war. No revenue was to be paid to the British treasury, 
but his jurisdiction in serious criminal cases was placed 
under the supervision of the Agent to the (iovernor- 
(ieneral. Later on the obligation to supjily paiks and 
provisions was commuted to a money jxiyment <)i 
Rs. 1,800 a year. In January, 1835, a lunv agreement 
was concluded, by which the Bar Senapati Tindertook 
to [lay Rs. 1,800 a year as tribute, and to supply :i 
contingent of paiks when recjuired. He died in 
November, 1839, and as his successor refused the terms 
oflered to him, the district was annexed by the 
Gompany.' 

The Khamtis, ‘the first race in Assam in spirit, 
intelligence and moral character’, had lilierated them 
selves from Ahcmi control in 1794. Their territory, 

* Tins title vvfis ((inurml upon the chief of the ,Moaiiiari.'i> 
PiirnaiiaiKl.'i Jim ha (iohahi. 

“Aitchison, Trcaiics, Vol, JI, pp. 137-138. 

* Aitchison, Tvealk^i, Vol. II, p]) 131, 138-139. 
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\ing to the south of the Noa Dihing river, merged 
?uo the Hukavvng Valley of Upper Burriia. Their 
liief was known as the Sadtya Khowa Gohnin. ilc 
o-operated with the British force in resisting the raids 
)t the Singphos after the expulsion of the Burmese. 
>tott recommended that his position should be made 
iiialogous to that of the Bar Senapati. By an agree- 
nent' concluded in Ma\, 1826, the Sadiya Khowa 
iohain acknowlcxlged British suj)remcu:y. No tribute 
\as demanded from him, but he was required to 
iiaiiitain a contingent of 200 men Avho were to be 
)ro\ided with arms and ammunition by the British 
:;o\ernmcnt. His judicial authority was curuiiled. 
Four companies of the Assam Light Infantry were 
>taiioned at Sadiva to protect the frontier against the 
liill tribes. This arrangement was disturbed by the 
r(‘\olt of the Khamtis in 1839. 'I1ic suppression of the 
rcNolt was completed by December, 1 8 13. Sadiya was 
:nmexcd by proclamation, in 1842. 

We ha\c ahead) referred to the raids of the 
Singphos.‘ Captain Neiihillc, wlio served as Tntelli- 
Ollicer during the war, commanded the Assam 
bight Infantry, and later on became Scott s assistant 
h)i the administration of the Brahmaputra Vallcy» 
''fiittk terror into the heart of the Singphos by leading 
<arefully planned raids into the interior of their 
^cniiory. Sixteen Singpho chiels submitted to tht 
Kriiish Government and an agreement was concluded 


' Ailchiscm, Trcatic.s, Vol. II, PP- 131-132. 
* See ante, p. 344. 

31 
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Avkh them in May, 182(). No iribuic Avas cfcmandec! 
from them, but it was stipulated that they would 
loyally co-operate with the British authorities in case 
of war or disturbances by supplying men and prosi- 
sions. clearing roads, and (ollecting information. The\ 
were required to surrender all slates in their custoth 
and to submit their mutual disputes, if any, to British 
arbitration. Eterx ihief teas retpiired to deliver a 
hostage for good tonduct — a son, a nephew, or .1 
brother, who was to be educated b\ the British (io\em 
ineiu attording to .Scott's suggestion. "Fhe dam (01 
Chief) ol Bisa was accorded a pre-eminent jiosition. 

.Se\en years elapsed between the conclusion of tin 
Avar and the lestoration of .\hom rule in the Brahma 
jnitra X'allcA. This was a period of attempted consoli 
dation by the British GoAernment, acting througli 
.Scott and his successor Robertson, and of rebellion on 
the part ol discotitetited Ahom elements Avho weii 
probably in touch Avith the Court of A\a. As Scott inid 
apprehended, the Ahom nobility could not reconcile 
itself to the loss ol political poAver. The first attempt 
to reAive the niidru rrgimr Avas made by Gadadhai 
Singh, who claimed to be a nephcAV ol Raja (.Ihaitdia 
Kama. The rebellion Avas .suppressed and the Avould 
be usurper was im|)risoncd. .Major Burney, Resideiii 
at Asa, informed the Burmese .Ministers that the relieh 
had used the name of the Burmese King; the Burmese 
Court naturally disoAvned any connection "hit 
Ciadadhar Singh. I'his incident Avas folloAved h), 
another rising under the jirofcssed leadership of Kni'mi 
Rupchand, a man of uncertain antecedents. ^ 
rebellion of the Khasis under a very energetic Ic ' 
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luiiiicd T'ccrm Singli was far more serious. The 
siuophos also rebelled in 1830. 

It is be\oiid the scope of the present \oliime to 
L^o into the details of tlu^se lebellioiis. but it is necessary 
lo point out their ellett on the scitlenteni of the 
ihahniaputra \'alleN.‘ 1 hev re\ealed the existence of 
verious discontent in Tppei Assam. A ]>olic\ of blood 
.intl iron might l)e siutesslul, but the peculiar gc^ogra- 
pliical and climatic conditions in Assam rendered 
military operations \er\ troublesome and exj)ensive. 

\ lar more serious fac tor was the suspected desire on 
ili(‘ jxtrt of the Hurmc*se (lourt to foment disturbances 
m Assam. I he possibilits of a fresh Burmese invasion, 
su])porled b\ the Singphos. the Khasis and the dis- 
(oiitentCMl Ahom nobilit\. had to be taken into 
ojiisidcTation. So the cjuestion of the restoration of the 
Vhoin Monarchy again came to the forefront. 

ruder the clirec ti(Jiis of the Supreme (»o\ernment 
Volt submitted a Ircvsh iqxat in June, 1831, only a 
lew weeks before his death. He pointed out tfiat the 
Nine i re hnaltv and c'o-opeiation of the nobility could 
•lol be j)urchased l)\ olfkes and pensions. It would 
luiile to sup|)ose,'’ he remarkc^d, “that members of 
ilie ruling ( lasses, ^vhose ancestors had reigned in the 
^ 'll lev for more than fiNcr hundiod sears, would at once 
?<i'e up all their hopes of future greatness upon the 
‘ippc’arance amongst them of a handful of strangeis . 

' It is scaufwhat slniiiK^ Sir tulwanl Ciail .loc-. not even 
lo tliesc rebellions (exeept ibe Kliasi rebelboti). llis narra- 
seems lo iiulieate Unit the reMoralion of ibe Abom ATonareliy 
1«33 was merely Uie normal solution ot a p(»litieal problem 
l"’^lpoiie(l in 1826. 
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He suggested that the Ahom Monarchy sho'uld hi 
restored in the so-called ‘Jorhat Ditision’, i.e,., ihi 
territory east of the Dhansiri river. He no longei* 
considered Raja Chandra Kanta as a person fit to he 
enthroned: he ivas desiribed as an ‘imbecile’ incapable 
of transacting public business. 

Scott’s plan insolved the retention of full liritisli 
control o\et the Sadisa region and the consequent 
rcsj)onsibilit\ lor the defence of the north-east frontier. 
The financial liabilit) invohed in this arrangemeni 
alarmed the Supreme Ciinernnient (Lord W^illiam 
Bentiiuk was pursuing a policy of retrenchment), and 
some absurd alternatises (reliance on the Singphos foi 
the defence of the frontier, cession of the frontier tract 
to Cianibhir Singh, etc.) were seriously considered 
Fitially. Lord William Bentinck decided in favour ol 
restoration. Scott’s death in August. 1831, and the 
survey of the eastern frontier by Captain Jenkins 
and Lieutenant Pemberton delayed the consummation 
of the plan of restoration. Meanwhile Robertson 
succeeded .Scott and reported in favour of Purand.n 
Singh. The Supreme (iovernment endorsed Robert 
son’s view. Robertson inters iewed Purander Singh at 
Gauhati and was favourably impressed by his pleasant 
manners anti mild tiisposition.’ Raja Chandra Kanui 
sent a pathetic appeal to the Supreme Ciovernment. 
which unceremoniously rejected his prayer l"i 
restoration. 

By a treaty’’ concluded on March 2, 18'^ 

' P. C., 1‘ebruary 4, 1833, No. 123, 124. 

* Aitcliison, Treaties, Vol. II, pp. 139-141. 
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l»iiiaiiclar Singh was recognised as the \assal ruler of 
I he territory ‘lying on ihe southern hank of the 
.ihahinaputra to the eastward of the Dhansiri ri\er, and 
on the northern hank to the eastward of a nulla 
ininiediately east ol UishnatiV. Sadi>a and Matak 
Kinained outside his authority; the British (Jon em- 
inent continued to maintain direct political relations 
with the Sadiya Khtma Gohain and the Bar Scnalmti. 

I he districts of (^oalpaia. Kann up, Darrang (including 
hishnath) and Nowgong leuiained under direct British 
Mile'. Purandar Singh was requiied to pay an annual 
iiihiue of Rs. 50,000 out ol an estimated revenue 
nl Rs. 1,20,000. He hound himself ‘to abstain from 
ihe practices oi the formei Rajas of Assam as to cutting 
oil ears and noses, extracting cNes,' or otherwise muti- 
l:»iing or torturing’, to ‘assimilate the administration of 
|ustice in his lerritorN to that uhich prevails in the 
dominions of the Honourahle CiOin])any’, to ‘abolish 
tile immolation of Nvomen In Suttees', to ‘assist’ the 
ljass;ige of British tioo})s through his territory by 
lurnishing supj)lies and (arriage and receiving pay- 
nieni for the same , to claim no jurisdiction over British 
military cantonments in his territory, ‘to listen with 
•mention to the athice’ of British Political Agents, and 
lo abstain from (arrNiiig on con espondence ‘by letter 
Ol otherwise’, and also from entering into any compact 
01 agreement, with any foreign ruler. Faithful 
adherence to these articles would involve British pro- 
tection of his terriiorv from the aggressions of any 

' I'or ail aivoiiiil of tlit* adniinisltnlioii of llu'St dislrivl*s, 
t'iiil, History of Assam, pp 272-294. 
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foreign foe’: but if lie in an\ way departed fron| lo)alt\ 
or oppressed the jieople, ‘the right was rcserted to the 
(iovernnicnt of the Honourable Clonipany either to* 
transfei the said eountrs to another ruler or take it 
into its own immediate oteupalion'. 

Purandat Singh was lormaih installed as Raja ol 
Upper Assam in April. 1S3.1. By an agreement con- 
cluded a letv months later his status was practicalb 
degraded to that of a l)ig jagirdar. I’hus from the \ ct \ 
beginning ol his administration Purandar Singh found 
himself in a very difficult situation. He did not enjo\ 
the status and ])restige of ins predecessors. His ri\al. 
Raja Cihandra Kanta. who sent a fresh appeal to tlic 
Cio\ernor-(ieneral after his installation, tvas mou- 
]>opular with the nobles and the people. I'he rulers 
of Siidiya and Matak jneferred Raja C^lhandra Ranta to 
the nominee of the Compans. Moreover. Purandai 
Singh loitnd it \er\ diflicult to discharge his fiiiiiiuial 
liability to the Company. It was hard to spare 
Rs. .50.000 out ol Rs. 1,20.000. .As time yvent on iie 
failed to raise the estimated reventie: the peopli' 
complained of maladministration and extortion.' He 
ajiplied to the British Ciovernment for a considerafde 
reduction in his tribute. The result was his de|)osition 
in October, 1838. His territories were brottght under 
direct British administration and formed into tm* 
districts — Silxsagar and Lakhimpur. The followinu 
passage from the pen of a contemporary olxscvver giyes 
us a pathetic descrijition of Purandar Singh just beibi’. 
his fall: “7'he . present representative of this out'- 

‘ Pfinlferton, The Eas*e}}i Fumlier of Imlia, p 220. 
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powerful dynasu (Sxiargadco or Lord of Heaven, as he 
IS pleased to call himself) now lesidcs at Jorhat in noisy 
ij)onip and tawdry splendour; his resources limited to 
lliat of a /amindar; his numerous nobility reduced to 
beggary or to exist upon hriherv and corruption; and 
his kingly court (for he still maintains his regal 
dignity) more resembling the parade of a company of 
strolling players than anything imposing or sovereign.”* 
The annexation of Sadiya and Matak^ in 1842 
(omoleted the establishment of direct British rule over 
the whole of the Brahmaptttra \’alle\, and the north- 
eastern frontier of Biitish India touched the mountains 
ol Upper Burma. The district officer of Dilvrugarh 
generally performed the duties of Political Agent in 
this area. In 1882 an Assistant Political Officer was 
stationed at Sadiva. 

B) a treaty executed at B.idarpur on March 6, 
1824, Govinda Chandra had been recognised as the 
protected ruler of Cachar. ' .Mter the conclusion of 
the war his ancestral territory was formally handed 
over to him, but the (iovernor-General was not sure 
wliether he could reguLirlv discharge his financial 
liability to the Gompany. (iovinda Chandra W'as too 
weak to suppress his rebel servant Tularam;* he 
lepeatedly appealed to the British Government for help 
against this persistent enemv. In 1829 Scott induced 

' yuoietl in (Vait, History at A'^sam. p. 304 

® See an/r. p. 481. They were incorporated in the IvakhiniDnr 
<hstrict, and the head-cpiarters of ihe district \\ere transferred to 
Ihhru^rarh in the JMatak countrx. 

\See ante, pp. 290-291. 

* Sec ante, p. 282. 
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him to assign to Tularam a tract of land in jhe hill) 
regions of North Cachar; but this compromise satisfied 
neither party. Tularam challenged Govinda Chandra’s 
claim to the Raj on two giounds; he was not crowned 
with the approval of the council of forty chiefs who 
alone were entitled to select a King, and he had for- 
feited his right by his oppressive conduct.’ rularam s 
intrigues certainly intensified the anarchv in Cachai. 
The oppressed cultivators fled to Jaititia, Sylhet and 
Tippera: the plaitis of Clachar became jungles for want 
of cultixation. (io\inda C^handra's tyrannical measures 
destrosed trade and (ommerce.” His relations with 
(Jambhii Sitigh were unfriendl). '['he whole situation 
was furth<-r complicated by the fact that he had no 
natural heir. He wanted to adojrt a child as his 
succe.ssor. but the Sujireme Ckncrnmeni did not 
sanction adoption.' In 1829 the Commissioner of 
S)lhet wrote to the .Su|)reme Government. “. . . . foi 
the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
country now suffering under e\er\ change sometfiing 
should definitely lie settled, a successor to tlie Raja 
should be selected, or it should be declared that the 
Briti.sh Gosernment .sliould assume the sovereignty of 
the country on the death of the present Raja as tlie 
paramount lord and the natural succes.sor of the State 
having no heir to the Raja”.^ 

In April, 18.S0, (iovinda Chandra was assa-ssinated 
at the secret instigation of Gambhir Singh. Several 

* I*. C., May t4, 1832, No. 81. 

» I*. C., May 14, 18.32, No. 81. 

“I*. C., May 14, 1832, No. 81. 

‘ P. C., May 14, 1832, No. 81. 
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( iainiants at once put forward their pretensions to 
ilic principality — Chandra prtibha (widow of Govinda 
Ghandra), 1 ularain, Go\indarani (Tularani’s cousin). 
But the most serious tlaiin was that ol Gamblur Singh, 
who applied for a lease ol Clachar for 20 years on 
■tn annual tribute of Rs. 15.000. This claim was 
supported by (Captain Grant. (Commissioner of Mani- 
pur. but seriously opposed by Captain jenkins and 
l.ieutenant Pemberton, who pointed out that it would 
be d uigerf)us to entrust the defence of (Cachar to the 
weak ruler of Manipur.' Lord William lientinck 
dec ided in fax our of annexation. A hilly tract in the 
eastern part of Cachar was ceded to (iambhir Singh; 
die plains were annexed on August 14, 18.‘f2. and 
lormecl into a district with head-quaiters at Silchar. 

.Vt the time of the aunc'xation of the plains of 
G.achar ITilaram was confirmed in the possession of the 
liilly tract assigned to him in 1829. This tract was 
bounded on the south b\ the Mahur rixer and the 
Naga Hills, on the west - by the Doyang, on the east 
l>\ the Dhaiisiri, and on the north by the jamuna 
.mcl the Doyang. His tribute consisted of four 
clej)hauts’ tusks; later on a money payment of Rs. 490 
"as substituted. He enjoyed a life jteusion of Rs. 50 
per month. His authority in criminal cases was 
limited. In LS.il Titlaram surrendered to the British 
Loxernment the xvestern portion of his territory. His 
‘'"IIS, Nakulram and lliijnath, failed to protect their 

' For «k-Uiils, set- H. I’. C liiikmvarli, “ Amiexiitioii of Cadi.ar, 
>ki2”, Procevdinj^s ol llif Indian llhlorkal Kccoids Cominission’. 
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people from tlic raids of the Nagas. So their ^erritorx 
was annexed 1)\ ihe British Goxernnient^ in 1854. 

B\ a treat) coneluded in March, 1824, Ram Singh 
had been recognised as the protected ruler of jaintia." 
AV4icn Scott marched Iroin Svlhcl to Nowgong (April, 
182'1) through Jaintiapur,'* Ram Singh gave him consi- 
derable assistance. Later on, hovvexer, that crafty chief 
made no exertions to help the British authorities and 
even connixed at Burmese aggressions. Still he xvas 
confirmed in the possession of his territory at the end 
of tJie xvar. He took adxantage of the unsettled 
conditions xvhich jirex ailed for sometime before the 
consolidation of British authority in Assam, encroached 
on the Noxvgong district, and established an outpost at 
("happar Mukh, at the junction of the Kopili and 
Doyang rixers. In 1832 he induced one of his sub- 
ordinate chiefs to sei/e four British subjects, three oF 
xvhom xvere subsequently sacrificed in a tcm|)le. Rani 
Singh died before the British Goxernment could take 
him to task for these outrages.^ His nephexv and 
successor,' Rajcndra Singh, failed to gixe siitisfaction 
to the British authorities. In 1835 he xvas compelled 

' AiUhison, Treaties, Vol. TI, j)|>. im-lfxS. 

“ See a}ite, pj). 292-293. 

■’ See ante, p. 332. 

* “He was a wise and aelive prince, and seenm to I'l 
universally beloved by bis subjects .” — (jovernment (iazetie, Jum 
24, 1824. (Wilson, Dociimenis, .Appendix, No. 12b 

* Tlie rulers of Jainlia were .succeeded by their nijdiews, /.<’ 
si.ster’s sons. (See avtic, p, 40). ‘In consequence, ostensible, of ' 
sense of the de.cTadation his descendants would under.e:o, 

to the rules of succession’. Ram Singh never married. His hcn- 
apjiarent was about tw'elve years of ai*e in 1824. (XX’iNcii. 
Documents, .Appendix, No. 12). 
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II .surrender his territory in the plains; tlie hills, 
vhich were quite nnprolilahle. he voluntarily gave 

^jiiip.' He retired to Sylhel with a pension of Rs. .500 
per month. 

By Article 2 of the treaty of Yandabo the King of 
llurma agreed to recognise Cianibhir .Singh as the ruler 
1)1 Manipur. The words used in tlie treaty" were not 
very clear. \Va.s Clamhhir Singh to remain, like his 
immediate predecessors, a \assid of Burma, or did the 
irea'y recogni.se him as an indej)endent Prince? From 
the British standpoint it was unsafe to allow Manipur 
lo remain a dependenev of Burma. It was obvious that 
the (ousolidation ol Burmese influence in Manipur 
would expose the -Sylhet front ier to the danger which 
liad precipitated the war in 1.S2T The question was 
tiiscussed by the Supreme Government and even re- 
(erred to the C'ourt of Directors. Major Burney. 
Resident at was directed to report to Calcutta the 
sentiments ol the Burmese .Ministers on this delicate 
subject. But fortunately they did not demand suzer- 
ainty over Manipur. On one point, however, they 
persistentlv refused to make any concession. During 
Hie militarv opeiations (iambhir Singh had succeeded 

III occupying not only Manipur pro|X‘r but also the 
Kabaw valley." lying to the east of the former boundary 
o| the Manipur .Stgle. and inhabited by Shans. I he 
Ihirmese (ioverument refused to agree to the inclusion 
ol the Kabaw valley in (,ambhir Singh’s dominions, 
(laiming that it was an integral part of the Burntesc 


'■ Ailchisoii, Tu'aiiCi*, Vol. 11, ]>. I?*-- 
* vSee Appendix 1>. 

' vSee Pemberton, 77/t’ I'Vouhcy ol Jniiia, pp. 116-119. 
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Empire.' A\’ithin a few week.s of the conclusion of the 
treaty of Yaridaho some Burmese troops crossed the 
river Ninofthi and enteied the disputed valley, hut 
they soon retired into Btirme.se territory of their own 
accord. In, stead of renewing hostilities (iambhir Singh 
sulmiitted the matter to the decision of the British 
Government.- For eight years the matter formed 
a .subject of contiosersy between the Cioxernmems 
of India and Burma. The authorities in C]alcutta 
,su})poried the tlaini ol (iambhir Singh until, in 1<SS2. 
Major Burnex stibinitted a confidential repoit in favom 
of the Burmese claim. In his letter dated Julx .5, 1832, 
he pointed out that the disputed x alley had been in 
possession of the Burmese Kings since 1370 A.D.,' and 
that for 12 xeats prior to the outbreak of the late xxai 
the Burmese had enjoxed tminterrupted possession. 
Lord AN'illiam Bentinck thereupon d(;cided to return 
the xalley to Burma. 1 he Supreme (ioxernment xvrote 
to the Resident at Ax a on .March Hi. 1833, “. . . . the 
Supreme Goxernment still adheres to the opinion that 
the Ningthee formed the proper boundary betxveeii 
Axa and Manipur; but that in consideration for His 
Majesty's (/.c., Burmese King’s) feelings and xvishes, 
and in the spirit of amity and good xvill subsisting 
between the txvo countries, the Supreme (ioxernment 
consents to the restoration of the Kubo xalley to Axa. 
and to the .establishment of the boundarv line :it the 


' Both the routes connectinn Burma witli Mnnipur ran tlirouj.',!' 
this valley. 

* S. C., May 5, 1826, Nos. 19. 22. 

•■'Gait {Jlisiory of Assam, p. 263) sa\s tliat llie valley > 
annexed to Manipur in 1475 A.l). 
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loot of the Vooniadoung hills’’. The transfer took place 
nil January 9, 1834. (;ainl)hir Singh accepted the 
decision oi the British Government, ‘hut neither he 
noi his descendants e\ei willingh acquiesced in the 
cession of tvhat they considered to be their ancestral 
lerritory. In older to compensate Manipur for this 
loss the Ciovernor-(;eneral agreed to gi\e the Raja a 
moiuhly stipend of Rs. aOO. This stipend is still 
(Mijoycd b\ the Raja ol Manipur.' (iambhir Singh 
died in 1834. 

1 hree articles of the trcat\ of Vandabo remain 
to be discussed. There is no doubt that the article 
concerning money pa\ment" fell \ery heavily on the 
Ikirmese. Probabh die King was rich enough to pay 
the monev from his own lunds, but no Minister had 
the ‘hardihood’ to suggest that ‘the sum should be 
taken from the Roval collers’. y\s a result, the Ministers 
liad to raise it *bv voluntarv or conijiiilsory contribu- 
tions’. T his process required time; so thev rejjeatedly 
demanded ‘an extension of the term of payment’." The 
last instalment was jiaid in February, 1833. Robertson 
observes, “Any one who had seen our jiaymaster 
standing like Brennus before a rude pair of scales, 
and receiving, bv weight alone, costly trinkets of 
really beautiful workmanship, ivould have felt that* 
die vanc]uished were humbled to the uttermost that a 
Mvilised and Christian power could desire 

The Burmese (knernment agreed by Article 11 of 

* :\ itch i son, Treaties, etc, ^ol If, |‘p. 268-269. 

® Article 5. 

■’ vS. C., April 14, 1826, No. 27. 

^Polilical ImidCHls of the Fhsl rumiicc ICa.*, p. 236. 
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the irciuy of Vaiidabo to return to British aiAhorities 
‘all British, whether European nr Naihe, American, 
and other prisoneis'. Se\eral thousands of Maniptni’ 
and Assamese caj)ti\es were kept as slaves in diffcreni 
parts of Burma. When Clrawfiird demanded their 
release, the Burmese Ministers argued that the treats 
l eferred mci c h to jirisoners of war — not to those formei 
subjects of their King who might ha\e been brought to 
Burma before the war. 4 lie argument svas probably 
technically correct, (iuiwfurd lailed to secure the 
release of these unfortunate slaxes, and for this he was 
censured by the Stijneme Ciosernmeni.’ 

Article 7 of the treaty of 'S’andabo prosided that 
“a Oimmercial Ireaty, upon principles of reciprocal 
aclsantage, will be entered into” by the British and 
Burmese Cjo\ ernmenis. Acrordingly, in Septemlxi . 
lS2f), John Crawfurd" was deputed as einoy to the Couii 
of Asa." He anised at the capital on September ,S0 
and had an audience of the King on October 20. He 
s;i\s, “The apjiearance of a British Mission at A\a. 
although specifically provided for by the Ireaty ol 
Peace, had exc ited a good deal of uneasiness on the 


^ Crawfunl, Journal of an lunbassy, ])p. 283-281. 

* Crawfiird, John (178v3-1868) : joinod Army Aledical StTXHC, 
1803, and served fr>r fl\e years, ( hielly in Tpper India ; trans- 
ferred Uenanin ; was with I/»rd .Minli) in tlie ex])editioii l'' 
Java, 1811: employed in di]jlomalie otfiees in lava, 1811-1817- 
^enl as Taivoy to Siam and Coeliiii Clima, 1821 : adminislen<l 
the .!.|(>vernmenl of Sin.napore, 1823-1820 : Commissioner of 1V.l;ii, 
1826 : Knvov to Ava, 1826 : retired to Kn.L^and, 1827. (Jhieklaiidt 
Dictionary of Indian liio^iapliy, p. t)9). 

® I'or an account of the journey sie Wilson, Dpiunn'iil , 
Appendi.K, No 20. 
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|);n l of the court,, and much alarm among ihc people. 
()iir little j)arty of less than thirty Eiiroj)eans had been 
f magnified by rumour into some hundreds, and from 
such a force tlie capital itself was scarcely thoughi to 
he sale— so deep an impression had the superiority of 
European arms produced upon the nation at large! 

J he Ministers o( the Burmese King were, however, 
shrewd enough to reject all drafts prepared by the 
British en\oy and to im})ose u|)on him a treaty jnepaied 
l)\ themsehes. "I'he treaty" was signed on November 24, 
ltS2<). Crawfiird explains the advantages secured by 
ihe treaty to the British Government in the following 
ords" : 

“I he Inst article of the con\eniion stipulates 
generally for a free commercial intercourse between 
ih(' subjects of the two (TONerninents, and for protection 
to the persons and jnoperty of those engaged in 
trade. It in fact, ho\\e\ei\ makes no alteration in the 
( ircinnstances under which that trade has been long 
(onducted; but it may be s;iid to secure, by the 
loimalities of a })ublic instrument, a branch of 
British coiiinierce wliich had hitherto existed only by 
Miflerancc. 

By the second article of the 4^reaty, all British 
vessels, not exceeding fifty tons burthen, or there- 
abouts, are exempted from the payment of tonnage 
duties and port charges. 4 his places our trade in the 
ports of the Burman Empire nearly on a footing witn 


' Crawfunl, 'Journal, p. 97. 

* Ai)i)emlix C. 

^JotDual, Appfntlix, pi>. 8-9. 
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that of its own subjects and of the Chinese', whose 
boats and junks seldom exceed the tonnage now 
mentioned, and who lia\e always been exempt from 
the payment of such (harges. The stipulation makes 
no change in the stale of the Bunnan trade at British 
jxtrts. The iniAilege thus secured to us may. it is 
hoped, gi\e rise to a coasting trade of some \alue and 
extent between the Burmese ports and our \arious 
settlements in the Ba) ol Bengal. 

The tliird article secures some ad\ant;ig(,‘s to 
British merchants resident in the Bunnan dominions, 
although far short of (hose reipiired by the justice and 
necessity of the c<ise. 

According to the Burman laws, all \essels sltip- 
wrecked upon the toast are forfeited, and become tiii' 
property of the King. This arbitrary and unjust law 
is cancelled by the lourth and last article of the 
convention, which stipulates for British jiroperiv 
ship-wrecked the .same immunilv and protection as 
under civilized (iovernments.” 

Crawfurd’s estimate of the benefits likely to be 
derived from the commercial treaty concluded by him 
was coloured by the stime ojitimism which had spoiled 
the value ol the work done by Symt:s in Burma. W'ithiti 
less than three decades of the cxmclusion of Crawfurd's 
treaty the British (iov eminent had to decl.ire wai 
against Burma firimarily for the protection of British 
commercial interests in that country. Indeed, the 
Court of Ava never considered Crawfurd’s treaty as a 
treaty; it was treated as a ‘Royal license’ (Akhivcn duu)- 
which was not binding on the Burmese Government 
As early as 1835 Bayfield observed, “It is much to he 
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icgretted, that Mr. Crawfiird should lia\e accepted the 
( oninicTcial treaty oflcrcd to him bv' the Burmese . . 

Article 7 of the treaty of Yandabo also provided 
that ‘accredited ministers, retaining an escort or sale- 
guard of fifty men, from each shall reside at the 
Darhar of the other, who shall be permitted to purchavSe 
or to build a suitable place of residence, of permanent 
niaterials". Robertson describes this clause as the 
real blot’ in the treaty. The reception of envoys, says 
he, was ‘a measure repulsive to all Indo-Chinese 
nations.- In April, 1836, the King of Burma received 
a letter from the Emperor of China, which contained 
the following remarks: “It is not proper to allow the 
Knglish .... to remain in the Citv. T hey are accus- 
tomed to act like the Pipal tree" .... Let not Younger 
brother^ therefore allow the English to remain in his 
country. . . .” 

)ohn Crawfiird was the first British Resident in 
the Court of Ava in acccndance with Article 7 of the 
iicaty of Yandabo. A\"hen he arrived at Hcn/ada 
(September 8, 1826) he found that the Burmese were 
Mry reluctant ‘to admit the residence of a permanent 
diplomatic agent, and especially to the military guard 
fifty men’. The C.hief Officer of the town contended 


' Historical Review, ]). xlviii. 

Volitical Incidents of the Fiist llunnesc H ar, ]>. 226. 
"“Whenever this plant takes root and pailkularly in old 
h'Uiplt s and hiiildinms it spreads and take> such linn hold that it 
stareely possible to be removed or eradicated. . . . —Note b> 
Miijor Burney. 

* King of Burma, the Knipcror of China being th.e Elder 
lln^lher. 

32 
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tlial tlic British Resident slioi Id Ii\e at Rangfoon, noi 
at A\a. I'hc English version of the treaty pro\idetl 
that the ‘accredited minister’ should reside ‘at ihel 
Darha)', but the Burtnesc version of the treaty' 
provided that the British Agent was to live ‘in the 
royal city ol Burma’ {Myanma Myodaw). Ihe (Miief 
Ollicer of Hen/,ada argued that Rangoon was a Royal 
city (Myodaw). CIrawfurd refused to accept this 
‘singular and unexpefted’ (onstruction of the treaty 
and proceeded to the ctipital. He lemaincd there for 
a little more than two months (September 30- - 
December 12. l<S2b). He lelt Ava without com- 
municating with the Government; for this he was 
censured by the \’ice-President--in-Council‘ in a reso 
lution dated April (i, 1827. 

For the next three years no Residetit"' was sent to 
the Court of .Ava. In a minute dated December 30. 
1829. Lord William Bentinck exjnessed the view tha: 
it was necessary to continue diplomatic relations with 
Burma. A Resident living at Ava, he thought, could 
‘gradually remove from the minds of our opponents 
the sore and angry feelings left there l)y defeat, assiiir 
them of the sincerity of our desire of cultivatiii!; 
friendly relations and keep our Government well 
informed of the real view and state of jiartics at the 


‘ See Ap])en(lix H. 

* Lord ConiberniLTe, 

’ Lord Amherst was then in Simla. 

A ilelailed review of the work of the Kesideiils in Hiiriiii. 
based on an exhaustive study oi tbe orii^inal sources, is avaiV'ii*'^ 
in \V. S. I)esai’s Hi.slory oj lUilish Residency in Jinnna. 
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i.ipital of A\a’. Aaordingh Major Henry Burney' 
sent to A\a as Resident in ISSO. \Viih regard to 
l^liis general duties he receixed the lolloxving instriu lions 

hoin the (ioxerninent : “ U)u should make no 

pioj^osition but encourage the Burmese to disclose theii* 
\ lews and make first oxeilines on ail occasions, and 
. . . xoLi should cjuietK make it vour study to ascertain 
. 111(1 report lor the iniormation of (ioxernment the 
stale of parties at A\a and the real views ol the King 
and courtiers, and endeavour to obtain some iuHiience 
over the C^ourt, and above all to establish a Irc'e inter- 
(ouise between yourself and oin j3ossessions both in 
\iakan and IVnasserim.” 

Burnev arrived at Vva on April 21, 1830. He was 
utlconied, and on the whole treated with resi)ect. 
\^’hcn the time came lor his formal iece|)tion by the 
king, the ‘Shoe Queslioir* cieated trouble. He was 
|(■(luired to remove his shoes when he came near the 
Koval (a)uncil building. He objeett'd, and submitted 
a memorial to the King. He savs, ‘ My objection to 
icmoving my shoes is lounded on the fact that the 
Ihirmese rexjuire il not as the fulfilment of a mere 
nistoni. but as a means of eviliing their King and 
r^i.itifying theii own |)ride and vanity by humiliating 

Ifcnry ; Oipiam, on iliuy iii Priiui' oi VVal;.*s 
Kmil ; loanit Malav : aoiiuirctl know of tlu^ AR'ln])C‘lai;(4 
Malacca : ap])()!iilc{! .MihUiry Sivretary of llic IViiaiitc (Jov- 
pniiicnl : riiiploNcd to ne.i^oliatc with Malay and Siamese Chiefs *. 
iiiical \.i>ciit to Siamese SlaUs, 1825: Knvo\ to Siam ; Deputy 
miiiissioner of Teiiassenm, IS27-I829 : Kesideiit al the Court 
P N\a, 1830-1838: returned to India, 1842 ; died there in 1845- 
(lUickland, IVctionaiy of Itniiau Bwiiraphy. p. 03). 

"See A. C. Haiierjee, .!;///<’ va/zm/ of Bitinia, i)p. 232-234. 
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and degrading the liiitish character.” After a' rcgulai 
tug-of-war betireen the Resident and the liunnesi 
Ministers, it was decided that Burney should appear^ 
before llie King without shoes on an ordinary day.' 
Accordingly, the presentation to the King took place on 
June 17, 18.H0. Bnrnes then \isitcd the heir-apparent, 
the Prince of 'J'harrawadcb . the only full brother ol 
the King, and sonic other influential jicrsons. 

Burnes acted as British Resident in Burma for 
eight years (April, 1S30 — March, 18.18). During this 
fairly long period he hatl to deal with numerous diplo 
rnatic (pie.stions, some of which were settled satis- 
factorily from the British point of view. 

rile (jtiestion of the payment of the indemnits 
came for discussion sooti after Burney’s arris al at A\a 
At that tittle a balance of about 12 lakhs of rupees ssas 
still outstanding. Burney began to press the BurmcM' 
Ministers for immediate payment, but they evaded the 
issue on \arious excuses. In August, 1830, Burney 
demanded a definite agieemeiit. and declared that he 
would lease Asa if the agreement svas not forthconiiii,!i 
by a certain date. T he Ministers did not take thi' 
svarning seriously. .So Burney left the city on the 
appointed date. ^Vithin tsvo hours of his departure 
some Burmese officers osertook him ;ind a .satisfactoi' 
arrangement svas made. The Rt'sident returned ti 

' “It was c'ustoni with llie llunnese to ])resenl foreign 
to till* Kinj; on a Kadaw day, so as to impress tlie jjoople M>di 
superiority of His Burnianic Majesty over all nionarehs. 
the envoys of tlie Uniperor of China were subjei-ted to dn" 
indii^mity. The British envoys, Symes (in 1795) and CraMlfi’** 
(in 1826), had also submitted to this treatment.” 
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\\a. 1 he (io\ernor-(iciieral censured him for ‘pro- 

( ceding further than could be considered proper 
►without specific ordeis'.: “His Lordsliip thinks it 
would ha\'e been prudent to ha\e limited your repre- 
sentations to a refnsttl to hold lurther (ommunication 
until the point at issue could be referred for the orders 
ol superior atithorit), instead of committing yourself 
10 a measure so difficult to retrieve if once carried into 
(lleci. as acttwl retirement from the capital.” How- 
ever, Burney's strenuous elforts succeeded in securing 
the last instalment in February. bSS.*}. 

Stum alter the (ondusion «)f the treaty of Yaiulabo 
the Burmese began to commit outrages in British 
leirifory on the Moulmein frontier. I'here were 
leasons to believe that the Burmese Chief of Martaban 
v'as secretly in touch with the bandits. In 1829 British 
iroops advanced into the interior from Moulmein, and 
l)urnt clown Martaban and .some liurmese villages. On 
liis arrival at Ava Burney loimcl that the Ministers had 
laken olfence at the drastic repristils taken by the 
Hiiiish authorities. .Alter frank conversations cm the 
subject with the .Ministers Burney was able to secure 
the lemoval of the Martaban Chief. Similar complaints 
• ame tilso from .Arakan. Altt;r protracted nt!gotiations 
lUirney succeeded in persuading the Ministers to take 
|>io])er steps for the •prevent ion ol outrages committed 
by Burmese subjects in Briti.sh territory. 

M'e have? alreiicly reterred to the ciuestion of the 
'etroex'ssion of ’^I'enasseiim. In October, 1831, the 
^lUirniese .Ministers raised an imjrortani question in 
connection with the boundary of the piovince ol 
I enasserini. Article 1 ol ibe treaty of Yandabo 
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rccognisc'cl tiie rixcr Salween as the bomidary ‘between 
Britisb and Burmese rerriton. But the same Article 
appeared to modih ibis proxision by permitting the 
British to take only the districts of I enasserini, Taxov. 
Mergtii. and ^’e. I'he British had. hoxvever, taken 
possession of Moultnein anti some other places cast ol 
the Salween. The Bttrmese Ministers demanded that, 
as the British bad no right to the Martaban di.strict. 
they should return those places. \Vheti Btirne) refused 
to admit this claim, the Mini.steis argued that the 
matter should be detided bx a joint boundarx 
commission in accordance xxith Articles 3 and 1 of the 
treats of ^’andabo. Burnex replied that he xxas 
prohibited by his instructions from discussing this 
point. ^Vhen the Burmese Ministeis begati to jiiess 
their claim, he .sent them a xvritten reply, in xvhich he 
clearly stated that during the tiegotiations citlniinatin!> 
in the treaty ol Vaiidabo the Salween had definiteix 
been fixed as the boundarx irrespectixe ol the limits 
of the .Martaban district. Ihe Ministers made a 


xigorous protest, saxing. “Tbe I reaty saxs one tbin;;. 
Major Btirnex another.” 

Burnex xxas instructed by the Supreme (ioxem 
merit to look after the interests of the British subject'' 
in Burma. One paragraph of his letter of instructions 
ran as folloxxs: “y\ntl I hereby authorise you to receixe 
complaints from all British subjects residing in the 
dominions of the King of Axa, in the subject of injuiit"' 


receixed by them from the (iovernment or subjects oi 
Ava and to make sttch representations thereon to tir ^ 


King and .Mini.sters as you judge advisable”. But i' 


xxas added that “it is not the desire of the Govern"’- 
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(tcncral-iri-Coiincil that you should interfere in any 
Mich mailer whenever the established laws of the 
.ountry are adeciuate to allord the parties redress.” I’he 
Resident was also expected to foster Indo-liurmese 
irade: “ 1 he Gov ernor-C General also desires, that your 
intention should be given to tlie trade oi Ava with a 
\ievv to rej>orting to his Lordsltij>-in-CiOuncil the prac- 
ticability ol extending and lacilitating British 
(onimenc^ and the ('onsumption ol British nianufac- 
I tires.” There are ninnerous cases on record in which 
Biirnev intervened siucesslully for the protection of 
Indian and Armenian merchants in Burma. His 
|)resence gave them such sexuritv as they had never 
known before. The tc^sult was that the number of 
Indian and Armenian merchants in Burma increased 
considerably, and British goods found an ex[)anding 
market in that coimtrv. Burney says, “J he importation 
of British goods into this country and particularly into 
the caj)ilal has been vastlv increased since the residence 
ol a British oflicer heie.” 

Soon after Burney's arrival at Ava the Burmese 
(a)v eminent dcTided to send an embassy to Calcutta. 
1 wo envoys were selected in August, 1830, and they 
uere entrusted with the following duties: (1) To 
demand the restoration of the Kabaw valley. (2) 1 o 
demand the restoration ol those jiarts of the Martaban 
district which lay cast ol the Salween. (3) To demand 
die abrogation of Article 7 ol the treaty of Yandabt 
pioviding for the apjiointment of Residents. "Ihe 
^ivo countries,” so ran the letter ol instructions, have 
*10 cause for distrusting each other, and therefore it 
'^ould be belter for the English and Burmese Chiefs to 
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ivithdraiv the men stationed by each, and to send Royal 
and friendly letters to each other once in five years, and 
in this manner keep open the communication andi 
intercourse between the two countries and cultivate 
friendship.” The emoys were \erbally instructed to 
demand the retrocession of Tenasscrim and Arakan. 
They reached Calcutta on December (i. 18.S0. As the 
Ciovernor-Cencral (Lord William Bentintk) was then 
on tour in Cpper India, they could not meet him 
before Not ember, 1832. Their demand with regard 
to the Kabaw \ allot was satisfied,* but in all other 
lespects they were disapjrointed. They left Calcutta 
in June, 1833. 

Burnet's relations with King Ba-gyi-daw were, on 
the whole, friendlt, but the Resident was convinced 
that the King would soon take recourse to hostilities 
for the recot ei) of the lost protinces. He wrote to the 
Supreme (iot eminent in December, 1830, “Having in 
some of my former reports expressed an opinion that 
the present King of Ava will take the first favourable 
opportunitt of engaging in another conte.st with us. 
I beg to take the present occasion of submitting a more 
detailed statement of the grounds ujxm which I have 
formed that opinion. The King and those about him 
are manifestly dissatisfied with the jrresent state oi 
things. Nothing shows this more decidedly than the 
eagerness with which they listen to any tales brought 
here of disasters .sufl'ered by us in India or of hostiliiif’’ 
projected against us by Runjeet Singh or any other 
chief, and their ignorance of the real superiority of out 


' See anie, iip. 49I--493. 
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power and resources is very great. . . . All here are 
(crtain that Ava will rise again from her present 
h educed conditoii .... and not only the Ring’s Court 
hut the lower ranks ol the people and even many of 
ilie inhabitants of the renasserim provinces firmly 
believe that in the last war it was our turn to conquer, 
hut that in the next contest it will be the turn of Ava.” 
The Ministers were l)a\ing great attention to the 
re-organisation of the military forces. The Governors 
of Prome, Bassein, and other cities in the Delta were 
.ippointed as military duels {Bo) who had ‘the power to 
tall out the inhabitants of their districts to meet armed 
.11 any j)oint they jjleasecr. Vhe civil administration 
W ’cis also impro\ ed. Burney says, “ Fhis Ciovernment 
now shows some defei ence to the feelings and opinions 
()l the goNerned. r\n a|)prehension that its subjects 
may reino\e into our tenitories is secretly influencing 
II to treat the people with extraordinary mildness and 
indulgence; and this is the |)rinti])al cause why so few 
lUirmese ha\e emigrated to Arakan or to the 
J Vnasserim provinces since the conclusion of the war.” 

Such reports from the Resident naturally attracted 

ilie serious notice of the Supreme Go\ernnient. In a 
Minute dated lune LM. iS:?l, Lord William Beiitinrk 
nhserved, “In the meantime, to intimidate the Burmese 
hoin manifesting the hostile leeling towards us, which 
ihey are reputed to foster, and to convince them of their 
ei ror in su|)posing us so exhausted and embarrassed 
‘IS to submit to concessions, rather than N’enture a fresh 
imiflict, Ave must sc'ek the best milititry position on the 
A\a frontiers and shoAv that Ave are j)repared, and as 
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determined as prepared, not onl\ to rejiel but 'thastise 
aggression.” 

In Apiil, I8.S2, liurne\ lell A\a for Rangoon foi ^ 
the purpose of reeoujiing his healtli. His place was 
temporarih taken b\ IJlundell. De|)Ut\ Coinniissionei 
of 1 enasserini. riie ('.overnoi-fieneral expressed his 
appreciation of Burnex’s xvork in a letter dated 
September 8, 18.‘fl, “I’he acknowledgment of His 
Lordship and ol the Biitish (iovernment are due to 
this oflicer for the uticommon zeal with which he has 
discharged the arduous and responsible duties witli 
which he was entrusted at the sacrifke ol his health 
and persottal cotnlorts." 

While at Ratigooti. Burnex continued to hold the 
office of Resident: at Ax a three officers — Blundell (Aptil 
— September, 1882^. Claptain Macfar(|uhar (September. 
18.12— .\ugust, 1811). and (laplain \I( Leod (August- 
Nox ember, 1811) —suet essixelx xvorked as his dejMnx. 
It xvas during this period that the bitter dispute alroiii 
the Rabaw xallex xvas brought to a close. 

Burtiex returned to Axa in Noxember, 1811. Bin 
his own ill-health, and the dillicultx of transitetin,!’ 
business xvith the Ring xxho had Ireen ill for some 
time past, made it necessaiy for him to leaxe the capital 
once again. He left Axa in Ajn il. 181*1, and returned 
there in july, 1815, .s|H:nding the inlerxal at Rangoon 
and in (Calcutta. During this period the Residentx 
xvas in charge of Assistant Surgeon Baylield. On his 
return to Axa Burnex wanted to post Bayfield at 
Rangoon to take charge of the British interests there, 
but the (ioxernment ol India did not sanction ihis 
arrangement. Complaints of injustice, extortion ami 
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molestation began to pour into the Residenev from 
ihe British, Armenian, and Indian merchants at 
'Rangoon. In March, KSStJ, the Bengal Chamber of 
(.ommerre sent a |)etition to the (ioxernnient of India, 
suggesting ‘the jnojnietx of appointing a Consul or 
Assistant Resident to protect the British c:ommercial^ 
interests at Rangoon and its maritime dependencies’. 
\\1ien the mattei was relened to Burney for iiis 
o|)inion, he submitlc'd that a regular coxenanted 
serxant of the* (a)mpan\ should be ap|)ointecl to take 
charge of allairs at Rangoon. Such a step, he argued, 
would renioxe the impiession which gencTallv picxailed 
in Burma that the British (ioxernmeni cared little 
about the interests of Btitish subjects trading in that 
country. 'J'he (ioxernment of India appointed Bayfield 
to take charge of Consular duties at Rangoon, but he 
was not able to go to Rangoon before October, 1 837. 
B) that time Burnex had left Burma for gocxl. 

In Julx, 18,35, a Singpho Chief lixing xvithin 
Btirnu'se territorx (in Northern Burma) attacked 
aiioihei Singpho Chief lixing within British territorx 
(in Assam). Burnex at once asked the Burmese 
Ministers to contiol the xvild fronticT tribes under their 
jmiscliction. A British oflicer named Captain Hannay 
Was alloxved to go to the disturbed area. Ihe offending 
Singpho Chief surrendered; he was brought to Ava and 
• ' primanded bx’ the Ministers. Hannay collected 
'al liable geograj)hical and commercial informatioi. 
tegarding Cpper Burma, and rc'turned to Axa in May, 
‘18.3(5. A few months later Bax field xvas sent to Upper 
Burma foi* the purpose of collecting ‘statistical and 
Useful information on all subjects, but particularly on 
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. . . . the extent and nature of the trade noiv t;#rried on 
between China and the Burmese Dominions and 
bcttveen them and our territories in Assam, and the'^ 
best mode of protecting, facilitating, and extending 
the last mentioned’. He returned to Ava in Ma\, 
1837. The actiAities of Hannay and Basfield created 
suspicions in the Buiinese Court atid alarmed the 
Burmese populatioti. It ivtis lieliesed that the British 
(io\ernnient intended to take forcible jiossessioti of the 
tribal territors in Cpper Burma. 

In 18.37 .A\a tviinessed a politital resolution of 
far-reaching importance: Ring Ba-gyi-daw was over- 
throw n by his bi Ollier, the Print e of Tharrawaddy. 
1 he details of this rcsolutitni' need not be discussed 
here, but it is netess;tr\ to add that throughout this 
crisis Burnes maintained an attitude of correti 
neutralit). He tried in \ain tt) bring about a recon- 
tiliation between the King and his rebel brother, but 
his effbits to mitigate the sullcrings of the \icTims ol 
the new King's wiath were not altogether unsuccesshil. 

Burne\ soon found that it was very difhcult to 
transact business swith i harrasvadd), “because he is so 
cxtiemeh uncertain and fitkle: one hour, good 
humoured, alfable, and attentive, the next harsh, 
pereinjjtors and ituonsideraie. . . . He indulged in 
spiritous liquois and gambling, and his house was 
miuh resorted to by the dissolute and disreputable. . . • 
He is further subject to fits of ungovernable passion. 


^ See Dfsai, ]]isioi y of !Jir British Ucsidviicy in Hninm 
Chapter IX. 
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j>jrticulaii\ when, heated with li([ii()r at which times 
aKo he is cruel and sanguinarv." 

It was clear to Rurnex that the new King was 
anxious to get rid of the treaties ol lS2(i. In a conxer- 
sation xvilh liiuncx he “desired no relerence should 
ever be made to them, that thex are a matter of 
reproach and shame to the Rurmese, that the Englisii 
Irightcned the Rurmese ollicers into signing them, and 
now always referred to them when they desired to 
shame the Rurmese into granting anything xvhich they 
desired."' He added '‘that as there are several articles 
ni the treatx of ^'andll)o which, if referred to, would 
( reate a diderence of opinion and (|uariel, he thought 
the best plan is to throw aside these treaties and have 
no written engagements." On another occasion he 
ilearly said that "the English had not conquered him 
or made the treatx with him and that he was deter- 
mined to have nothing to sax if) it." Rurnex suggested 
that “if the King desiicd a modification in some of the 
articles of the treatx, the proper and established course 
would be to send an emiiassx to Bengal. Tharrawaddy 
teplied, “I will not send an emliassy to Bengal; if I 
send one it shall be to the King of England. I know 
nothing of the Cioombhanec’ and will not acknowledge 
him. He is an officer who receives pax and is not a 
King. Let him (orves|)ond with his equal, the Cyoxeinoi 
of Rangoon. I will receive no communication fioni 


* JUiriK'v’s letter to tlie Supreme (;overniiieiil, ^fay 24. 1837, 
para 65. 

^ A corruption for ‘Compam’. Here it refers to the t'.overnor- 
(ieneral. 
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him or in his name."' liurncy observed th:»t if the 
rejected the treat) of 5'andabo, it might imply that lie 
Avas also disputing the cession of the territories’ 
embodied in it. riiarrawaddy said with a langli iliat 
he had no intention ol .seizing tho.se territoiies Irom the 
Clompain . 

In \iew of ilie definitel) unfriendly attitude ol 
the King. Ikirties detitled that no tiseful purpose would 
be serxed b\ his residente at the tapital. He thought 
it would be better to retire to Rangoon, leaving 
Ha\ field to keep toudi with the King and his Ministers. 
"J'he King had no objettion to lJa)held’s residence at 
his ta|)ital. but he made it deal that he woidd not 
retognise him as a jiitblit ollker under the treaty ol 
5'andabo. He explained his policy in the following 
words: "I will have nothing to say to the tieaties, 1 
will not acknowledge or grant anything to which you 
may found vour right upon them, but in everything 
else von shall be treated much better than you ever 
weie before.” Iknney was censured by the Supreme 
(iovernment for discussing the cjuestion of the treaties 
with the King who was at that time too much in- 

* Knitj ^-onsitUreil il bt-iitalli his diiiiiily 1;) untfv into 

diplomatic relations with the (iovernor-tJeneral, whom he re.vanled 
as a mere (jfticer of the Jneeii of h'n.yland, and it was one of his 
fondest desires to conclude a treaty on terms of equality with 
the Queen herself. With this end in view he sent an envoy to 
Ivondon in 1872. In 1882 Thibaw\ Ministers refused to conclude 
a ireau with the (>)vernor-(»eneraI and demamled that it should 
he concluded in the name of the (jiieen. In an ohicial report 
we read : “The question w^as treated by the lluniie.>e as one 
affectini; their national diKPity. and there is some evidence to 

show that this feeling.; had lon.i( existed amonj^ them ” 

.\. C. Banerjee, Annexation of Burma, pp. 241-242, 279-280. 
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i()\ittitccl Asilli his ncwiv won ]m)wct to take a serious 
\ie\\ ol political j)iol)leins. Moreovei, ’s decision 

lo reinoNe the Residency to Rangoon was disapprened: 

ll is at the prcvseiit juncture* ol the highest coiisec]uence 
iliat accurate iniorination should leach the Cioxernor- 
( ieiu*ral-in-Council ol c‘\er\ thing that occurs at Ava 
. . . . il the protection of the Residency should be 
K'lnoxed during times of so much trouble theie is exery 
leason to leai that the inteiests ol the English and 
others settled in Ax a will matcriallx suIIct.” But 
Burney left the cai)iial b(‘l()re this letter leached 
liim, and arrixed at Rangoon in )ul\, ltS37. 

Alter his arrixal at Rangoon Burney xvrote to the 
Supreme Cioxernment, “One unixersal impression 
exists not oiil> at Axa, but throughout the country, that 
the |)resent Ring has cleierniinecl to dc*clare xvar against 
ns lor the pinpose ol recox ering the territories ceded by 
the treaty ol ^'anclabo and restoring the Empire of 
\xa to its formei extent of poxver and dominion.” 
riiarraxvadd) xxas collet ting arms and ammunition, 
lecruiting nexv tiooi)s. and strengthening his frontier 
.Liarrisons. So Burnex proj^osed decisive action xvithout 
lutiher delax ; “We should proceed, if forced by the 
King's obstinacy, exen as lar as to threaten to invade 
his country, and xve should not neglect the present 
o|)portunitx of esta.blishing a more extensive influence 
^ind control oxer the C^iourt of vVva, and of placing our 
U'lalions xvith this country on a more solid and secure 
looting.” But the (ioxc*rnc)r-CTeneral, Lord Aucklanci, 
'vas ‘direcilv and unec|uixoc*ably oj)j)Osed to war with 
Burma. One member ol his (a)uncil obserxed. No 
‘■'cait is more to be cle|)rccatcd than a xvai with the 
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Burmese; neither honour nor advantage whuld be 
gained by it, while the disti.sters of the late war, the 
loss of troops by the unhealthiness of the climate, and 
the ruinous expenses attending it, from which w’e are 
only now beginning to recover, are still fresh in our 
recollection." 7'hc Ciovernor-General was apprehend- 
ing troubles on the North-West'; why should he preci- 
pitate hostilities on the East, when the Burmese King 
‘was not anxious at least immediately to jirovoke a 
rupture’? 

In October. 18.‘17, Burney left Burma for (Calcutta, 
withdrawing the Residency without orders from the 
Oo\ernment of India. Bayheld was left at Rangoon to 
look after British interevsts in Burma, under the 
general superintendence of the Commissioner ol 
Tenasserim. But the Ciovernment of India cancelled 
this arrangement. Bayfield was to remain at Rangoon 
as Acting Resident, holding communications directly 
with the Supreme Goternmeitt. 'The (iovernot- 
General officially declared that Burney had mis- 
managed the affairs of the Resitlency, and the Court of 
Directors condemned fiim for removing the Residencs 
from the capital to RangiMin. It was decided that, in 
view of Burney’s warlike attitude, he .should not be 
re-employed as Resident in Burma. He resigned the 
Residency in March, 18.S8. 

Tharraw'addy transferred his capital from Asa to 
Kyauk-Myaung in June, 18.^7, but he remained there 
for only six months. In December, 1837, Amarapui i 


* The Tripartite Treaty between Ranjit Siiij^h, Shah Shuja 
and the Company was signed on June 26, 1838. 
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became his capital. His attiiucle towards the British 
(;()\'ernment remained unchanged. Lord Auckland 
observed in a Minute dated August 29, 1837, “I am 
ol opinion that the King oi Ava is not anxious to 
j)ro\oke an immediate rupture with the British 
(Fovernment. He will not admit himself bound by 
tlie treaty, but he will break none of its conditions. He 
siieaks olfensivelv and insolentI>. His head is turned 
with success and witli jxMsonal \anity, yet he seems to 
have sufficient aciUeiiess to' take in some respects a just 
nieasuie of his position and so knows that this at least is 
not the moment at which he could prudently provoke 
<i Cjuarrel with us.” Still (he Governor-Cieneral felt 
that ‘‘there is undoubtedh hazard of our being at no 
distant j^eriod inxohed in war with Ava, and it is at 
kast incumbent upon us to a{)ply ourselves to the 
(onsidcration of the measures by which either an event 
so much to be deprecated may be averted, or by which, 
il it should be forced upon us, we may be found in 
ilie best state of [neparation”. The garrisons on 
ihc Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim frontiers were 
sircngthened. 

"Lhe Commander-in-Chiel, Sir William Casement, 
'^I'ote an elaborate minute, explaining the measures he 
uconmiended for the delencc ol the Company s terri- 
loiics in case of a sudden imasion. He deprecated the 
^dea of relying on the ^'oluntary assistance of Burmese 
''Objects who, many British officers believed, w^otild 
eagerly welcome the advance of the British army in 
'>ider to escajje the tyranny of their ruler. Nor did he 
^ \pcct to draw' from the invaded districts an adequate 
'»ti{)ply of provisions and carriage. He observed, A 

33 
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force disembarking at Rangoon, or crossing to Martaban 
or descending from the Arakan mountains would . . 
be an insuint signal to the rural jiojnilation, under ilu 
eye of (io\ eminent olficers, to coticeal or remove theii 
grain, cattle, carts and boats, according to an invariable 
custom of the counliy under such circumstances.” The 
Commander-iti-Chief was aware of the severe financial 
-Strain imjxised upon the (ioxernnient by the Fiisi 
Anglo-liiirmese U'ar. Init he xvas convinced tlia 
“liberality in all necessary ec|uipment in the beginning 
will prove the liest economv in the end.” 

If oflensive ojrerations were to be carried on against 
the Burmese, their territories might be assailed from 
five points — Assam, Manipur, Arakan. Rangoon, Moul 
meiti. For the passage of an organised army the Assam 
and Manipur routes were ‘quite impracticable’. But 
‘sotne stir and show of activity’ iti Manijnir ‘at the 
commencement of hostilities’ might ‘answer the purpose 
of distracting the enemy‘s attention and of forcing Iiim 
to hold a poition of his troojis in reserve to watch oi 
subvert our supjxised ilesigns'. A large British arnn 
could advame into the heart oi" Burma from Arak.i 
through the An Pass, although there were geographic; 
diflitulties of a foimidable character. In 1829 Sii 
Archibald Campbell had reported that the arrival 
a large British armv on tfu? Irrawaddy would throw tin’ 
(x)iirt ol Ava into such a degree of consternation as i<> 
make it submit to any dictated terms of peace. 8ir 
William Casement shrewdlv observed that “since 18l!‘l 

ff ' 

great changes have occurred in Ava.” He wrote, “Ever 
since the Kabaw valley discussions an a[)peal to ;u"‘‘’ 
has more or less occupied the thoughts of Burmcsi' 
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politicians and ihc) ha\c not oniiticd to canvass tlic 
modes by M’hich in\asion is to l)c met. I’lie piobabiiity 
of an attack, from Arakan .... is far from being nn- 
lamiliar to the K.ing or t(» his courtiers. There is little 
pros[)e(t indeed that the present sovereign will succumb 
cvet) on the fall ol liis capital, if his armies remain 
in any quarter of his dominions unsubdued ... he 
(ontemplates on the ajjproach to Amarapura of a hostile 
army a retreat to liliamo. . . .” Hence no decisive 
succe.ss or final conclusion of hostilities could be 
expected unless the armies of the King were ‘entirely 
broken’. I’he Commaiider-in-C’-hief apprehended that 
this was ‘not likeh to be diet ted by the An column 
alone in one sett.soti'. I he position might be .somewhat 
improved if another column occupied Rangoon and 
proceeded uj) the Irrawaddv, and a third column 
advanced from Moulmein. These two columns might 
unite at or tiear Promc or remain separate as the 
(ieiieral in charge ol the campaign at the time deemc'd 
expedietit. rhe Commancler-in-Chief concluded the 
minute with a strong recommendation for the 
annc'xation of I’egu. 

Bayfield remained at Ratigoon as Acting Resident 
l”i more thati seven motiths (December, 1837 — -July, 
1838). Dttritig this pc'riod neither the King nor the 
Ministers held diiect intertcsitrse with him. but 
'be (lovcrtior of Rangoon transattt;cl business on 
liiendlv terms. Mintleis and gang robbeiies on th.^ 
Martabati frotiticM' conti’.uual to strain the telations 
betwc'en Blundell, ( ioninii.ssionei' ol Fenas.serim. ancl 
• he Burmese ofliceis in lhc“ tieighboin ing distticts. 
lord Auckland decided to appoint a permanent 
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Residciu. and sclctled for this responsible post a 
inilitan ollieer named Benson, who had no local know- 
ledge of Burma. He tras to be assisted by Captain 
McLeod, who had intimate actjuaintance with Burma. 
Ba\ field was to remain at Rangoon as Agent to the 
Resident. 

The Burmese (iovernmeni had exfiected that the 
Resident) would not be rc-establisbed. So the new 
appointment was not welcomed at Amarapura. 
Colonel Benson arrixed at Rangoon in |uh, 1838. The 
Burmese Coxernmeiit expetted that he would sta\ 
there and transact business with the Covernor ol 
Rangoon: but the Sujneme Government made it cleai 
that the Resident would live at the capital and holt! 
direct intercourse with the King and the Ministers.' 
'Lhen the Burmese Goxernment objected to the appoint- 
ment of Bayfield at Rangoon, on the ground that in tlic 
treat) of \’andabo there was provision for onl)' one 


’ The iiecejssity of holdiiii; ilirect iiiUTcmirse with the Kmu 
was thus explained by the (joveniinent of India in a desiialth 
to the Secretary of vState, dated .March 7, 187<) ; “With ('loxeiie 
nieiits in v\]iich, as in I'pper Burma, the j)ower of tlie nion.'inli 
is absolute, the authority and consideration wliich a forei.^n 
Resident can command, and the effect of all dii)lonMtic reprt*' 
sentalioiis, depend alnuist entirely ujRni the infli'ence and areii- 
menls which he can brinj^ to bear upon the Kini': in ])erson ; aii'l 
this renders the right of access to the King at Mandalay a jioiiu 
of cardinal imiiortance. When the Resident is compelled to di’.il 
with the head of such a Government throujuh the medium ‘*1 
subonlinate agents, who are generally inti*rested and unirii''!- 
W'orthy, he Ihids that his endeavours to come to any real unde'- 
standing are distorted and frustrated; while upon critical occasion 
he has nc» power of prompt and energetic interference.” 
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British Rcsidctit. The (itn eminent of India yielded 
nil this point. 

Benson reached Ainarajnira in October. 1S3S, and 
icniained there till March, hSSO. The arri\al of the 
Resident was “a hitter pill to I’harrawadd), l)ut he was 
not j:)repared to go to war; hence he and liis Ciovern- 
jiient decided to humiliate the Resident and place all 
manner of obstructions, difliculties, and inconveniences 
in his way, professing most \o(iferousl\ at the same 
lime firm friendship, so that in mere tlisgiist tin- 
Residency might be a\ itlidiaw n.” The Residency was 
located about a mile Irom the town, on an island or 
nmgue of land’. The place was subject to annual 
inundations for some months, and therefore, it was 
|)artic:ularh unhealth) for Europeans. The actoni- 
modation pnnided was not sulfuient. I here was no 
market in the neighbourhood. No Bininese boatman 
was willing to take o\er any ol the Residency peoj)le 
across the swamp surrounding the Rc^sidenc). Bensons 
complaints inereh brought e^asive answers. As a 
matter of fact, the Burmese Gcnernment did not 
actually recognise him as a foreign envo\. He was 
ne\er inx'ited to meet the Ministci's. nor Avas he 
la\oured with audience b\ the Ring. 1 he (?o\ernoi 
‘»l Rangoon jjiu Baylield in man\ troubles and e\en 
threatened to ‘punisir him. Benson biought the mattei 
(he notice of the Ministers, but no icdiess was av.iil- 
ablc. The Clo\'ernnienl ol India authorised Benson 
to retire from Aniara|)ura if the attitude of the Burmese 
Government did not change; no stronger step could 
he taken in \'icw of the war with the Afghans. Benson 
himself w'as not in faN'our of war wdth Burma, but he 
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\\'ds coininccd that ‘ilic most c*lif*il)lc course Would l)c 
to withdraw (lie Residencx’. lii March, 1839, he leli 
Amarapura, handing oxer diarge to McLeod. l>a\ field 
was withdraxvii from Ranj^oon, and an Englisii 
nua'chant was placed in charge of all British j)ropen\ 
there. Benson's x\ork was a|)])reciated hx the Ctoxciii 
ment of India, and he was olliciallx reco:^uised as 
I^Mdent in Burma till Max. 1840. 

McLeod olli('iaU‘d as Resident foi about ten 
months (Marcli, 1839 — ^^januarx, 1810). For about foiii 
monihs he lemained at Amaiai)ura and tiansactcd 
some business with the Ministers. He exen succeeded 
in securing- an audience of the Ring. Some Muslim 
rc‘sidents in Burma spread the rumour that the British 
ainiy had met with disasters in Afghanistan. The Kini' 
was lherel)x encoinaged to J3U( fresh humiliations upon 
the Resident, and some of his sons, specially the Piintr 
of Pagan, the eddest legitimate son, adxocatcd imine 
diate xvar for the recox ery of the ten itorit‘s lost in 182ii. 
The Ministers, xvho xveu: more in touch with ihr 
realities, tried their bc*st to maintain peace, and 
succeeded. But Mcl.eocl found that his position was 
becoming more and mote humiliating day by day. In 
May, 1839, he xvroie to Benson, “Not only is my siiua 
tiem most embarrassing xvith mattets of importance, l)iii 
I am exen at a loss how to conduct myself toxvards ilir 
Ministers and Clourt. ' Moreover, the rising rixn 
flooded the Residency grounds; all the outhouses and 
kitchens xvere submerged. No relief xvas available 
from the xMinisters. McLeod at last rcc|ucstcd them 
to supplx boats to take him to Rangoon. To his utiei 
amazement they replied that he could not leave Amaia 
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|uiia unless he was luruially recalled by the G()\ern- 
iiieiil ()1 India. A lew days laler ilie King changed ins 
mind, and Mcl.eod was allowed to lea\e the capital. 
In his letter to the (.o\cViinient of India, dated Inly 22, 
l(S,S9, he ohserxed that the Kihg had at one stage of the 
ciisis meditated la>ing violent hands upon the 
Re^idenev. 

McLeod arrived at Rangoon on July 1839, 
.ind his action was approved bv the Ciovernment of 
Inditi. Lord Auckland decided that he should not 
leav e Burma immediatelv . The (iov ernor-Cicnerat 
observed. “A shoii time will in all probability stillice to 
show whether Ciaptain McLchkI's ( onnnunicalions to 
di(‘ Ca)uri, since his arrival at Rangoon, will excite 
merely the transient disj)leasure of the King, or will 
!ead to any more decisive exhibition of hostility against 
iis, and it will be well that the British Government 
should have authentic means of ascertaining the effects 
ol those communications. ... It will be no doubt erf 
‘Hivaniage that Gaptain McLeod should remain at hand 
to watch and repot t the ellert that may be produced by 
the late news' on the minds of the Court and the people 
of Ava." So McLeod awaited dev elojMnents at 
Rangoon. One of the c]ueslions discussed by him with 
I he Ciovernor of Rangoon i elated to the depi edations 
on the Martaban frontier. 

Meanwhile Thanawaddy was making feverish 
preparations for war. Arms and ammunition were 
tollcTleci, and troops were posted at strategic position 
Orders were issued to *ill oHicers in charge of tow’ns to 


News of British victories in Afghanistan. 
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have the militia fully equipped and ready fortsenvicc 
at a moment’s notice. Tharrawaddy also tried to 
establish contact with the French at Clhandernagore 
and Pondicherry. I'liree Frenchmen visited him at 
Amarapura in July. 18.‘{9. Although they were private 
indi\idual.s. it was widely rumoured that the Frencii 
(iovernraent had sent them as enxoys to the Burmese 
King. In December. 18.^9, McLeod considered it 
unsafe to continue his residence in Rangoon. 7'he 
Governor of Rangoon treated him with marked dis- 
respect and even asked him to vacate the house occupied 
by him. This was the List straw on the camel’s back. 
On January 7, 1810, Mc Leod left Rangoon with all his 
followers, riius closed the first chapter in the history 
of the British Residency in Burma.* 

Nothing important seems to have happened 
immediately alter McLeod’s departure from Burma. 
British olhccis in Burma found a new cau.se for excite- 
ment when I'harravvacldy decided to visit Rangoon. 
No one could explain his real motive: hence there 
were many surmises. 1 he Clommissioner of Tenasserim 
reported, “Many pensons suppo.se that the object of the 
visit is that of anticipating some old jnophecies of which 
there are said to he several. I'he dynasty of Alompva 
will, it is said, not extend beyond seven, and the 
present King is the seventh. By being crowned King 
of Pegu he may imagine he is fulfilling the prophecy. 
. . . . Another prediction is that a prince w’ill make his 
appearance in Pegu in the juesent Burmese Year 120L 


^ The Residency was re-i:slabhshed in the rci^^n of Mindoii- 
See A. C. Banerjce, Annexation of Bnnna. 
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By coming clown himself he may anticipate any 
impostors who might avail themselves of the prophecy. 
A third is that the year 1203 will see much fighting in 
Burma and as we are the only probable enemies he may 
desire to be prepared for an invasion from us ... . 
.Among tlie \arious reports in citculation .... is one to 
the effect that an attack on this place' is contemplated. 
I am lar, howexer. from placing conlidence in rhis 
report. . . .” But the C^ommissioncr added, “It is well- 
known that the King \iews this rising settlement" with 
much jealousy. It is a refuge for the oppressed and 
discontented ol liis subjects and has tended greatly to 
reduce the importance of Rangoon. It may, therefore, 
be one objc'ct of his \isit to endeavour to restore the 
jirosperity of Rangoon by makitig it the Royal residence 
lor some time and to elfect sucli injury to Moulmein 
as may result from posting in its neighbourhood a body 
of licensed plunderers'' whose acts he may at any time 
disavow.’’ 

"I'he GovcTiiment of India instructed the Comniis- 
siotier not to show suspicion of the King’s intention as 
long as the Burtnese army remained cantoned at 
Rangoon or in its neighbourhood. .Some measures for 
self-defetice Avere. howe\er. to lie adopted ii a large 
detachment of Biuinese ti()o})s Avas stationed ‘so near 
to the British frontier as to lead to the probability of 
( ollision’. EAcn if the British frontier A\as threatened 
iiy the collection of a large force on the opposite side 
of the riAer. the Gommissioncr Avas not authorised to 


' Moulmein. 

* iMoulmein. 

"A tletadimenl of the Burmese army. 
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take ‘any military measures but such as arc ol a purely 
defensive nature’. He was instructed ‘to establish at. 
Rangoon and in otiicr parts o( the liurmese territory 
some svstem of at curate intelligence* on which the 
Governnuait could rely for the formulation ol theii 
poliev. y\riangements were made for sending re- 
inforcements to Moulmcin. 

T owards the close ol September, ISIl, llie Com- 
missioner of T enasserim reported, “ . . . . the idea ol 
an attack on us being meditated b\ the King is 
becoming mudi more genet allv entertained; index'd, it 
is now dilliciilt to ascribe any othei motive lor liis 
making the immense pieparations in men and material 
VNhich he aj)j)ears to have done.” laicler the 
circumstances the Commissioner submitted that it 
would be risk) to jiostpone military measures till 
hostilities were actuallv liegun In the Rurmese. TTie 
King was bringing about 50, 000 men with him. 
“Su})jK)sing,*’ remarked the Commissioner, ‘‘him to 
retain hall that numbei as his personal escoit, and to 
direct the assemblv of the remainder on the banks ol 
the Salween, are we to allow such a movement to take 
place at his pcriett convenience meielv because no 
direct overt act of hostilitv may be committed till he 
is fully preparcul for invasion?” He suggested that il 
‘undoubted evidence’ was available to show that pre 
parations were being made for invasion, ‘the liurmese 
should be driven from the banks of the Salween and 
possession be taken of everything in the shape of boats 
wherewith a crossing of the river might be eirecled’. 

The King arrived at Rangoon on October 2, 1811. 
He was aciompaniecl by about 30,000 iroojis. Blundell- 
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(commissioner of Icnasscrim, rc[)ortc(l to the Go\ern- 

Iras come down with iliis powerliil 

arni\ to try its elleci oii us. II he louiul us wavering*’ 
and discouraged .... he would allack us at once, but 
finding us prepared loi him, he maN keep up tlie forc:e 
some months longer and then return to his cajiitah 
ujoicing at the e\|K‘nse and annoNaiue he has caused 
us.’ A l(‘tter reteixed a lew da\s later from the 
Uurmese Ministers conxinced lilundell that the King 
entertained ‘a decided unliiendlx leeling’ toxvards 
die Rritish (hixeinmeiit. He xvrote, "Hierc is in it 
no attempt at (oncaliation and no xxord exiwessive of 
.1 desire to cultixate liiendlx understanding xvith us, 
or to take cogni/ance of the com|)laints' made against 
the Martalian aulhoiilies. On the contrary it appears 
a siilkx dictatorial [iroduction seeking lor grounds of 
cessation ol all c()ires])onden(e.” No authentic infor- 
mation xvas, howexer, axailahle about the King’s real 
intention. It was reported that he wanted to found 
a nexv town near Raiigocm. 

The Goxernmeiu ol India noxv lelt conxinced that 
no serious inxasion x\as contemjdated bx the Burmese 
King. Some efiectixe measures had, howexer, to be 
taken for the jirexeiition ol robberies committed by 
Burmese subjects xsilhin British territorx. It was 
useless to bring these cases tt) the notice ol Burmese 
authorities at Martaban or even to appeal to the 
Ministers. So the (lonimissionei was authorised to 
send troops into Burmese territory ‘lor the purpose of 

' About robberies eoiiimitted by Biinuese subjects wilhii» 
brilish territory. 
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pimishinjj; specific parties, distinctly chargeable with 
offences of serious magnitude’. A notice might be sent 
to the Burmese Court, stating that “the (iovernment 
of India will no longer resort to amicable representa- 
tions for redress, but will emj>h)y its power in such 
place and manner as it may deem fit, for the pntteclion 
of its rights and inieresls.” 

It betame tleai from reports eman.iting from 
different sources that, whatexer the King’s original plan 
might ha\e Ijeen, after his arrixal at Rangoon he 
dexoted himself entirely to the foundation of a next 
toxvn and the renoxation of a temple. Blundell sent a 
friendly letter to the Burmese Ministers in N’oxem’oei. 
but the Commander of the ship xvhich carried this lettei 
to Rangoon receixed a 'xerx uncourteous and inimictil 
recej)tion' there, and no replx to the letter xvas reteixetl 
bx the Commissioner. Moreoxer, the proxisions of the 
Commercial Treaty of 182fi were ‘about to be violated 
by a monopoly of timber to be gi anted, if not alreadx 
granted, to a British subject, Mr. Staig. as jxayment 
of the King’s debt to him’. Finding that Blundell xvas 
groxving somexvhat restless, the (iovernment ordeied 
him to maintain a conciliatory attitude exen under 
provocation. He xvas informed that the (iovernment 
xvas then ‘decidedly axerse to any measures which max 
be calculated to lead to an o})en rupture xvith the 
Burmese’. 1 he (itmnnissioner replied, “I ItHjk on the 
present state of our relations xvith the Court of Ava as 
designed and brought about by the King in order to 
cancel existing treaties, to evince to the xvorld generally 
and his oxvn people in jKirticular, his indifference and 
superiority to our power, and to cause the Government 
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of India ihe greatest possible expense in the defence of 
ihe provinces arrested from his Kingdom .... no con- 
( iliation on oin* part can win him, and no demonstration 
we may make can tenify hostile designs on his part 
. ... it appears quite ho|)eless now to expect that our 
relations with the Court of A\a can i evert to an) 
amicable fooling.” Kven after this the (iovernment 
look ineasures for the withdrawal of reinforcements sent 
lo Moulmein and r el used to take notice of ‘the in jury 
sustained by merchants from the establishment of a 
limber monopol) at Rangoon*. 

Blundell still continued to send alarming reports. 
Stockades Avere bc'ing built in and around Rangoon, 
f resh troops ^vere arriving there. The oflicer in charge 
of Maitaban, against whom the Commissioner of 
l enasserim had repeatedly complained, was awarded 
tokens of increased favour’. Blundell suspected that 
the King might ‘commit some act of aggression that 
will render a war with him inevitable . 1 he Govein- 

ment of India could no longer brush aside the warnings, 
of the man on the spot. I’he Commissioner was 
authorised, il he thought necessary, to detain those 
ships and troops for whose rcaill orders had already 
l)ei?n issued from C’laUiitta. 

It was not only the British oflicers and merchants, 
in Tenasserim and Rangoon who eagerly looked forward 
to the departure of the King from Rangoon. Tli- 
lUnniese residents of Rangoon were being terrorised 
lj> the King’s troops: ‘robberies and murders were daily 
occurrences’. Moreover, tlie householdeis were bein,, 
asked to remove themselves to the new town. This 
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transfer was likcl) to ruin them cconomiralfy and 
injure (heir sentiments. 

At last tile King left Rangoon; no untoward in- 
cident look jilace. In August. 1S42, it was reported 
that he was again coming to Rtingoon with a considei- 
able force. .About the .stinie lime the Commissioner 
of U'enasserini recei\ed from the (iovernnient of 
Siam an oiler ol a.ssistance against the Burmese. He 
suspected, houexer, that Siam really intended to join 
Burma against the English. He was informed from 
many .sources that C4iina was instigating both these 
Kingdoms against the English. His .suspicion was 
confirmed l)\ two facts. Siam recalled the troops she 
had sent somelinuf ago against C(K:hin China, but no 
obtious explanation for this sudden rexerstil of polic\ 
was atailable. Secondly, some Burmese officials had 
gone to Siam .some time ago in the guise of monks. 
Moreoter. it was reported from Rangoon that King 
rharrawaddt was collecting troojis for invading China. 
1 he invasion of China was so absurd a project that 
(•\en the headstrong King of Burma could hardly be 
expected to entertain it. Blundell thought that bis 
real jmrpose was to iinade reiiasseriin. I’he (iovern- 
ment of India took serious notice of these reports and 
became ‘jirepaied wben necc‘ssaty to add to the niilitaiv 
lone in the I'enasscTim province’. 

Eaily in I8I.S a Chine.se .Mission arriteci .ii 
Amara|jura. but no definite information was available 
about its ‘true object’. The Burmese said that it w:n 
merely a ceremonial embassy “usual between the two 
countries on the accession of a new King to the throne- 
and it w’ould seem that none .such has yet been rcceiced 
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Jjy the present King.” About the .same time a French 
.ship of war came to Rangoon. Its aim seems to have 
been ‘the protection, and extension of French 
commerce and the acejuisition of political and commer- 
cial information’. Blundell informed the Goxernment 
that the CJoternor of Bourbon was \ery anxious to 
establish ‘a connexiot) with this country’. King 
riuirrawaddy’s olFuers at Rangoon received the ollicer 
deputed by the tio\ernor of Bourboii with so much 
honour that Blundell felt uneasy. However, the 
Burmese Gosernor of Rangoon was very disappointed 
when the French ollicer talked merely about commer- 
cial intercourse and purchased nothing more than ‘a 
small (juantity of timber’. ■ 

Meanwhile pott\ disputes had been going on all 
along the Bvtrma-Assiun frontier. 'I'owards the close 
of I81‘l ‘some F.nglish olliccrs in As,s;im’ demanded 
lioni the Burmese (ioxernment the surrender of certain 
people who had fled fiom A.ssam to Burmese territory. 
I he Burmese (iosernment replied that “the treaty of 
Vandabo contained nothing legarding the snnender of 
lunawass. but that if it pleased the Ca)mpany, the 
Burman (icnernment would ha\e no objections to a 
new treat) being made in which might be inserted that 
|)t'-o|)le who lied liotn either louniry should be mutually 
gi\en up on being demanded. Lord F.llenborough 
((iosernor-General) uas. however, not at all inclined 
lo conclude a new tieat) with a King who lefused to 
honour a treats concluded l)y his predecessoi. 

King ’lharrawadd) s stormy rule came to an 
abiupt conclusion in 18-15, and he was succeeded by 
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his eldest son Pagan, who lost his throne as a result of 
another war with the East India Company. 

I’liere is no doubt that the treat) of Yandabo was 
\’ery unpopular in Burma. A\'ith reference to 
Crawfurd’s Mission Lord William Bentinck observed,' 
‘‘ rhe tcry sound of the word treat)' appears to ha\e 
excited all the fears and suspicions of the Court of A\’a, 
and tile King himself, when told the object of 
Mr. Crawftird's Mission, is siiid to have cried out. 
W'hai ! is he ( ome to make another Yandabo Treaty 
with us?" On July 12, 18.S7. Burney wrote, “It is 
well-known that nothing but dire necessity forced the 
late (Government of A\a to agree to the 'Freaty of 
Yandabo, and that it always intended to take the first 
opportunit) of releasing itself from the engagements 
it had so unwillingly entered into. On one occasion 
Burne) told a Burmese Minister that the British and 
the Buimese, being better acquainted with each other, 
were less likely to engage in hostilities again. The 
Minister laughingly answered, “Yes, we only want one 
more trial for the .sake of letza-kya" (‘re\enge or taking 
satisfaction’).- The feelings of the common people 
Burney found to be ‘\ery rancorous and .sore’ against 
the English.' This feeling of hostility reached its 
culmination after the accession of I’harrawaddy. An 
open rupture was probably prevented by the cautious 
attitude of the (Government of India, although it 
is uncertain whether Tharrawaddy ever seriously 
thought of declaring war against the English. The 


^ Minute, December 30, 1829. 

* liurney’s Journal, (Ms.), para 848. 

* Burney’s Journal, para 758 
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A-laung-pa-ya dynasty reconciled itself to the loss of 
territory, but it steadily refused to accept the establish- 
ment of a British Residency in Burmese territory and 
to grant ungrudgingly the commercial concessions 
claimed by the British merchants. The East India 
C!!ompany did not fight in 18-10 for the maintenance of 
the Residency: Article 7 of the treaty of Yandabo was 
given a tpiict burial. But in 1851-52 the commercial 
interests of the British merchants provided a casus 
belli which an aggressite imperialist like Lord 
Dalhousie could not easily set aside: Article 9 of the 
treaty of Yandabo and Article 1 of the Commercial 
Treaty of 1820 in\f)lved material interests as well as the 
all-important question of ])restige.‘ So Ring Pagan 
fell, the rich Delta came under the British flag, and 
Lpper Burma waited uneasily for the final jump of 
the British Lion.-’ 


' A. C. Uanerjee, AunexaLion of lUtrma, pp. 83-86. 

* For the history of Anglo-Burniese relations during the 
iH-riod 1851-1886, see A. C. Banerjee, Anitexation of Burma. 
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Commercial Treaty Concluded by Caitain Welsh 

\YiTii Gaurinath vSinoii. (February 28, 1793). 

Article Tst. That there shall henceforth be a 
reciprocal and entire liberty of connnerce between the 
subjects of Benjial and those of Assam for all and singular 
goods and merchandizes on the conditions and in sucli 
manner as is settled in the following rules. 

Article and. That to facilitate this full intercourse 
the subjects of both nations, those of Bengal and Assam, 
fulfilling the conditions hereafter ])rescribed, be permitted 
to proceed with their boats loaded with merchandizes 
into Assam and to expose their goods for sale at any place 
or in any manner that may best suit their pur])oses without 
being subject to any other duties than arc established by 
these articles. 

Article 3rd. That a regular impost be levied on all 
goods or merchandizes whether of export or imiiort, and 
that their duties be fixed as follows : 

Imports 

1. That the salt of Bengal be subject to an imi)ost 
of 10 per cent, on the supposed i)rime cost, reckoninn 
that invariably at /\oo rui)ecs ])er loo maunds of 84 tolii.s 
weight to the seer. 

2. That the broad cloths of Europe, the cotton 
cloths of Bengal, carjiets, copper, Lead, Tin, Pearb. 
Hardware, Jewellery, Spices and the various other gooib 
imported into Assam pay an equal impost of 10 per cent, 
on the invoice price. 

3. That warlike implements and military stores he 
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vonsidcred contraband and liable to confiscation except- 
ing the sup])lies of those articles which may be required 
lor the Company’s troops. stationed in Assam, which and 
every other matter of convenience for the said troops 
w hether of clothinj? or provisions are in all cases to be 
(.xempt from duties. 

F..xporis 

I. That the duties to be levied on all articles of 
export (except in such cases as are hereafter mentioned) 
lie invariable lo per cent. reckoninj> agreeable to the 
rates hereby annexed to each. 


Moo^a Dhotcis jjct wauud 

of 84 




tolas t(t the scer 

Rs. 

95 

0 

0 

Mooga thread 

>> 

70 

0 

0 

Pepi)cr 

9 9 




Elephants’ Teeth 


50 

0 

0 

Ciitcni Lac 


4 

0 

0 

Chuprah and quryzai ... 


3 

8 

0 

Mon jut 


4 

0 

0 

Cotton 

99 





2. That all articles of export not herein sjiecified 
with the exception of the following) and for which no 
vrtain calculation can be made be subject to an equal 
nipost in such instances always to be paid in kind and 
■Mill re.s]>ect to those articles which have been particularised 
liat the duties be received cither in money or kind, as 
nay be most convenient lo the merchant ; but as it may 
'iippen that a tenqiorary scarcity of grain may secure 
Mthin llengal and Assam, to jiiovidc against which rise 
■\erv descrijition of grain to be exemiil from duties. 

Article 4th. That any person or p.ersons detected in 
illenqiting to defraud the vSurgeo Deo of the duties hereby 
•Mablished shall be liable to confiscation of his/their 
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l)ropcrty and for ever after debarred the privilegt? of thi- 
trade. 

Article 5tli. That for the purpose of collecting the 
said duties agents 1 k‘ appointed and custom houses estal)- 
lished, for the present one at the Candahar Chokey and 
one at (Iwahatty. 

Article 6th. That it be the business of the agents to 
be stationed at the Candahar Cliokcy to collect the duties 
on all imports, and on all exports, that tlie produce of 
tlie country to the westward of Gwahatty for which they 
are to be lield responsible ( ?) they are to examine all l)oals 
I)assing up and down the river and after having .settled 
with the ])roprietor for the amount of the duties they are 
to grant him a i)assport specifying the numl)er and 
quantity of each article, copy of which they are to forward 
witliout delay to the agent at Gwahatty whether or 
further if it 1)e necessary the merchant may proceed 
under sanction of the said pay. 

Article 7th. That it be the business of the agents 
stationed at Gwahatty to collect the duties on all exports 
the iiroduce of the country parallel to it North and South, 
and also on all exports the produce of the country to tlk 
eastwards as far as Now Gong, for which in like manner 
they are to be held responsible. They are to examine all 
boats ])assing down the River and to grant passi)ort to the 
proprietor, copy of which to be forwarded to the agents 
at the Candahar Chokey who are to re-examine the cargo 
lest on the way between Gwahatty and this station 
merchant may have taken goods on board wdiich could 
not be sj)ecificd in the pass granted at that place. 

Article 8th. That as an incitement to the agents 
be industrious in the discharge of this duty, a recompeiuv 
be hiade to them bearing a proportion to the amount ot 
the collections and that for the present it be fixed ;d 
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12 per cent, on the said collections which is calculated to 
defray all incidental I{xi)cnses. 

Article Qth. That the ^aid agents be required to be 
securities for each other and that the whole be bound by 
eii^^asenicnt to the Snrgeo Deo not only for the purity of 
their conduct in the collection but also that they abstain 
from havin^t any concern either directly or indirectly, in 
trade. 

Article loth. That a copy of their accounts be 
produced on or before the loth of every month and that 
the payment of the collections be made into the funds of 
any i)erson the vSur^^eo Deo may appoint to receive it at 
the exjhration of every (piarter. 

Article nth. That the standard weight hereafter 
for exports and imi)orts be 40 scers to the maund and 
sicca weight to the secr. 

Article J2th. That as much political inconvenience 
might ari.se to both (lovernments from granting a general 
license to the Subjects of Bengal to settle in Assam no 
luiroiiean merchant, or adventurers of any descrii)tion be 
allowed to fix their residence in Assam without having 
i reviously obtained the permission of the English Govern- 
ment and that of the vSurgeo Deo. 

Article 13th. That as Cai)lain Welsh, the repre.sen- 
tative of the said English Government, in con.sideration 
of the Surgeo Deo having removed the prohilntory restric- 
tions which have hilheilo existed to the detriment of a 
free intercourse, has .signified his intention of bringing 
]Hinishment all i)ersons from Bengal offending against 
I he established laws of As.sam or infringing these articles, 
''o the vSnrgeo Deo on his part declares he will punish all 
^'ihuses in his subjects tending to obstruct or discourage 
^ he recii)rocal intercourse this system is designed to 
iaoniote. 
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Article Hth. Tliat copies of these articles l)c* affixed 
at every public jdace throiiRliout Assam that none ma\ 
j)lead ignorance and that Cai)lain W’elsh be recpiested 
send one officially to his goveriinient. 

Xoic. On February P, 1701, Captain Welsh reported 
to the Oovernnieiit of llengal as follov\s: — 

“The coniinercial regulations rather between th,.' 
Rajah /and myself are in full force, but the principiil 
benefit which has arisen from them is the demolition ol 
an ini(iuilous monoj/oly, which ultimately must be pro- 
ductive of great pecuniary advantage, and in the mean 
time removes the distress of the peo])le. From the 
collections at the Candahar ( bokey the sum of Arcot 
Ru])ees ij,o!2-2-b has been received, during the space ot 
nine months, after defraying incidental exi)enses, and 
from this source the Rajah is to receive annually rupees 
12,000 . . . the overjdiis is destined to defray ]‘art of the 
expense of the detachment. 

I a7M of oj»inion that this commercial cf)mi)act will 
admit of considerable alteration with a view to tlie 
imiTovement of trade between the two states but the 
efficacy of such alteration depends in the first instancL 
on the restoration of order, and in the second, on the 
degree of influence the Hon’ble Hoard may be desiron*- 
of obtaining in the affairs . . . 
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Treaty of Pi.;ace conci.uded at Yandabo 


English \'crsion 

Tlic treaty (>f Peace, between the Hoiioural>le the East 
India Company on the one i.art, and llis Majesty the 
Kiiifi of Ava on the otlier, settled by ^lajor-Oeiieral 
Sir Arcliil)ald Caiii])l)ell, K.C.H. and K.C.T.S., coni- 
mandinjjr tlie expedition, and vSeiiior Commissioner in Pegn 
and Ava, Tliomas CamiiI)eU Robertson, Esq., Civil Com- 
missioner in Pegn and Ava, and Henry Dacie Chads, Esq., 
Captain Commanding; his Britannic Majesty’s and the 
Hononrable Comiuniy’s naval force on the Irrawadi river, 
on the part of tlie Hononrable C()m])any, and Mengyee 
Maha-men-hlali-kyan-tan, Woongyee l/wd of Laykaing 
and .Mengyee-maha-men-lilah-thee-ha-thoo Atwen-Woon, 
Lord of tile Revennc on the part of the King of Ava, who 
ha\-e each comimmicated 'to the other their full powers 
agreed to, and executed at Yandalio in the Kingdom of 
Ava, on this twenty-fourth day of Kebrnary in the year 
of onr lyOrd one thousand eiglit hundred and twenty six, 
corre.s])onding with tlie fourth day of the decrease of the 
moon Tabonng, in the year one thousand one hundred and 
eiglity-seven, riiiadama era. 

Article ist. Tliere .shall be perpetual ])eacc and 
friendship between the Hononrable Company on the one 
part, and His Majestv the King of Ava on the other. 

Article 2nd. His Majestv the King of Ava renounces 
all claims upon, aiul will abstain from all future inter- 
ference with, the principality of Assam and its depeh- 
dencies, and also with the contiguous petty states of 
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Cachar and Jyntea. With regard to ]\Iiinnipore{ it is 
stipulated that, sliould Ginnbheer vSingh desire to return 
to that country, he shall be recognized by the King of 
Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Article 3rd. To i)revent all dispute respecting the 
boundary line between the two great nations, the British 
Govcninient will retain the conciiiered i)rovinces of Aracan, 
Raniree, Cheduba, and Sandway ; and His Majesty the 
King of Ava cedes all right thereto. The Anioupectou- 
mien or Aracan mountains, (known in Aracan by tlie 
name of Yeoamatoung or riiokingtoun range), will hence- 
forth form the boundary between the two great nations 
on that side. Any doubts regarding the said line of 
demarcation, will be settled by Commissioners appointed 
by the respective Governments for that purpose, such 
Commi.ssioners from both Powers to be of suitable and 
corresi)onding rank. 

Article 4th. His ^Majesty the King of Ava cedes to 
the British Government the conquered I'rovinces of Yeh, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Tennasserim, with the lands and 
dependencies thereunto appertaining, having the Saluen 
river for the line of demarcation of the frontier. Any 
doubts regarding their boundaries will be settled as 
sj^ecified in the concluding part of Article Third. 

Article 5lh. In proof of the sincere disi>osition oi 

the Burmese Government to retain the relations of i)eace 
and amity between the two nations, and as part indemni- 
fication to the British Government, for the expenses ol 
the war, His Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the 
sum of one crore of ruiiees. 

Article 6th. No i)erson whatever, whether native 
foreign, is hereafter to be molested, by either party, on 

account of the part which he may have taken, or liaxe 

been compelled to take, in the present war. 
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Article /tli. In order to cultivate and improve the 
relations of amity and peace hereby established between 
tlie two Governments, it is a.t^reed that accredited 
^Ministers, retainin^^ an escort or safe-^^uard, will reside at 
the Durbar of the other, who shall be ])ermitted to 
purchase or to build a suitable idace of residence of per- 
manent materials, and a Commercial Treaty upon princi- 
ples of reciprocal advantai^e will be entered into by the 
two lii^h contracting powers. 

Article 8th. All public and i)rivate debts contracted 
l)y either Government or by the sul)jects of either Govern- 
ment, with the otliers, previous to the war, to l)c 
recognized and liquidated, upon the same principles of 
honour and good faith, as if hostilities had not taken 
place between the two nations ; and no advantage vShall 
l)e taken by either i)arty of the period that may have 
elai)scd since the debts were incurred, or in consequence 
of the war ; and according to the universal laws of nations, 
it is further sti])ulated, that the proi)crty of all British 
subjects who may die in the dominions of His Majesty 
the King of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be 
placed in the hands of the British Resident or Consul, in 
llie said dominions, who will dispose of the same accord- 
ing to the tenour of the British law. In like maimer the 
projicrty of Burmese subjects dying, under the same 
circumstances, in any part of the British dominions, shall 
l)e made over to the Minister or other Authority delegated 
l)y his Burmese Majesty to tlie vSupreine Government of 
India. 

Art. Qtli. The King of Ava will abolish all exaction- 
upon Britisli sliips or vessels in Burman ports, that are 
not required from Burman ships or vessels in British 
ports ; nor shall ships or vessels, the property of British 
'subjects, whether Huroiican or Indian, entering the 
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Rangoon rivei, or otlicr Burman i)orts, be required to 
land their gnus, or unship their rudders, or to do any 
other act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in 
British ])orls. 

Article lolh. The good and faithful ally of the 
British Cioverninent, His Majesty the King of Siam, 
having taken a part in the ])rescnt war, will, to tlie fullest 
extent, as far as regards His Majesty and liis subjects, be 
included in the above Treaty. 

Article iTth. This treaty to be ratified by the 
Burmese Authorities conqietent in like cases, and the 
ratification to be accompanied hy all British, whether 
Euroj'ean or Native, American, and other ])risoners, who 
will be delivered over to the British CommissifJiiers ; the 
British Commissioners, on their part, engaging that the 
said Treaty shall be ratified by the Right Honouralfie 
the (^bvernor-Oeneral in Council ; and the ratification 
shall be delivered to His Majesty the King of Ava, in four 
months, or sooner it possible, and all the Burmese 
in'istmers shall, in like manner, be delivered over to their 
own Government, as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 

Admtionae AKTiciji: 

'rile British Commissioners being most anxiousl> 
desirous to manifest the sincerity of their wish for peace, 
and to make the immediate execution of the fifth Article 
of this Treaty as little irksome or inconvenient as ]K)SsibK 
to His ]\Iaje.sty the King of Ava, consent to the following 
arrangement with respect to the division of the sum total, 
as si>ecified in the Article above referred to, into instai 
ments ; vi':., upon the i»ayment of twenty-five lacs •>! 
rupees, or one quarter of the sum total, (the other ArticU' 
of the Treaty being executed), the army will retire t'> 
Rangoon. Upon the further payment of a similar sme 
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at tliat ])lacL‘ Avithin one hundred days from this date, 
with the proviso, as al)ove. the army will evacuate the 
dominions of His ]\Iajesly the Kin^ of Ava with the least 
l)0ssible delay, leaviii.e the remainini> moiety of the sum 
total to be i)aid by efiual annual iiistalmenls, in two years, 
from this twenty-fourth day of February, 182^) A.p.,. 
lliroui’h the Consul or Resident in Ava or Pe^n, on the 
jjart of the Honourable the East India Com])any. 

lUiynicsc I crsiou^ 

Treaty of Peace and F'rieiidship, I)etween the En^,>lisli 
Conij'-any’s (loveriior-ricneral of India and the Kin» of 
Ihirma, made by the Chief (leneral, the Noble Archil)ald 
Cam])l)ell, Commissioner, Roliertson, Escp, Commissioner, 
and Chads, Escp, Commander of tlie Kn.s>lish war vessels 
on tile Irrawadi river, ai)iK)iiited by the Governor-General, 
and Meii.i;yee Haha-meii-hla-kyan-ten, \V()on-<>yee, Lord 
of Lakain.e' and ]\Iengyee ^laha-men-hla-thee-ha-thu, Atwen 
W'oon, Lord of the Revenue, appointed by the Kiii^ of 
Jhirnia, at Van-da-bo, on the fourth of the decrease of 
Ta-bounj;', in the year 1^87 (Feb. 24th, 182b). 

Article ist. Let there be i)erpetiial peace and friend- 
ship l^etweeii the (h)veriu)r-('ieneral and the Kiiift of 
Hiirma. 

Article 2nd. Thu Kin.e of Purina shall no more 
have dominion over, or the direction of, the towns and 
country of Assam, the country of Ak-ka-bat (Cachar) 
and tlie country of Wa-tha-li Jyntea). With re^^ard to 
Muiini]X)rc, if (Lin-bee-ra-shinti desire to return to his 
country and remain ruleT, the Kini* of Purina shall not 
laeveiit or molest him, but let him remain. 

Article ,^rd. That there may be no cause of future 
disi)ute about the boundary between the two Kreat 

Desai, History of the British Residency In iiinnia, pp. 463-467. 
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•countries, the KiiRlish Government will retain the dountry 
of Aracan, that is, Aracan, Ramree, AIan-onn^> (Clieduba) 
and Than-dwa, which tliey have conquered ; and tlie Kin.i; 
of Burma shall not have dominion. Let the Yo-ma and 
Bo-kounj^ rans»e of mountains, unto the Great Pag:oda, 
on the Man-ten ])romontory (Cai)e Ne^rais) lie the boundary. 
If hereafter tlicre should be a dispute about the boundary, 
let men be appointed by the English and the Burmese 
Governments, to decide correctly, accordin.t; to ancient 
limits. The men ap]X)inlcd, shall l)e respectable officers 
of Government. 

Article 4tli. The Kiii^i of Burma cedes to the British 
Government tlic towns of Ye, Tavoy, Myik (MerRui) and 
Tenas.serini, with their territories, mountains, sliores, and 
islands. The Salwen river shall l)e the boundary. If 
hereafter tliere should l)e a dispute about the boundary, 
let it be settled as specified above. 

Article 5th. The Kiiij[> of Burma, in order to make 
manifest his desire to preserve i)erpetual friendship between 
the two f>reat countries, and to defray ])art of the expenses 
incurred by the British Government in the war, sliall pa\ 
one crore of rupees. 

Article 6th. No person who has ^one from one side 
to the other during the war, whetlier a Burmese sulqect 
who has joined the En^^lish, or an En.^lish subject who 
has joined tlie Burmese, whether voluntarily or l)y coni- 
jnilsion, shall be ])unished or molested on that account. 

Article 7lh. That the friendshii) now settled between 
tlie two RTeat countries may l)e permanent, let one Govern- 
ment person be ap])oinled by the British (>overnment, 
with fifty attendants and arms complete, to reside in tlu 
royal city of Burma ; and let one Government jierson, 
api)ointed by the Burman Government, with fifty atteii 
dants and arms complete, reside in the royal city of the 
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Ooveriior-Ociicral. ■ And let the Burmese Governor, resid- 
ing in the Kii-la country, and the Ku-la Governor, residing 
in the Burmese country,, purchase or build anew, as they 
may choose, a suitable house of wood or brick for their 
residence. And in order to promote the prosperity of the 
two nations, an additional Treaty shall be made, relative 
to o]^enin^:i the ^old and silver (A Burman phrase) road 
and tradin,u one with another. 

Article Sth. All debts contracted previous to the war, 
by the Government people or common i)eoide, shall be 
comp-letely liquidated, accordinj; to .^ood faith. No one 
shall be suffered to excuse himself saying', the war took 
place after the debt was contracted ; nor shall either party 
confiscate the i)roi)erty of the other in consequence of the 
war. Moreover, when British subjects die in the Kingdom 
of Burma, and there be no heir, all the property left shall,, 
according to the usages of white Ku-las, be delivered to 
the F'nglish Government person residing in Burma ; and 
ill like manner, wiien Burmese subjects die in the British 
Kingdom, and there be no heir, all the property left shall 
lie delivered to ihe Burniese (jovernment person residing 
tlicre. 

Article gth. When British vessels come to Burniese 
pcjits, they shall remain without unshiiiping their rudders, 
or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and moles- 
tation, as Burniese vessels in British ports. 

Article loth. .The King of Siam, the ally of the 
British Government, having taken part with the British 
in the war, shall be considered as included in the present 
Treaty. 

Article nth. This Treaty shall be ratified by Com- 
missioners ap])ointed by the King of Burma; and.iall 
Kngli.sh, American, and other black and white Ku-la 
prisoners shall be delivered to the British Commissioners.. 
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Also the Treaty, assented to and ratified by the Governor- 
General of India, shall be transmitted to the KiiiR of 
Burma within four months ; and all Burmese prisoners 
shall be immediately called from Bengal, and delivered 
to the Burmese (Government. 

Aiu)tti()nal Article 

The British Commissioners, in order to manifest their 
desire for peace, and that the King of Burma may pay 
with ease the crore of ru])ees mentioned in the fifth Article, 
agree that uhen he has iiaid eighteen and three quarters 
lacs of ticals, or one fourth part of the whole sum of 
seventy-live lacs of gold silver, which is one crore of 
rui)ccs, the English army will retire to Rangoon. Upon 
further paying eighteen and three-quarters lacs of ticals, 
within one hundred days from this date, the English 
army shall speedily der-art out of the Kingdom of Burma. 
In regard to the remaining two parts of the money, one 
part shall be paid within one year from this date, and 
the other within two years, to the English Government 
person residing to Burma. 
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Angi.o-Burmrse Commercial Treaty of 1826 

A Commercial Treaty, sijvnecl and sealed at the 
(lolden City of Rata-iia-])Ura, on the 23rd of November, 
1826, according to the Enslish, and the 9th of the decrease 
of tile Moon Tan-sounj^-moiiR 1188, according to the 
llurmans, by the Envoy Crawfiird, appointed by the 
English Ruler the Company’s Buren, who governs India, 
and the Commissioners, the Atwenwnn Mengyi-thi-ri- 
maha-men-thi-ha-thn. Lord of the Revenue, appointed by 
His Majesty the Burmese rising vSun Buren, who reigns 
over Thu-na-pa-ran-ta-Tam-pa-di-pa, and many other great 
countries. 

According to the Treaty of Peace between ;lhe |two 
great Nations made at Yandabo, in order to promote 
the prosperity of both countries, and with a desire to 
assist and jirotect the trade of both, the Commissioner 
and Envov Crawfurd, appointed by the P'nglish Com- 
pany’s Buren, who rules India ; and the Commissioners, 
the Atwenwnn ^Icngyi-thi-ra-maha-nunda-then Kyan, 
I.ord of vSau, and the Atwenwnn ]\Iaha-men-tha-thi-ha-thu, 
Lord of the Revenue, appointed by His Majesty the 
Burmese rising Sun Buren, who rules over Thu-na-pa- 
ra-Tam-pa-di-i)a, and many other great countries: these 
three in the conference tent, at the landing-place cf 
i^e-ya-i)U-ra, north of the Golden City of Rata-na-pura, 
with mutual consent completed this Engagement. 

Article i. Beace being made between the great 
country governed by the English Prince the India 
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Company Buren, and the great country of RataMia-pura, 
which rules over Thu-na-pa-ra-Tani-pa-di-i)a, and many 
other great countries, when merchants with an English 
stamped pass from the country of the English Prince and 
merchants from the Kingdom of Burma pass from one 
country to the other selling and buying merchandize, the 
sentinels at the i)asses and entrances, the established gate- 
keepers of the country, shall make inquiry as usual, but 
without demanding any money, and all merchants coming 
truly for the puri)ose of trade, with merchandize, shall be 
suffered to pass without hindrance or molestation. The 
governments of both countries also shall ])ermit shii)s with 
cargoes to enter ports and carry on trade, giving them tlic 
utmost protection and security ; and in regard to duties, 
there shall none be taken beside the customary Duties at 
the landing places of trade. 

Article 2. vShips w hose breadth of beam on the inside 
(opening of the hold) is eight Royal Burman cul)its or 
19-1/ 10 English inches each, and all ships of smaller size, 
whether merchants from the Burmese country entering an 
English i)ort under the Burmese flag, or merchanls from 
the English country with an English stamped i)ass entering 
a Burmese port under the English flag, shall be subject 
to no other demands beside the payment of duties, and 
ten takals 25 per cent. (10 sicca Rupees) for a chokey pass 
on leaving. Nor shall inlotage be demanded, unless the 
Captain voluntarily requires a pilot. However, when 
ships arrive, information shall be given to the officer 
stationed at the entrance of the sea, in regard to vessc‘ls 
whose breadth of beam exceeds eight Royal Burman cubits, 
and remain, according to the 9th Article of the Treaty oi 
Yandabo, without unshij)ping their rudders, or landing 
their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation as 
Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the Royal Duties, 
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110 more duties shall be ^iven or taken than such as are 
customary. 

Article 3. Merchants belonging to one, who go to 
the other country and remain there, shall, when they 
desire to return, go to whatever place and by whatever 
vessel they may desire, without hindrance. Property 
owned by merchants, they shall be allowed to sell, and 
property not sold and household furniture, they shall be 
allowed to take away without hindrance or incurring 
any exi^ense. 

Article 4. English and Burmese vessels meeting with^ 
contrary winds or sustaining damage in masts, rigging, 
etc., or suffering shi])wreck on the shore, shall, according 
to the laws of charity, receive assistance from the inhabi- 
tants of the towns and villages that may be near, the master 
of the wrecked ship paying to those that assist suitable 
salvage, according to the circumstances of the case ; and 
whatever i)roperty may remain, in case of shipwreck, shall 
be restored to the owner. 


35 
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Some Contemporary Notices on the Economic 
Resources ok Burma 

I. ‘Natuial Productions oj the Burmese Empire’^ 

If we except a few medicinal druRS, sulphur, hjass, 
and some other semi-metals, which are imported from 
foreign i)arts, the Burmese receive from their own soil 
everything necessary for tlie necessities, the comforts and 
the luxuries of life, so that were they hut as industrious 
as the Chinese, they might soon rival them in manu- 
factures and riches. 

Rice, in this country, as in every other part of India, 
holds the same place as bread with us. There are several 
species of it, differing in taste, colour, and form. Thus 
there is one kind of a red colour ; and of the white rice 
some kinds are of a more excellent quality than others, 
particularly one of which the grains are very small, and 
which has a strong but pleasant scent of musk. An 
intoxicating liquor is also i)repared from rice steeped in 
uater, and this is esteemed by the Burmese as the greatest 
luxury, when the Emperor allows its use ; it is also mucli 
drunk by the Carians, a nation we have before described 
as inhabiting the forests of Pegu. The flour of rice is 
employed by the Burmese, though perhaps not so com- 
monly as by the Siamese and Chinese, in making several 
kinds of pastry. 

The wheat of the kingdom of Ava is most excellent, 

‘ Sangermano, A Description ot the Burmese Empire (writlin 
Ijetween 1808 and 1819), pp. 152-156. 
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and it gives good ■ returns in the grounds that lie along 
the river, and are subject to its floods, by which the}’ are 
generally covered during three months every year. It 
is usually sown immediately the waters have retired, and 
is harvested in February. Its ]>roduce is usually forty- 
fold. Be.sides wheat, this empire is very fertile in maize, 
panicum, and a si)ecies of grain called piaun, which is 
similar to the Indian millet, being round and of the size 
of our chickpease. In some ])arts it is cooked like rice, 
whi^h it excels in substance, but not in flavour. All 
kinds of beans and pulse grow with great luxuriance here, 
and there are even some si)ecies unknown in Europe. 

The citron, the i)omegranate, and the orange are the 
only fruits that the Burmese have in common with us. 
But it must not tliereby be supposed that there is any 
scarcity of good fruits, for be.sides all those that arc found 
in the other parts of India, the Burmese have some pecu- 
liar to their own country. A I^renchman once endea- 
voured to introduce the vine, and did in fact succeed in 
bringing some tolerably good grapes to maturity so as to 
show that the climate would admit its cultivation, if the 
natives took the jjains to attend to it. The olive is here 
cluite unknown ; but its place is supplied by the sesame 
or gingili, the grains of which, though not larger than 
those of mustard, furni.sh an excellent oil, useful, not 
only for burning, but also in cookery, though it is said 
to be rather heating. Under the city of Fagan there is 
a large well of petroleum, very thick in* consistence, and 
of a strong and disgusting smell. It is also used for 
varnishing the houses made of teak-wood, to which it 
gives a lustre ; and if regularly renewed every year, has 
tlie effect of preserving them from decay. But the 
greatest consumption of this article is at Rangoon, whefe, 
united u ith pitch, it is employed for smearing the vessels. 
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Its colour is soiiiewliat black, and hence it seeinfe to be 
of the same nature as what is called by naturalists, 
Scotch fossil-oil. From Rangoon it is carried to all the 
places along the coasts of Coromandel and Bengal. 

In Euro])e there are no fresh fruits during six months 
of the year, but here every month produces some one ; 
and the celebrated banana-tree furnishes the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone with its fruits all the year round. The 
cocoa-tree and the iialm are two inexhaustible sources, 
unknown in Europe, which furnish to the Burmese an 
immense number both of the luxuries and necessaries of 
life. The fruit of the former even whilst yet tender is 
filled with a nectarious juice, and a substance of the con- 
sistence of butter, both extremely delightful to the taste ; 
when the nut is grown harder this paste acquires the 
taste of the almond, and being pressed yields an oil which 
is an excellent seasoning in cookery. The coarse exterior 
rind, which is very stringy, furnishes an excellent mate- 
rial, after it has been washed and pulled to i)ieces, for 
making ropes and ship-cables, and it is also used in 
calking. The inner rind, wheih is as hard as horn, serves 
for drinking cui)S, ladles, etc. By making incisions in 
the trunk, a juice of a ])leasant flavour is extracted, which, 
after fermentation, becomes a generous wine, and by fur- 
ther fermentation a strong vinegar. The palm-tree is 
scarcel}'^ less useful than the cocoa ; for besides its fruit, 
it also jjroduces a sweet liquor, which is drawn from its 
trunk, and which, like that of the cocoa, may be succes- 
sively changed into cocoa, wine and vinegar. It has also 
this further property, that by means of fire it is con- 
densed, and forms a kind of sugar called jagra, quite hard 
and conir>act ; and this, dissolved in w^ater, and left twelve 
or fifteen days to ferment, gives a spirit equal in strength 
to our alcohol. The leaves of the palm are used not onh 
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to thalch the houses, but also for every day letters ; and 
the bark of the branches furnishes Rood tics for con- 
necting the canes of which the houses are built. Even 
the trunks of these trees, which^ on account of the quantity 
of pith they contain, are useless for planks or beams, are 
not thrown away, as they make very good ^^ater-conduits. 
Hence we may sec that what some travellers have asserted 
is an exaggeration, that the cocoa-tree furnishes materials 
for spinning, as well as wood for all kinds of carpentry. 

The sugar of the palm just mentioned is not the only 
one the Burmese possess ; for the sugar-cane is cultivated 
to the north (jf Ava, in the country of the Sciam, and a 
very coarse article extracted from it, and made into flat- 
cakes. The Chinese established in Amara])ura have also 
begun to refine it, and they have been imitated by the 
natives ; so that at present a sugar is made here, as white 
and as refined as tliat of Baigal. 

Besides these two kinds of sugar, the Burmese have 
also many drugs which are useful for conserves ; and some 
which are medicinal ; of tliese wc may mention ])ei)per, 
and tlie cardamomuin, wliich is found very i>lentifully in 
tlie district of !\Iartal)an.- C.reat use is made of cayenne 
I>e])pei* in seasonings ; and the common pepper is 
frequently an ingredient in medicine. A s])ecies of nut- 
meg is also common, of an oval shape, and larger, ])ut 
less aromatic than those of the Moluccas ; as well as a 
large si)ecies of cinnamon, called by the druggists cassia. 
The u oods of Tavai' and Merghi are full of the sassafras- 
tree, which is remarkalfle not onlyJor the sudorific virtues 
it i)osse.sses in all its parts, but also because its leaves when 
<lried are useful both in medicine and cookery. In Pegu 
there is abundance- of wax and honey, which is deposited 
by the bees in the highest trees, f^me of the little islands 
near Negragliii, and off the coast of Tenasserim are famous 
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for being the resort of the birds, w hose nists, formed of a 
curious gum, are so much esteemed throughout India, and 
still more in China, for their pectoral, anodyne and cordial 
qualities. F'or use, they are boiled in water or in chicken- 
broth. As to their formation, the most prol)able oi>inion 
seems to be, that a marine bird, collecting in its beak the 
sea-foam and uniting witli it a glutinous substance whicli it 
draws from its own stomach, builds these ne' ts with the 
material so i)rei)ared. They are always fixed iqion high 
rocks, and they are gathered by means of ladders, by men 
trained to the occui)ation, not without considerable danger. 
Finally, salt, which seems so necessary a commodity all 
over the world, far from being rare, as in Bengal, Azen 
and Junan, is here most i)lcntiful. In Pegu the very best 
siiccies is extracted from the sea water ; but more is drawn 
from the brine pits in the plains of Mozzobo, and in other 
idaces. 

Tamarinds, aloes, lac, catechu, indigo, cotton and 
tobacco, must also be mentioned among the productions 
of the Burmese Emi)ire. Catechu is a juice obtained by 
boiling a certain wood, and hence it is quite wrong to call 
it Japan-earth or catechu-earth ; the Burmese use it prin- 
cipally in i)rei)aring their betel ; but it is also exjKJrted 
to other places, where it is refined. The labours of the 
in.'sects that make the lac are worthy of the study of a 
naturalist. The indigo would probably be better than that 
of Bengal, if industry were brought in to assist nature ; 
but as less attention is here paid to it than in other places, 
its lustre and finene.ss are rather inferior. There arc two 
.species of cotton ; that of a reddish colour, which is rare 
and most esteemed, and the white or common cotton ; ami 
of this more is collected than the natives can make use of 
The tree called leppan also produces a kind of down 
cotton, which, though it cannot be spun, is good fo^ 
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mattresses and pillows. The tobacco of the kingdom of 
Ava is not inferior to that of America. The cane, called 
l^y the !^ortugiiese bamboo, grows everywhere, and parti- 
cularly in Pegu, where it increases to a height and thickness 
truly astonishing. vScmie will measure a foot and a half 
in diameter, and are large enough to form the princiijal 
pillars of a house. Great u.se is made of the tender roots 
of the bamboo, which after having ])een steei)ed in water 
for some time, are used in making curry ; they are also 
j7reserved in vinegar. 

The flowering shrubs and plants of this country are 
not less numerous or various than the fruit trees, and it 
would require a volume to describe them all. We must 
therefore content ourselves witli si)eaking of some of the 
most remarkable. There is one shrub which grows to a 
great height, and has a flower like a large spike of maize,, 
the scent of A\hich is very pungent, and is not lost even 
when the flower is dried. Many species of the jessamine 
are common, one in particular, the flowers of which arc 
as large as small ro.ses. Lilies are also common ; and 
indeed there are so many kinds of flowers that it uould 
take too much room to enumerate tliem. The young people 
of both sexes gather them to make garlands for their 
heads, and are very jjroud of this ornament. 

Rut besides tlie trees producing fruit, the Burmese 
have many uiiicli are extremely useful to them, for their 
leaves are the chief -ingredient of their curries. In the 
villages, where there are no markets, the inhabitants are 
furnished ^nth their kitchen herbs entirely from these 
trees. But they do not restrict themselves to the trees, 
which have no ‘fruit, in preparing the curry, for the leaf 
of the tamarind and of the mango-trecs, are very much 
sought after for this pnri)ose. The former are rather , acid. 
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and the latter have an aromatic flavour, and wherf dressed 
as a salad after the European fashion, are really excellent. 


The pine-apj)le is here very common, as also the santor, 
the guava, the jambos, the jaccas, the mango, the durcionc, 
and all the other fruits that are found in India and the 
adjacent islands. There are also some peculiar to the 
Burmese, as the marione. Before rii)ening, this fruit very 
much resembles our olive, hut it afterwards attains the size 
and appearance of the jdum. Whilst in its first state it 
is excellent for preserves, on account of its acidity, and 
it is likewise pickled in salt and vinegar ; but when ripe 
it is eaten both in its natural state, and preserved in salt. 
The tree that bears it is exclusively a native of Pegu,* so 
that it will not even grow in the kingdom of Ava. 


II. *Tlie Currency and Commerce of the Burmese Empire’' 

The Burmese have no coined luoney, but in their com- 
mercial transactions they make use of gf)ld and silver 
bullion. Hence they are obliged to employ scales in all 
l)ayinents. The i)rincii)al weight that they have, and to 
which all others are referred, is the ticale ; it is equal to 
about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is some- 
times quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some 
alloy ; and of course its value depends on its degree bl 
purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura aiul 
Rangoon is lead its value is not by any means fixed, but 

^ Sangermano, A Description of the Jiurmesc Empire, pp. 172 
176. 
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varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes 
a ticale of silver with a i)ortion of alloy, is equal to 200 
ticali of lead, sometimes to a thousand, and even to more. 
In Tavai and !Merghi ])ieces of tin with the impression of 
a cock, which is the Burmese arms, are used for money. 


The Burmese have both an internal and external 
commerce. In the kingdom of Ava, and indeed through- 
out the whole Empire, except in the great cities, the 
commerce for the necessaries of life, as food and clothing, 
is rather a barter than buying or selling. The inhabitants 
of the i)laces abounding in rice or cotton, go to exchange 
their commodities with those, the produce of whose fields 
is gingili, tobacco, indigo, etc. In all the villages of Ava 
rice is the ordinary commodity bartered for fish, vegetables, 
and other things necessary for food. But the vSeiam are 
those u'ho carry on the most extended internal commerce ; 
■as it is they \vho sell throughout all the ijrovinces of the 
Enijiirc, that coarse tea of- which we liave spoken, under 
the name of lapech, as being used at funerals, in lawsuits, 
and in making contracts. 

The external commerce of the Burmese is with various 
nations. The Cliiiiese of Junan, coming down by Canton 
and along the great river Ava, bring to the Burmese capital, 
in great boats, several of the commodities of their country, 
as wrought silks, paper, tea, various kinds of fruit, and 
<>lher trifles, and they return laden with cotton, ifew silk, 
>alt, birds* feathers, and that black varnish, which as V’e 
have said, is distilled from a tree ; this, prepared and 
iairified, is the celebrated commodity known by the name 
of Chinese varnish. 

The excellence of the ports of Pegu, and the richness 
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of the productions of this Empire, attract inerchaiits with 
their vessels, not only from all parts of India, but alsp 
from China and Arabia. The river of Ran^ioon, the mouth 
of which is the same as that of the river Siriam, affords 
a station for shii)s, at once easy of access, and defended 
from the wind. The river of Kassino forms a harbour 
which is still more secure, and from which ships may 
sail at all seasons ; which is not the case at Rangoon, by 
reason of tlie south-west wind, which often prevails. The 
dan.t^erous shallows and formidable calms of ^lartabaa 
hinder any but .small barks from entering its port. Tavai 
has a commodious port ; and vessels may ride at anchor 
in the mouth of its river, under the shelter of two or 
three small islands. The sea in the vicinity of Merj^hi, 
is full of little islands, anion^^ which, as in secure roads,, 
vessels may winter, sheltered from every wind, or be 
rei)aired in the greatest security. 

But of all the ports of Pegu that of Rangoon is the 
principal, in fact it is the onlv one of importance ; for this 
is one of the most populous cities of the kingdom, the 
residence of a Covernor and Viceroy, and it has an easy 
and continual communication with the capital and other 
principal i)laces of the Hmi)ire, by means of the river, 
along which all their various j)roductions are brought to* 
it, to be again disposed of to the merchants, both native 
and foreign, with whom the city is crowded. Until the 
the year 1790, Ba.ssino enjoyed the siinie i>rivilegcs, but 
when it was given as an apanage to one of the children 
of the Bmperor, the Mandarins, who were sent to govern 
it, committed so many and such cruel injustices and vexa- 
tions, that no merchant dared to approach the place. It 
may therefore be said that the commerce is entirely con- 
centrated in Rangoon, where it is exercised by the 
inhabitants, as well as by a number of Mahommedan 
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Moors, some Armenians, and a few English, French, and 
1 ortiijj^uese, who have taken up their residence there. The 
ships that come from China, and the Malay coast, which 
lattci aie fpr the most tivi?;lish, briiii^ in cargoes. 
of arecca, and other merchandise, as silks, nankeen, por- 
celain, tea, etc. The commodities however, whicli have 
the best sale at Rangoon, and return the highest profit, are 
tlic sugar and muslins of Bengal, the linen of Madras, and 
particularly the white and coloured handkerchiefs, which 
are In^re universally used for covering the head. vSome- 
times also vessels arrive, from the Isle of France, laden 
with merchandise that yields an exorbitant profit ; .such 
as pottcr\', muskets, looking-glasses, and articles of iron 
and brass, with woollen cloths of various colours, which 
are eagerly sought after in this country, jiarticularly when 
they are of two colours. For although they are not used 
for clothing, still they are in great request as coverlets at 
night, as also for wearing on the shoulders in the day-time 
lilvC a mantle. The English ships also bring in quantities 
of these stuffs. Such are the innncipal commodities brought 
by sea ; though there are some others of minor importance,, 
consisting chiefly of various drugs, and spices, raisins, 
almonds, coflee, and other natural ])roductlons of Persia 
and Arabia, which are brought by the ships of the 
Burnie.se theni.selves. 

No ship is allowed to enter Rangoon, without being- 
provided with a pilot acquainted with the navigation of 
the river ; for the city is fifteen leagues from the mouth. 
After having cast anchor, the captain of the ship, or some- 
one of its officers, must present himself at the Rondai, 
which ... is a large hall where the Mandarins assemble tc, 
administer justice, to declare the nation to which the shiiv 
belongs, the place it has come from, and the merchandise 
it carries. If afterwards, any thing is found not men- 
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tioned in this declaration, it is considered as coiftraband. 
The ship is then disarmed ; all the cannons, muskets, and 
iunnninition, and indeed even the rudder is carried to land. 
All merchandise upon enteriiif;* pays a duty of twelve and 
a half per cent ; of which ten per cent goes to the Emperor ; 
the rest is divided among all the Mandarins in Rangoon. 

The commodities which the Burmese export in return 
for those just mentioned, are lac, catechu, and isinglass, 
u’hen the shii)s are destined to China or the Malay coast. 
The lac and catechu arc used by the Chinese in their 
■colours, the isinglass for glue. But if the vessels are 
bound for the nest, that is for Bengal, the coast of Coro- 
mandel, the Isle of France, etc., the cargo generally 
•consists of vegetable oil, petroleum, and above all teak- 
wood, either as masts for shii)s, or cut into jdanks of 
diflFerent sizes. Indeed it is for this wood more than for 
anything else that vessels of every nation come to Pegu 
from all parts of India. It is found also in Bombay, but 
in small quantities, and is excessively dear ; whereas in 
Pegu and Ava there are such immense forests of it, that 
it can Ik* sold to as many ships as arrive, at a moderate 
j)rice. 

This wood, while it does not quickly decay, is very 
easily wrought, and very light. Cases have occurred of 
ships made of it and laden Avith it, v\’hich have been filled 
with water, but yet did not sink. Hence all the ships that 
come to Pegu, return with cargoes of this wood, which is 
employed in common houses, but ])articularly in ship- 
building. 

Most of the ships that arrive in these ports are hen 
, careened and refitted ; and there are besides two or threi 
English and French shii)-builders established at Rangoon. 
< )ne reason of this is the prohibition that exists of carrying 
the specie out of the Empire. For, as merchants after 
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selling? their cargo, and taking in another of teak-wood,, 
-•cncrally have some money remaining in their hands, they 
are obliged to employ it in building a new shi]). Though 
perhaps this is not the only motive for building vessels 
in Rangoon ; but the quantity of teak and other kinds of 
wood with which the neighbouring forests abound, may 
also have a great influence in tliis way. 

If the port of Rangoon entices strangers to l)uild ships- 
[here, it also obliges them to sail as soon as possible. P\)r 
there is a s]>ecies of worm, bred iti the waters of the river,, 
which penetrates into the interior of tlie wood, and eats 
it away in such a manner that the vessel is exposed to 
the greatest danger, since the holes formed by these worms 
being hidden, cannot easily be slopped up. They attack 
every species of wood excef)! ebony and tamarind, which 
;irc so hard tliat they are used to make the mallets, with 
wliicli carpenters drive their chisels. 


III. Deposition oj Henry (iougcr, taken at Rangoon before 
John Ciahjurd, Ciril Commissioner in Ava and PeguJ 

0. Do yon conceive that the presence of a British Agent 
at the Court of Ava Avill be useful towards the protec- 
tion of our commerce? 

I. Yes, most certainly— heretofore, British merchants 
residing at Rangoon, liavc possessed no means of 
getting their grievances redressed, except by personally 
repairing to the Court, at an enormous loss of time, 
and money. Over the Viceroys of Rangoon, there* 
was no control whatever, and they could proceed to 
acts of o])]jression, which they would not dare to* 


'Wilson, Documents, pp. 221-222. 
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venture upon, were a British A^ent residiAg at the 
Court, who could make known to the government, 
any acts of injustice coinniitted on the persons or 
properties of British subjects. 


•Q. Have you had extensive means of training informa- 
tion, resiMiCtinR the trade of the Burman dominions? 

A. Yes, I have. 

(). In what branch of the trade were you chiefly enga|L>ed ? 

A. I imi)orted British cotton goods, and made returns i 
to Calcutta, chiefly in timber. 

Q. What (luantity of British piece goods did you sell, 
from your first arrival in the Burman dominions, in 
June, 1822, until the breaking out of the war? 

A, "1 sold ... to the value of about 220,000 ticals of 
flowered silver, equal to about 275,000 sicca rui)ees. 

•Q. What quantity of teak timber did you export during 
the same period? 

A. I exported teak timber, in all, to the extent of about 
5,400 tons ; of this, one or two cargoes were sent to 
Bombay, one to Java, and all the rest to Calcutta. 

•Q. What other articles did you cxi)ort besides teak ? 

A. Chinese hurtal or orpiment, Chinese raw silk, stick 
lac, terra japonica and horses. 

Q. Are you of opinion, that the trade of piece goods, 
in the Burman dominions, is capable of mucli 
extension ? 

A. Yes, very great extension. 

‘Q. Do you know anything regarding the inland tradi , 
carried on between the Burman dominions and Chin:: ^ 

A. Yes, I made enquiry into the nature of it, and sever. 
times visited the Chinese camp, or fair, at Mada; . 
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which is distant about twelve miles from Ava, in a 
north-easterly direction. 

Q. What arlicles do the Chinese import, and what do they 
export ? 

A. Their importations consist of silk, hurtal, Vermillion, 
gold, copper, quick-silver, Chinese spirits, tea, hams, 
dry and a few fresh fruits, fans, umbrellas, shoes and 
sundry wearing articles. They export little else than 
cotton. 

Q. Is the importation of silk considerable? 

A. Yes, it forms by far the large.st article of import, and 
is very considerable. Upon enquiry at the custom 
house at Maday, I learnt there were 2,700 bundles 
of silk, which, at the rate of a tythe, had been col- 
lected as duties. This, .supposing it, as I believe it was, 
one year’s collection, would give the imports 27)Ooo 
bundles. Each bundle worth, at an average, about 
30 ticals of flowered silver. 

Q.' Is the price reasonable and the quality good? 

A. The quality is generally coarse, but the thread' is 
round and even. It is dirty, from long land carriage, 
and not well crossed on the reel. It is likewise gene- 
rally cased. I sent some of it to England, but have 
not yet received account sales. 

U. What description of tea is generally imported by the 
Chinese? 

-I It is made ur) irt cakes, and is of various qualities. 
I used to drink sonic of the best, and found it very 
palatable. It is all black tea, and bears no resem- 
blance to the varieties exported from Canton. Tlit 
result of iiiv enquiries is, that this tea is not the pro- 
duce of China, but of the Shan country, or Lao.- 
The Burmans always informed me this was the case. 
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Q, Can you state the prices of the tea? 

A. I cannot exactly recollect, but it is very cheap. 

Q. Do you think it would answer for the European 
market ? 

A. The taste is peculiar, and I think would not, at first, 
at least, suit the European market. Its cheapness, 
however, would be a ^rt^at recommendation to it. 

Q. What is the quality and quantity of the cotton 
exported by the Chinese? 

A. In quality, the cotton is short in the staple, but fine 
silky. This was the character ftiven in the Bengal 
market to some musters which I carried round to 
Calcutta. Considerable quantities are taken to our 
province of Dacca, yearly, by Burman boats, where 
I understand it fetches a higher price than ordinary 
Bengal cottons. Respecting the quantity, my en- 
quiries lead me to think that it does not exceed 20,000 
bales yearly ; each bale of 100 viss, or 365 pounds. 
The cotton is alwa,>"s cleaned from the seed. 

( 7 . /Do you know what is the usual price of this cotton? 

A. Between 50 and 60 ticals of flowered silver per 100 viss, 
or from 17 to 18 sicca rupees per maund. 

Q. Have you any idea of the general amount in value of 
the whole Chinese trade? 

A . Nothing beyond what can be collected from the 
amount of the silk and cotton, which are the principal 
articles of importation and exportation. 

Q. What number of Chinese do you suppose composed 
the yearly caravan? 

A. In my opinion, the number of Chinese is very small. 
I should think some hundreds ; as far as I can n - 
collect, one man to about 30 horses, or 'mules, bol!i 
of which are numerous. 
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IV. Deposition of John Laird, taken at Rangoon before 
John Crawfurd.^ 

Q. Were you agent for the Prince of Sarrawaddi* ? 

A. Yes, and also for the late Prince of Tongo, brother 
to the king. 

Q. Did you enjoy any privileges under the Prince? 

A. Yes, I had a monopoly of the teak timber and other 
produce of the province of Sarravvaddi, which is the 
domain or estate of His Highness. The people could 
sell their produce to me only, so long as I gave the 
market jiricc of Sarrawaddi for it. 


Q, Do you consider that the British trade, in the Burmaix 
dominions, is likely to receive any protection or 
benefit from the presence of a British agent at the 
Court of Ava? » 

A. Yes, undoubtedly. I would return to Ava myself ^ 
as a merchant, were a British Resident appointed 
there. * 

C. Have you had extensive means of gaining information 
re.specting the trade of the Burman dominions? 

1. Yes, very considerable means. 

C. What do you consider to be the production of the 
country, either at present suited for foreign exporta- 
tion, or likely to become so when the country is 
settled, and trade 'p^il ^ footing? 

‘i. The following enumeration occurs to me: rice, gram, 
cotton, indigb, cardamoms, black pepper, aloes, sugar, 

^ Wilson, Documents, pp. 223, 

Jiorl notice on ‘Trade of Ava’ publi.slied in the Oovermnent . 
*<'(tzctte on July 3, 1826, was based on baird’s .statement. 

* Tharrawaddy. 

36 
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salt-petre, salt, teak timber, stick-lac, kiitch,* or terra 
japonica, areca, damar, fustic, sapan wood, wood and 
earth oil, honey, bees’ wax, ivory, with rubies and 
sapphires. I may add, that the following metals and 
minerals are found in the Burman dominions: iron, 
copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, white statuary 
marble, limestone, and coals. 

SfS Sj! 

•Q. What do you sui)pose may be the annual produce 
of Sarrawaddi ? 

A. I got about 7,500 pairs of Sliinbins, but, notwith- 
standing the inonox)oly, others got large quantities 
also. 

'Q. Do you know anything of the produce of the teak 
forests of Lain, Prome and Tongo? 

/). No, I cannot afford any precise information respect- 
ing them. 

'Q, Have you ever visited the teak forests of vSarrawaddi, 
and what do you think of them? 

A. I h^ve. The timber is very fine, and in great 
quantity. It is all natural wood, the Burmans never 
planting. 

Q, Are they capable of affording a larger annual produce 
than they yield at present? 

A. Yes, any quantity that the market may demand. 

mi * * ^ 

Q. Have you ever seen any cane sugar in Ava? 

A. Yes, I have seen some very fine white clayed sugar, 
manufactured by the Chinese of Ava. I thought tlic 
best description of it superior to vSiam sugar. 

Q. What was the i>rice of .sugar in the market of Ava? 

A. From 30 to 36 sicca ru])ees 365 i)ounds avoii- 

dupoise. 
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i}. Are you of opinion that the culture of the sugar 
cane, and manufacture of sugar might be extended ? 

yJ. I was told by the Chinese that nothing was wanting 
but a market, to enable them to produce sugar in 
large quantity. The Burniaiis prohibited the exi)()r- 
tation. 

0. Are you of opinion that any part of the Burman 
territory is suited to the ])roduction of indigo? 

.1. Yes, the lower i)arts of the country. . . . 

❖ :i: * * 

Q. What are the principal articles of import by sea into 
the Burman dominions? 

A. Bengal, Madras, and British piece goods, British 
woollens, iron, wrought and un wrought, cop])er for 
ship-building, lead, quicksilver, borax, sulphur, gun- 
powder, fire arms, salt-i)etre, sugar, arrack and rum, 
a little opium, earthen w’arc, Chinese and English, 
glass ware, cocoanuts, and bctelnut. 

Q. Has the trade in piece goods increased of late years? 

A. .Very much, es])ecially .in British i)iece goods, w^hich 
w’ere not known at all to the Burmans a few years 
ago. Tlic trade in Madras piece goods has declined. 

Q. Do you know anything of the trade carried on be- 
tw’een the northern i)arts of the Burman dominions 
and China? 

1. Yes, I have made enquiry into it. 

Q. Will you mention what you know’ respecting it? 

A. The trade is carried on at Banmo\ on the Chinese 
frontiers, and a fair held at a place called ^lidai, 
four or five miles to the northward of Amarapura. . . 

Q. What goods did tlie Chinese import? 

1. Copper, orpiment, (piick -silver, Vermillion, iron ])ans,. 


^ Bhamo. 
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silver, Rold, rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw sillc, spirits, 
hams, imisk, vcrdegris, dry fruits, and a few fresh 
fruits, with some doRs and pheasants. 

Q. What description of tea is it the Chinese brinR ? 

A. It is black tea of different qualities. . . . 

:{: 

Q. Do you consider this tea fit for the European market? 

A. Yes, I think the best quality is. . . 

:i: 4: :|: 

Q, Are you aware that the tea i)lant is the production 
of some i)arts of the Burman empire? 

/I. Yes, but I do not know of what i)art. Tea, under 
the name of Lepak, is consumed by all classes of 
Burmans, and is a ^^reat article of native trade. . . . 

Q. Do you know how and where salt-petre is obtained 
in the Burman country? 

Q. Yes, I have seen it manufactured at a place called 
Aoiift-ben-le, about ten or twelve miles from Ava. . . 
* * * 

Q. What returns do the Chinese chiefly carry back with 
them ? 

A. The princii)al article is cotton, and then ivory and 
bees’ wax, with a small quantity of British woollens^ 
chiefly broad-cloth and carpet. 

Q. Have you heard what quantity of cotton is exported 
from Ava to China annually? 

A I consider the quantity cannot be less than 

70,000 Bengal bales, of 300 pounds each. 

Q. Did you ever hear that the cotton of Pegu is sent l" 
Chittagong and Dacca? 

A . 1 have understood that it is, and that from it is mani'- 
factured the fine Dacca muslin. 
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V. Trade of Bassein (Government Gazette, May 3, 1827^. 

f 

The internal trade of the country was formerly con- 
siderable — the articles, sent from Bassein were rice, salt, 
balachon^^, and salted and dried fish ; the returns for 
which were silk clothes, lackered-w’Are, tobacco, onions, 
tamarinds, cotton, lac, lacker, petroleum oil, dammer, 
iron, saltpetre and sulphur — the conveyance of these 
articles Avas by boats of larj^e size .... The ])roductions 
of the district, or those of internal import, Avere exported 
for areca nuts and i)icce goods, chiefly to Rangoon, but 
boats of a large dimension Avere annually sent to Chitta- 
gong, and even to Dacca, before the late Avar. 


VI. Commercial rolcnlialiiics of the Tenasserim 
Province (Government Gazelle, March 2, iSzd)^. 


The soil and climate of the district (of Ye) are 
evidently favourable for cultivation. Boat timber is 
abundant, and of good quality, but no teak groAVS in the 
forests : the other ])roducts of Ye are much the same as 
those of Tavai. 


Althousli, perhaps, inferior to that of Martaban, the 
soil of Tavai is superior to that of MerRui. and only 
requires cultivation' to be rendered eminently procuc 

live. ... 


Rice has always been a staple of this country and is 
...entioned bv the early travellers, as forming the chief 
article of export from all the northern ports on this coast. 


* Wilson, Documcnls, Appendix, No. 21. 

* Wilson, Documcnls, Appendix, No. 26. 
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to the more southern points, as Malacca, and to the 
opposite side of the bay, or Coromandel coast . . . even 
calculating upon a very considerable augmentation of the 
inhabitants, there is little doul)t, that, under a settled 
government, and with improved methods, rice may be 
grown in Tavai, so as once more to form a valuable 
article of exportation. 

Tobacco, of a tolerable good quality, is grown in 
Tavai, but scarcely in sufficient quantities for the con- 
sumption of the i)rovince. . . . Indigo is cultivated, but 
not to any extent, although the soil and climate are con- 
sidered as particularly well adai)ted to it The 

apjdication of this and other dying drugs, is familiar to 
the Tavayers, and most of the cloths worn by them, are 
dyed as well as manufactured in the i)rovince. Sugar- 
cane grou'S, but not of the best sort. ... Of timber- 
trees, there is an endless varictv, and many of them are 
emjdoyed in the constructon of vessels. Sapan-wood has 
always been an article of export. Salt is manufactured in 
this i)rovince, and may be made to almost any extent, 
and wax, and honey, and elephant^s teeth, are procurable 
from the Karians, . . . 

The chief mineral produce of Tavai is tin. . . 


Most of the finest fruits of India, and the eastern 
islands, grow* in Tavai. . . . 

H: * M: 

The trade of Tavai has not been very extensive for 
some time. Chinese from Penang, Burmans from 
Rangoon, Martaban, and Mergui, and sometimes a 
country ship, have chiefly conducted it. . . . 
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The imports to. Tavai are cotton and tobacco, from 
\rartaban and Rangoon. Harth oil from the latter place. 
Piece ^oods, iron and cutlery, china-ware and Euro])e 
noods from Penang. Gun-powder and fire-arms. Muslins. 
Betel-nut, i)repared in a peculiar manner. Raw sugar,, 
spices. 

The exi)orts arc rice, birds’ nests, tin, bees’ wax, 
cardamoms, ivory, bich-de-mer, earthen cooking pots and 
goglets ; together with other kinds of produce already 
enumerated. 


-i: ❖ H: 

The Introductions of Mergui are very much the same 
as those of Tavai. ... 

.fj :f. H: * 

(The neighbouring islands ])roduced) pearls, edible 
birds* nests, bich-de-mar, etc. 

Vir. Kcofiomic Resources of Martaban 
((lovernmeni i'lazeiie, March 23, /<V26)^ 

The chief staple of Martaban is rice, which has been 
always cultivated in (piaiitities much beyond the consumi)- 
tioii of the province. A considerable jtart of the surplus 
went to Ava, and the u])i)er portions of the Burman 
empire. Some was also exitcrted in China junks to Pinang, 
and elsewhere. • • ■ 

:j: ❖ . * 

Cotton is another article of export from Martaban to 

Rangoon, .Tavai and Mergui. ... 

Me, or Indigo, is seldom cultivated separately, but 


Wilson, Docuweitis, Appendix. No. 27. 
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may be seen growing promiscuously with cotton aid other 
l)lants 

The black pc])])er ])lant may be considered indigen- ^ 
ous. . . 

Sugar cane, of a tolerably good quality, is reared, 
though sparingly. Tobacco is cultivated to a small extent, 
and hemp grows abundantly in some of the islands in the 
river. The areca nut tree is abundant, and the nuts form 
an article of export. 

The forests of Martaban arc not less the source of a 
supply of valuable jwoducts than those more to the south- 
ward. The Kareans bring ivory, cardamoms, wax, and 
honey to market — and sa])an and other valuable woods are 
procurable, with the important addition of teak. The 
Martaban teak is said to be rather inferior to the Rangoon, 
but there is reason to.think this may be prejudice, and it is 
unquestionably very good, if not of the best quality. . . . 

Salt is made in large quantities along the Martaban 
coast, and finds a ready market. The whole of the upper 
provinces of Ava, are dependant on the maritime districts 
for this essential ingredient in their food. Balachong and 
dried fish, although not to a similar extent, are almost 
equally necessaries of life amongst the Burmans. The 
Martaban fisheries are very productive. Martaban is less 
rich in mineral products than its neighbours. Gold, in 
small quantities, is found in some of the rivers, but no 
other metal has been yet met within the boundaries of the 
district. It was once celebrated for its rubies, but these 
are brought from the interior, or the borders of the Laos' 

^ country. 

The manufactures of this i)rovince are, of course, o* 
a character and extent little more than adapted to domestic 
consumption. . . 
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Martaban is open to a ninth more extensive trade than 
the southern provinces, as it not only communicates, like 
them, with Siam, but with the Burman kinudom, with 
I^aos, and even China. . . From, these two latter countries 
come lac, rubies, malicinal drugs, swords, knives, manu- 
factured cotton and silk, sugar, candied yanseng, or earth 
nuts, blank books composed of blackened paper, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, etc.— They take, in return, raw cotton, 
salt, spices, (piicksilver, red lead, assafoetida, borax, alum, 
chintzes, piece goods, needles, and various European 
articles. There can be little doubt that when affairs are 
‘ settled, an extensive vent will offer itself in this direction 
for our broad cloths and cottons. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

PESHWA MADHAV RAO I 


vSiR Jadun'.VIU vSarkar writes : “An iinincnse mass 
if oriftinal correspondence, inchidin.i; all the vState iiapcrs, 
)f Pesluva Madliav Rao’s re£>inie has been iniblished 
luring: the present generation, and Professor Anil 
•'haiulra Hancrji has summed up the main points of this 
new material. ... It is the !)est liook on the subject 
in the English language as yet printed, and the fruit of 
much industry and research ; it can be specially jiraised 
for its lucid and terse style and neat orderly presentation 
Ilf the subject .... no essential point has been left out 
by Professor Hanerji, and his maps and foot notes will 
lirove of great belli to the industrious and intelligent 


leader. ...” 

Rao Bahadur ('.. S. . .Sxkdk.sai writes in Modern 
Hevicii': “. . . . Prof. Banerjee has given a lucid and 
correct exposition of a complicated subject, with a chaim- 
iiig siinplicitv of style which captures the readers 
iiltention. There is no book even in the Maiathi 


language, which can stand even a distant comparison 
with this performance as a piece of correct history which 
is at the same time •literature. .... But the striking 
Icature and value of tliis production consist in the most 
indicious u.se the autlior has made of the \ast scatterct 
materials, Marathi, Persian, and English. He has 
laiioriouslv ransacked the archives of the East India 
I'-impany’s unpublished records at . . • Calcutta, Madias' 
and Bombav. 1 consider this to be the jiest service 
Midered bv the author to Indian history. 



( ii ) 


» 

Dr. S. N. Sen, m.a., ph.i>., f.utt., Director of 
Archives, Governinciit of India, writes in Calcutli^ 
Rcvic'ic : “The story has l)ccn very ably told by Prof. 
A. C. Banerjee and lie is to be congratulated on the 
excellent monograph that he has contributed to the 
historical literature of India. He has examined all the 
available sources with critical circumspection and his 
work bears all the marks tif mature judgment and sound 
scholarship”. 


ANNEXATION OF BURMA 


‘The Amrita Bazar Patrika’ writes: ^ ‘The Kasterii 
P'rontier gives a derailed and authentic account of British 
relations with Assam and Burm!f ip) to the conclusion of 
the First Burmese W’ar (1826). In the volume undei 
review Prof, Banerjee continues the same story up to 
the deposition of King Thibaw and the annexation of 
rpper Burma to the Jh'itish Indian Empire (iSSb). The 
work i.s ]irimarily based on unpublished British official 
documents, but it is written in so ])]easant a style that 
the average reader is hardly conscious that he is perusing 
a .scholarly work dealing with new materials. We have 
.seldom come across so authentic a survey of Anglo- 
Burmese relations. Prof. Banerjee has established his 
claim to be regarded as an authority on Anglo-Burmese 
history. ...” 

‘The Siatesm.an’ writes: “Hard work is being pnf 
in to fill in the hi.slorical background of Burma, and thi-’ 
author’s is not the least. Barely had his Eastern Ewnli^ f 
of British India been digested than we have this study 
r)f the start of British Burma before us. Tlie second hook 



( i'i ) 


avoids the ])articularly heavy docuiiientation as in the 
^hoiilicr hut is as well or better done and ])reserves the 

.'■(inality of detacliincnt A better picture of Thil)aw’s 

folly would be difBcult to find.” 

RAJPUT STUDIES 

‘Thk vStatksman’ writes: “This collection of 
l»ai)ers dealin.e, with Rajpnt history affords us i»linii)ses into 
>everal asi)ects and stages of tlie Rajputs and their 
achievements. The first deals with tlie early liistory of 
-the r.iihilots of Mewar, diflicull to reconstruct on account 
nf i)aucity of material. . . . Next is the stru.i’Kde between 
Delhi and ilewar, first in the thirteenth century . . . . 

and later under Raiia San.^a There is a useful 

>tudy of the political and military or^^anization of the 
Rajimt clans and nol)ks as in the days of Col. Tod, both 
the .i^ood and bad features. Prof. Hanerjee (jueslions tlie 
correctness of the ai)i)lication of the term ‘feudal’ to the 
political and military system which was then already dis- 
inte.eratin,i4. The later papers deal with the several 
‘'ta.t’es of the British alliances with Jaijmr and witli Mewar, 
as well as with the minor Rajput vStates. ...” 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS 

Voi;. I •• 1 / 57 — I S 5 S 
Voi.. II '• i^S*' — i 04 fi 

vSiR Tej Bahadur Sai'ru writes : ... of great 

interest and great educative value. ... I think a book 
like this should be put in the hands of every youngf 
I'olitician and every student of history. 



( iv ) 


‘Indian Historical Quarterly* says: . th; 

selection itself reveals the editor’s thoroughness and dis 
crimination, and the Introduction clearly shows hi| 
admirable grasp over this complicated subject. ...” ^ 
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BY 

Narkndra Krishna Sinha, M.A. Ph.D., 

Lecturer in History, Calcutta Cnivcrsiiy ; Author of 
‘Rise of the Sikh Poxeci*, *Ranjit SingiC, * Haidar AIL 

and 

^ Prof. Anil Chandra Hanerjee 

‘The Amrita Bazar Patrika’ writes: ”The bo( 
under review will satisfy the scruimlous teacher as vv< 
as tlie student. . . , Tlie general reader, too, will fit 
here a stimulating narrative, offering us a penetratii 
outline of our national history. The volume has be< 
produced by two competent scholars who have alrea< 
established their rei)Utation by imblishing authoritati 
volumes on various aspects of Indian History. Th< 
mastery over details has not clouded their vi.sion. Mai 
excellent ma])s illustrate the narrative. ...” 

Rao Bahadur C. S. vSrinivasachari, Professor 
History, Annainalai University, writes: “This book, 
has got the merit of having been written on a unifi 
l)lan and of embodying in a continuous narrative all t 
fruits of the latest researches done in the field of Indi 
historical enquiry.” 








